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INTRODUCTION 



Tlie pur])ose of this resource guide is to assist senior high school teachers 
and counselors in focusing more of both the formal and informal curriculum 
upon career development. Suggested learning activities d^r^ supporting 
resource materials are presented within a broad framework of career develop- 
ment obj ectives . Some ways of implementing this guide mipht include: (1) 
an interdisciplinary faculty planning team might develop several subject 
units or mini-courses along departmental lines or on an interdisciplinary 
basis, (2) a particular department might consider particular learning acti- 
vities, units, and/or courses, possibly in conjunction with the junior high 
colleagues, (3) an individual teacher or co-curricular advisor may wish to 
refocus or enrich the regular curriculum with career development concepts. 
In summary, concepts of a career development curriculum can be implemented 
by everyone in the school without necessarily adding on a new curriculum, 
but merely by refocus^ng some of the rationale, materials, and learning 
activities of the present curriculum. 

Chapter two contains suggestions for the implementation of career develop- 
ment activities and programs with a brief conceptual framework for career 
education, as well as applications of organizational change concepts. 

An outline of career education evaluation is presented in chipter three, 
along with suggestions for specific evaluation instruments. 

Chapter four is primarily an outline of student outcome goals and objec- 
tives whicli form the organizational framework for all of the learning 
activities and resources in the guide. 

The body of the guide consists of many pages of learning activities and 
print and nonprint resources which are suggested as supporting five basic 
goals of career development: self-esteem, decision-making, career-life 
style exploration, interpersonal competence, and a work ethic. Under each 
of the basic five goals there are five or six performance objectives each 
with two or more behavioral objectives. Each behavioral objective has 
several learning activities and, in some instances, pr^rticuiar sequences, 
grade levels, and departmental designations are recommended with the aware- 
ness that such generalizations are difficult to make across schools and 
perhaps even within particular schools. 

The suggested resources include eighty appendix items, periodicals and 
books available in school libraries, various Pupil Personnel Services and 
other Minnesota Department of Education publications, as well as several 
paperback references. Up-to-date films to support the j^ide objectives 
are often suggested. 

In summary, the costs of materials to implement most of the objectives and 
activities in the guide are not high; what is needed most is the creativity 
and cooperative efforts of teachers, counselors, administrators and the 
community. 
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TMPIJ-MENTATION 



What is Career 1 )evelopment ? 

Career development refors to those aspects of a student's self-esteem and 
personal growth that are not only necessary for a successfMl vocational life 
but are also enhanced by a successful vocational life. Super (1957) describes 
career development as the implementation of a self-concept through .rt series 
of life stages. A broad developmental model of career development suggests 
several aeeds for education: (1) an inclusion of all of the curriculum areas, 
as well as the informal curriculum experiences of a school, such as co- 
curricular activities, student grading and discipline policies; (2) the 
cooperation of all curriculum areas, pupil personnel services and the com- 
inunity; and (."5) planned developmental activities K-12 and beyond. See 
Tennyson et al (196S) and Hoyt et al (1972) for an elaboration of tliese 
points . 

Some Specific Hlements of Career Hducation 

Specific program:; in job placement, follow-up studies, student grading alter- 
natives, resource centers, community advisory committees, teacher advisor 
programs, mini-courses, intern programs, and teacher in-service programs can 
he considered vital elements in a school's comprehensive career development 
program. Job placement can be considered as a developmental function of the 
school starting with pre-work skills assessment, application, and employment 
simulations and in-school work experience programs (see appendix A-54) open 
to all students and starting at least by junior high school. Senior high 
job placement programs might be considered as a continuation of junior high 
programs, with the additional elements of entry level placements and long- 
term alumni follow-up studies. Placement programs need to be a central part 
of the "academic" curriculum, serving all departments and students rather 
than an isolated program affecting only a small segment of the students and 
staff. 

Student grading or evaluation also has the potential for being biased on 
student behaviors mere closely related to the work world, which becomes a 
grading system in which all students can experience some success. Student 
self-evaluation is helpful in teaching responsibility, and the use of stu^..-.^ 
dent evaluations of other students is suggested in some learning activities. 

A career development resource center utilizing print and nonprint materials, 
which are staff and student generated, and staff and student maintained, can 
be a major facilitator of a comprehensive career development program. Tlie 
resource center can also utilize community volunteer aides or paid para- 
professionals, and be an integral part of the job placement program. 

The widespread use of directed field trips to community 'work stations, com- 
munity speakers and seminars in the schools, worker interns, community 
surveys with staff and student particination are all ways of developing 
a truly community resource center to implerr.ent a comprehensive career 
deve lopment program . 



A community 'u.'visory comiiuttcc can provide rnich of the necessary suy^nort for 
job placement, alternatives to student fjrodinj^, the development of a career 
development resource center and other school-community bridges such as teacher 
and community worker exchanjT;es (for some suggested functions, see appendix 
A-81).. 

A volunteer teacher-advisory pronram lias the potential to involve interested 
teac!\ers in educational-vocational advisinp, and personal cnun^.eling, if ti^ne 
and in-service training are provided for individual and small group student 
contacts. Personalized teacher-student contact lias the potential to stimu- 
late more realistic curriculum experiences in the classroom. 

Tlie development of a greater variccV of elective courses, semester, quarter 
or mini-courses and intern experiences appealing to different interest and 
a:)titude levels is one way of developing self-concept exploration and prac- 
tice in decision-making. 

Staff in-service programs can be generated from the use of community resources 
within a school district or region as exemplified by Robbir.sdal e * s program 
(llolling, 1971). Hansen's (1970) review of guidance practices provides a 
comprehensive descrvption of trends and programs in career development on a 
nationwide basis. Tlie amount of innovation in tlie state is impressive and 
a comprehensive state-wide survey along tlie lines ot Hansen's national sur- 
vey is needed. Tlie projects funded by the Vocational-Technical Division of 
the State Department of Education, along with some locally funded projects 
were surveyed by Benson (1972) . 

Tlie Process of Program Development 

The process of program implementation includes: 

1. determination of student needs, 

2. analysis of the school's organizational framework, 

3. general program planning, 

4. specific techniques and framework for implementation, 

5. evaluation and recycling of steps 1 through 4. 

Tlie determination of student needs includes an analysis of current school and 
community programs and resources, as well as student attitude:^ skills and 
knowledge. In ^he preliminary steps of information gathering, a base of sup- 
port for change can be established by including teachers, administrators, 
parents and students in the planning and execution of a career development 
study. See appendix A-82 for an example of a student survey. 

The scope of the analysis of the school and community setting is dependent 
on the extent of the change considered. A single classroom, a department, 
a building, a district or a multiple district change might'be contemplated. 
Wiatever the scope of the change, the social organization directly involved 
needs to be looked at in terms of: (1) formal and informal power structures 
and resultant decision-making processes. (2) organizational climate for change, 
and (3) the communication processes. Enlisting the support of formal leaders 
such as department chairmen, curriculum coordinators and student council 
officers is necessary, along with the support of informal leaders. 
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All of the various subgroups within an educational setting, which often are 
delineated by characteristics such as age, seniority, sex, social influence, 
resistance to change, etc., need to be considered. Authoritarian decision-' 
inaking in its pure form in education is often replaced by attempts at demo- 
cratic decision-making in which majority votes are used; however, in imple- 
menting change, an integrated decision by consensus is really needed if 
commitment to action is required by the participants. "Power play" majority 
yt.es for change where a disgruntled minority feels "railroaded" are costly 
in the long run. A "false consensus" decision-making process can lead to 
invalid assumptions of general commitment to action, hidden agendas, and 
feelings of rivalry and competition rather than cooperation. Any efforts 
towards integrated compromise and real consensus pays dividends. Polari- 
zation can occur between "change advocates" and the "resistors." Tlie goal 
of decision by consensus would suggest efforts to incorporate the views of 
resistors and changing resistor attitudes rather than marshalling greater 
force runong change advocates. The communication process needed to achieve 
decision-making by consensus and cooperation involve trust and communication. 

Generating plans for change required the involvement of the participants in 
the program. Administrators planning for teachers without teacher partici- 
pation, and teachers planning for students without student participation 
risk engendering attitudes of resistance and a lack of cooperation. (See 
the Hollow Square, appendix A-49.) 

Specific techniques for implementing comprehensive career development pro- 
grams should build support systems within the different staff, student and 
community reference groups. Consideration needs to be given to the "visi- 
bility" of programs and early efforts should be in areas having not more 
than middle levels of resistance* and areas having a high probability of 
success. For a more detailed account of the change agent process, see 
Organizational Development: Steps in appendix A-83. 
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CHAPTER 3 



EVALUATION OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 



The focus of current approaches to program evaluation emphasize a developmental- 
behavioral model of evaluation with constant monitoring of process and outcome. A 
three phase program is suggested with evaluation of techniques and materials as 
related to sraff, com^nunity, and students. Evaluation as suggested by Moss (1968) 
looks at outcomes, not just program description, and considers the effects of 
program intervention on outcomes measured ov^T^time. The Systems Approach by 
Campbell et a?. (1971) suggests a ten phase operational model for design and 
evaluation of rr^'grajns. 

A primary consideration in the evaluation is to provide a framework for gathering 
data on a continuous basis so that the weekly-yearly program decisions can be 
made on outcome evidence. The first phase of an evaluation program is basically 
establishing a foundation of techniques and materials. Comparisions often have 
to be made between students having no systematic program and students in the 
program. In the second phase the goals can be re-established and alternative 
techniques and programs generated. By the third phase, comparisons between 
methods and techniques should be made with awareness of costs in terms of per- 
sonal > materials, and other resources. 



Cost knowledge of alternate methods is necessary to decisioiifv^ making 
foi-e, careful records of resources utilized have to be maint^'ined. 



and, there- 



■\ Suggested Evaluation Model 



Based on the previous considerations, a five phase sequential evaluation model 
is suggested. The model includes constant monitoring of progress attained in the 
three major outcome areas: staff, students and community; as w^ll as consideration 
of alternate intervention systems at each major point of the recycling process. 
Tlie model is only as good as its weakest component and, therefore, balance in 
terms of the quality of each component is suggested. 

Phase I: General need assessment 

A. The community and school setting are assessed and described. 

B. The basic needs in terms of students, staff and community 
are determined. (See Appendix A- 82) ^ 

C. Tfie baseline data to evaluate attitude and behavior change 
as the result of program interventions is determined. 

n. General Program guidelines are established. 

Phase II: Specific^ student behavioral outcomes and teaching-learning strategies 
are selected 

A. Student behavioral goals, including cognitive and attitudinal 
aspects, are described developmental ly. 
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B. Specific teaching-learning strategies and the resources 

necessary to carry out the student objectives are selected. 



Phase III: Staff and cornmunity outconies necessary to program iinplementat ion 
are described as well as the process strategies selected 



A. Staff and community behavioral outcomes are specified. 

B. Staff and community programs for program are selected and 
related to outcome develor)mei)t^ 

Phase IV: The outcomes are measured ^^"fe'valuated 

A. Student outcomes are moni|f^^d ^continuously and compared 
vith Dast growth and chari'ge. 

B. Staff and community process outcomes are measured and 
compared. 

C. As an experimental approach is incorporated into the program 

at least yearly outcomes are compared between treatment groups. 

Phase V: The cycle of goal and techni-que selection and program implemen- 
tation is repeated 

Some Suggested Program Outcomes Include : 

A. Student Outcomes 

I. To implement a tive self-concept by making a tentative career 
choice with awaiv.:jss of personal characteristics as they relate 
to work roles . 

II. To apply decision making skills to the formation of a tentative 
career hypothesis . 

III. To acquire increasing knowledge of educational- vocational 
possibilities, as well as experience in work settings. 

IV. To develop and apply the interpersonal competence skills required 
in preferred career plans and life styleCs). 

V. To develop a respect for work, incluiiing its personal, as well as 
its social, contributions and implications, 

B. Staff Outcomes 

I. To develop increased teacher instruction of sociology of work 
concepts and attitudes. 

II. To expand opportunities for pre-vocat ional experiences within 
the curriculum. 

III. To increase cooperation among participating staff members in career 
development instruction including mutual planning and specialization. 
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C» Coninmnir.y Outcomes 

I. To r:rease community involvement in provMing resource speakers 
anc^ Interview subjects for staff in-service programs and curriculum 
experiences. 

II* To increase community field trip experiences for ^^t-^'f J and *=tudents 
with emphasis '^n work n)les. 

■Suggested Techniques' For Measuring Student ^tcomes : 

T. Attitude .Inventories and Concept Tests 

V Career development test* grades 10-11-12 rin appendix A-84). 

B, Vocational development -inventory fCrites, 19651 

II* Ojbservations 

A. Hroup ^-'ork skills ^'example exercises in ;?ppendix1 

B. Participation in <^chool ^nd work activities fexamples in Teaming 
^ctivitiesl 

C. School citizenship 

Suggested Techniques for Measuring Staff Ou-^comes : 

I. Pro;jram reaction survey fin appendix A-85) . 

TI. Records of urogram narticipation, monthly ^nd random daily lo^s ^in 
appendix A- 86) . 

Suggested Techniques For Measuring Community Outcomes : 

I- Community reaction survey fin appendix A-87) , 

II, Survey of participation in school-community career *=^ducation rictivities 
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GLXPTER 4 



STUDENT OUTCOME OBJECTIVES 



In order to provide a conceptual framework for career development learning 
activities which can be infused into all areas of the curriculum, a three- 
level set of goals and objectives is provided. The model of career educa- 
tion elaborated in this guide has five basic goals centered around self- 
esteem, decision-making, life style and vocational exploration, interper- 
sonal competence, and a work ethic. Elaborating each of the five basic 
goals are five or six performance objectives. At the third level of spe- 
cificity there are two or three behavioral objectives subsumed under each 
performance objective. 

It is suggested that any career education model encompass a set of goals 
and objectives K-12. The junior high school resource guide objectives 
(Benson, 1972, Chapter 4) are congruent with this guide. A K-12 model is 
available through the Department of Counseling and Student Personnel Psy- 
chology, College of Education, University of Minnesota. 
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A FRAMEWORK OF STUDEOT OUTCOME OBJECTIVES 



To implement a positive self-concept by making a tentative career 
choice with awareness of personal characteristics as they relate to 
work roles. 

A. Analyzes strengths in terms of skills, developed abilities, 
interests and potential for growth. 

1. The student can relate his strengths and personal resources 
to his preferred vocational choices. 

2. The student can project r.:id support a plan for personal 
development through his uentativtJ educational-vocational 
planning. 

B. Analyzes personal value:; i.i ternis of tentative career plans and 
projected life style, 

1. The stud.::nt car. identi.ry t\\o values inherent in his tentative 
career pluns . 

2. The student can prioritize his values in relationship to 
his tentative career plans and life style, 

3. The student demonstrates skill in resolving value conflicts 
between personal values and the environmental press of pro- 
jected cai-eer-life style planning. 

C. Analyzes the social roles and life style implications of his 
tentative caree . plans. 

1. The student can describe the social behavior expectations of 
his preferred occupationCs) and relate this to his self-concept. 

2. The student can describe the range of personal freedom to 
implement his self-concept in his preferred occupationCs). 

D. Describes the potential sources of satisfaction and self-expression 
in the preferred occupationCs) . 

1. The student can relate his psychological needs to tentative 
career plans. 

2. The student can project his satisfaction of economic needs 
through tentative career plans. 

3. The. student describes ways in which his interests and talents 
can be expressed through his tentative career planCs) and 
life styleCs) . 
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Li. Analyzes personal values and needs for achievement in terms of 
career aspirations. 

1. The student describes in a positive way his success needs and 
actively copes with fears of failure. 

2. The student compares his success aspirations with workers ' 
in the preferred o<:cupation(s) . 

F. Demonstrates personal contributions to society by work experiences 
and social organization participation. 

1. The student participates in work experiences such as entry 
level jobs and describes his contributions through work. 

2. The student participates in school -community activities and 
describes his contributions. 

To apply decision-making skills to the formation of a tentative career 
hypothesis. 

A. Analyzes tentative career plans wtih a decision^making model. 

1. The student describes his career aspirations, alternative 
courses of action and the field forces affecting goal attain- 
ment . 

2. Tne student formulates sequential short-range and long-rartge 
tentative career plans with identification of decision sti^ategi 
used. 

B. Realistically predicts the probable consequences of tentativ-^ 
'^areer plans . 

1. The student describes the out-tomes of his tentative career 
decisions in terms of personal goals and effects upon signifi- 
cant others . 

2. The student can describe the odds of success and failure of 
career plans from a personal viewpoint. 

3. The student modifies tentative career plans in the light of 
new information and chance factors. 

C. Exhibits responsibility for the consequences of educational-voca- 
tional decisions and career goal striving. 

1. The student accurately attributes to himself the elements of 
his career status for which he is personally responsible. 

2. The student takes the required action to implement his career 
plans on a reality test basis. 

D. Demonstrates coordinated decision-making in various life spheres 
and periods o€ time. 
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1. The student relates educational, occupational, family life, 
and recreational decisions into an integrated tentative life 
style. 

2. The student projects into the future the consequences of career 
decisions made now. 

Exhibits planful use of resources in achieving career aspirations. 

1. The student *s use of time and energies is congruent with stated 
goals . 

2. The student budgets his resources over long periods of time. 

Utilizes the major informational resources needed in career 
decision-making. 

1. The student examines critically the career advice given by 
significant others. 

2. The student utilizes appropriate criteria for evaluating 
career information. 

acquire increasing knowledge of educational-vocational possibilities, 
well as experience in work settings. 

Describes the necessary preparation for a preferred occupation(s) . 

1. The student describes the educational and training requirements 
for personal career goals. 

2. The student identifies the sources of financial assistance for 
any necessary education or experience. 

3. The student describes the various job ladder progressions of 
several preferred occupations. 

Utilizes technical and nontechnical resources for gathering infor- 
mation about preferred occupations. 

1, The student critically evaluates and uses occupational infor- 
mation from school and mass media sources. 

2, The student critically evaluates and uses occupational infor- 
mation from the community. 

3, The student critically analyzes his work experiences. ' 

Studies in detail the worker satisfactions and dissatisfactions in 
preferred career fields. 

1. The student analyzes the sources of potential frustrations, 
satisfactions, dissatisfactions in the preferred career fields. 

2. The student describes the financial connensation at various 
steps of the career ladder of the preferred occupation(s) . 



'Inc !;tuclcnt analyzes tho ethical questions which confront 
workers in the preferred areaCs) and projects personal 
solutions . 

D. Identifies the sources of power in preferred work situations and 
describes their potential personal effects. 

<£> 

1. The student describes the formal and informal power structures 
in the preferred career fieldCs) . 

2. The student describes the potential effects of various leader- 
ship styles and organizational decision-making in preferred 
employment situationfs) . 

3. The student describes the potential personal .implications of 
worker organizations such as unions and professional associa- 
tions . 

!:. Makes career plans which take into account social, economic, and 
technological changes . 

1. Describes the possible effects of social, economic, and 
technological changes upon preferred occupational role(s). 

2. Identifies the common elements in the preferred occupation (s) 
which may/- transfer to other fields. 

F. Experiences an entry level position in the school setting or in 
the comjTiunity. 

1. The student prepares for consideration by an employer when 
choosing from several job applicants. 

2. The student applies job seeking skills, including applica- 
tion and interview procedures. 

3. T\\e student analyzes the compensations and promotional 
possibilities in the entry job experience. 

To develop and apply the interpersonal competency skills required 
in preferred career plans and life style(s). 

A. Identifies interpersonal characteristics necessary for the 
preferred occupational role(s). 

1. The student describes personal career potential in terms 
of interpersonal skills. 

2. The studetn describes personal areas for growth in terms 
of interpersonal skills needed for career life style and 
and develops an action plan. 

B. Copes with the power exercis/2d by others in work and work-related 
situations in ways which are self-rewarding. 



1. The student correctly assesses formal and informal power 
structures in educational and work settings. 



2. The student maintains a personal integrity in the face 
of different and sometimes conflicting expectations of 
others. 

3. The student ases constructive problem-solving skills in 
conflict situations . 

C. lixhibits interdependence and cooperation In task and work situa- 
tions. 

1. The student exhibits an awareness of the needs of others in 
task situations. 

2. The student shares in the succ'-^ss of group goal attainment. 

D. Displays knowledge ar.d skill in applied group dynamics and work 
organization. 

1. The student anlayzes the structures and processes involved 
in productive group efforts. 

2. The student is a contributing member of a work group or 
related organization. 

E. Demonstrates effective use of interpersonal communication in 
work and work related situations. 

1. The student clarifies and evaluates the messages and instruc- 
tions of others. 

2. The student communicates messages and instructions to others 
in a helpful manner. 

3. ^ The student receives and gives feedback and suggestions. 

To develop a respect for work, including its personal, as well as 
its social, contributions and implications. 

A. Describes ways in which careers allow movement between work, 
play, and creative leisure . 

1. The student idenf'.fies ways i^i which the preferred career (s) 
affect personal growth and independence. 

2. The student explains how work experiences and leisure activities 
can interact. 

B. Describes work as a major means of changing one's personal environ- 
ment, as well as society in general. 

1. The student describes how he can work for personal and social 
changes within the preferred occupation(s) . 

2. The student describes social problems of today which future 
workers might help alleviate. 
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C. Understands the important and changing contributions of women 
and minority groups to the world of work. 

1. The student describes the effects on men and women of the 
breaking down of the traditional sex roles. 

2. The student describes the effects of minority group discrimin- 
ation. 

D. Debates the ethic of individual success versus the ethic of \ 
collective striving for social well-being. 

1. The student relates career aspirations to personal, as well 
as social, well-being. 

2. The student identifies potential conflicts between personal 
and social well-being and possible compromises. 

3. The student describes the interdependence of all workers 
in contributing to the well-being of society. 

E. Identifies the changing meanings of work over time and across 
cultures . 

1. The student can describe pre-industrial and industrial work 
ethics . 

2. The student can begin to develop a personal work ethic based 
upon an increasingly 'service-oriented society. 
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I. BROAD OBJIICTIVI: : To implement a positive self-concept by making a 
tentative career choice with awareness cf personal characteristics as 
they relate to work roles. 



A. Performance Objective : Analyzes strengthr, in terms of skills, 
developed abilities, interests, and potential for growth. 

1. Behavioral Objective : The student can reiate his strengths 
and personal resources to his preferred vocational choices. 
Evaluation : See Learning Activity number 5 or use a student 
rated self-esteem scale. 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Suggested Resources 



1. Use a group feedback 

activity after developing 
group norms of honesty 
and helpfulness. An 
individually written personal 
strengths or a "good things I 
did this week" may be preparatory 
activities . 



10-11-12 

English 

Speech 



Strength Census and 
Indirect Feedback 
(appendix A-1) 
(Counselor Assistance) 



Administer and interpret 
a variety of aptitude tests 
such as the CATB which 
measures 9 aptitudes. 



Discuss:. "Does self-respect 
respect require continued 
feedback from others?" 



12th Grade 



11-12 



Aptitudes, Achievements, 
and Interests 
(appendix A-2) 
(Counselor Assistance) 
State Employment Service 

A General Reference: 
A Career Development 
Learning Package: Self- 
Concept and Work . 
Carlson, L. et.al. 
Pupil Personnel Services 
Minnesota Department of 
Education, 1973. 



4. Have the counselor or teacher- 
advisor review the student's 
cumulative folder with him. 



10-11-12 



Have the student develop a 
resume or data sheet listing 
the major things that might 
be of interest to an employer. 
Update periodically. 



11-12 
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•Learning; Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Siif^p^es ted Hesourcos 



9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



Discuss: "IVhat is Maturity?" 
Use a sentence completion 
technique and analyrc replies 
in terms of self-characteristics, 
Begin with an item on which 
there will be many strong feel- 
ings. Discuss the Six Traits of 
Maturity. 



Social Studies 
Home Economics 
Psychology 



Administer and discuss an 
Appraisal of my Attitudes. 

Have students keep a daily 
journal of work or school 
experiences . 

Present and discuss the 
Johari Window Awareness 
Model 

Administer and discuss 
in small groups the Life 
Inventory of the Life 
Planning Workshop. 

Use a self-esteem exercise 
as a general activity or 
focus on a specific task or 
proj:ict and each individual's 
potential contributions . 

Have students do some *'Who Am 
I?" "What do I V int?" exercises 
such as a) using art materials 
to create a pictorial or 
graphic personal statement, or 
b) what is the most recent 
major turning point in your 
life? How has it influenced 
the way you are nov^;? 



English 



English 

Speech 

Psychology 



Art 

English 

Social Studies 



Sentence Completion 

(appendix A-3) 

For advanced students: 

Man's Search for Himself 

May, R. New York: 

Norton . 1953. 

Coming of Age in Samoa . 

New York: Wm. Morrow, 1928. 

Personality . McC 1 e 1 1 and , 

D. New York: Wm. Sloane 

Associates . 1951 . 

Six Traits of Maturity 

(appendix A-4) 

An Appraisal of my Attitudes 
(appendix A-5) 

Suggested Daily Journal 
(appendix A-6) 



Johari Window Awareness 
Model 

(appendix A-7) 

Life Inventory of the 
Life Planning Workshop 
(appendix A-8) 



Self-esteem Exercise 
(appendix A-9) 



Teaching Achievement 
Motivation . Mc I nty re 
and McClelland, 1971, 
pp. 26-29. 
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Learning Activities 



13. Have students investigate 

and possibly participate in 
Outward Bound self-reliance 
activities . 



14. Have students investigate 

The lluman Poteulial Movement, 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



10-11-12 
Physical 
Education 
Health 



11-12 

Speech 

Psychology 



Suggested Resources 



The Teacher Advisor 
System . Hubel K. et.al . 
Human Relations Training 
Modules, Marshall, 
Minnesota. Volume 1, 1972. 

Improvisations for the 
Theater . Evans ton, 
Illinois; NWU Press, 1963. 
Joy . Schutz W. New York: 
Grove Press, 1968. 
Group Methods Designed 
to Actualize Human " 



15. Try a "peak" experience 
exercise in which group 
members are asked to share 
any high, positive experience 
one has had in one's life. 
Consider at different age 
levels . 



Beverly Flills, California: 
The Holistic Press, 1970. 
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I. Bf^QAD Oi.-;E:CTI VE : To implement a positive self-concept by makin)^ a 
tentative career choice with awareness of personal characteristics 
as they relate to work roles. 



A. Performance Objective : Analyzes strengths in terms of skills, 
developed abilities, interests, and potential for growth. 

2. Behavioral Ob j ecti vc : The student can project and support 
a plan for personal development throuj^h his tentative educa- 
tional- vocational planning. 

[•valuation : Use a career develonnent contract with onf^oinp. 
r:oals , activities , and sol f-eval nation , 



.earning:' Activities 



Helated Subj ect 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



SuG:gested Resources 



1. iiave students work first 
individually and then 
trios on developing a 
personal goal statement 
and a force field analysis. 

2. Administer work samples from 
different occupational fields, 
interpret in light of employer 
requirements. Discuss possible 
ways 'of achieving a minimum 
level of proficiency. 



Physical 

Science 

Physics 



Business 
Education 
Industrial 
Arts 

Vocational 
Agriculture 



Field Force Analysis 
(appendix A-10) 



Have students survey employers 
as to the well-developed 
skills or lack of skills of 
employees hired recently. 



5. 



iiave studenl.; evaluate their 
task participation using the 
Analysis of Personal Behavior 
in Groups . 

Develop a free association 
exercise in which occupations 
are named and talents or 
skills that come to mind are 
described . 



Analysis c?f Personal 
Behavior in Groups 
(appendix A- 11) 



Fi Im: Goals and Dreams 



6. Administer the Goals for 
Personal Deve] onment . 



English 

Group Dynamics 

Communication 

Units 



Goals for Personal 
Development (appendix 
A- 12) 
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Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suppested Resources 

Skill Area 



1. Discuss: "lliere is only one 
right occupation for any one 
individual . " 

8» Have students write a Career 
Development Contract 

Have students use tlie Round 
Robin llelper-flelpee I-xercise 
formulate a personal goal 
statement . 

10 » Have students fill out and 

discuss several sel f- appraisal 
forms . 



Iinglish 

Social Studies 



11, Bring in several employers 
and have them describe three 

of their most valuable employees: 
In the follow-up discussion, 
emphasize the unique individual 
traits and abilities that make 
these ]')eople valuable as employees, 

12. Have students develop an 
occu})at ional fantasy . 
lincourage imagination and 
creativity to bring out 
goals, values, and life style 
considerations that may not 
be in the student's awareness. 

15. Have students write an 

achievement plan for their 
"aim in life." Tlien ask 
tliem to share their plans 
in trios and consider tlie 
fo 1 lowi ng ques ti ons : 
a) How can you tell how 
much you want the goal? 
b. How realistic is it? 

c) Is the action appropriate 
to the goal? 

d) How much is success due to 
personal responsibility, fate, 
•chance or otlier people? 



Creative 
Writing 



Teacher-Advisor 
F^rogram 



Career Development 
Contract (appendix A- 13) 

Round Robin Helper-Ilelpee 
(appendix A-14) 



How I Plan to Achieve 
My Career Goals (appendix 
A-15) Self Appraisal: 
*!y Personality (appendix 
A-16) Inventory of the 
Self- Concept (appendix 
A-17) 



Teaching Achievement 
Motivation. 



Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Have students practice 
devising specific concrete 
goals with intermediate 
goals and built-in check 
points. For example: 
al Obstacles Action Help 

Plan Available 



Discuss the following History 

quotation: ^'Occupational 

performance was the primary 

locus of social evaluation 

and performing well enough 

as a farmer, trader, or 

fisherman to obtain a title 

. . .required the continued 

application of his own efforts 

in the service of his 

individual goals . " 



Have students fill out an Teacher-Advisor 

"admiration ladder.'' Write Program 

the name of someone admired 

on the top rung, someone 

not liked at all on the bottom 

rung and somewhere in between 

his own name. Discuss what 

qualities the students value 

in the people they most 

admire and what they would 

have to do to be more like 

those people. 



Discuss : Asked 
him to overcome 
readily, ndison 
previous ones." 



what enabled 
obstacles so 
said, "the 



Have students practice "getting Values Clarification 

started exercises" relating to pp. 211-213. 

personal goal setting and 
career life style values. 




B RO/M) OB.Ji-xrri vn : To implement a positive self-concept by makin^;^ a tentative 
career choice witli avsMreness of personal cliaracteristics as they relate to 
work roles. 

Performance Objective : Identifies his personal values in terms of 
tentative career plans and projected life styles. 

1. Behavioral Objective : The student can identify the values inherent 
in his tentative career plans. 

evaluation : Have the student pive an oral report on his beliefs 
and values and how they will affect his achievement in work. 

Related Subject 

Learning: Activities And/Or Suc:;^ested Resources 

Skill Area 



Read a few appropriate 
selections from Odward R. 
Morrow's This I Believe , 
i.e., "Mary Martin" 
' ' Ja ck i e Rob i ns on . ' 



or 



Have the class read and 
discuss poetry appropriate 
to the study of occupations 
and values, i.e., Robert 
Frost's "Two Tramps in Mudtime," 
nibran Kahlil's "Of Work" from 
' The Prophet , or Walt l^itman's 
"I Hear America Sinking." 

Have students read and discuss 
short biographical or auto- 
biographical selections which 
point out factors influencing 
vocational choice, e.g., Louis 
Bromfield's "My Ninety Acres," 
"Clearance Day's," or "Tlie 
Story of a Farmer." 



a. 
b. 



c. 



Bnplish 



General References : 
Values and Teaching 

Values Clarification : 
A Handbook of Practical 
Strategies for Teachers 
and Students 

A Career Development 
Learning Package , 
Value Identification 



Discuss: "Is it really possible 10-11-12 

to go from rags to riches in History 

America today? Can ability Social Studies 
and hard work gurantee success 
for all Americans? 



Discuss: "Wliat is success. . . Choices 
Money? Power? Social Stature? 
something entirely different?" 

Have students write a short Hnglish 
essay defining success. Discuss 
what values and specific goals are 
implied. 



l.earninr. Act i vi ties 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
.Skill Area 



Suf^c^ested Resources 



IHscuss Tlioreciu's statement 
"If a nan does not keen pace 
with his comnanions, perhaps it 
is because ho hears a different 
driunmer." This has been updated 
to "different strokes for 
different folks." Have small 
.i^roup discussion of this concej^t 
as it applies to career planninr^. 

iland out lists of values 
and iiave students do the 
Value Preference L-xercises. 



Social Studies 
f-nrlish 



A Career nevolopment 
Learning r'ackaf^o: 
Vn lue Tacnt i cation 



Va lue R re f e r e n c e 
(appendix \-18) 



i:xercises 



9. Have students administer 
value inventories to 
workers in different fields. 

10. Have students construct a values 
t^rid listing issues on the left- 
hand side of the paper and then 
respond to each issue as to free 
choice, degree of consistency, 
and public affirmation. 



On-the-.Tob 

Training 

Program 



Values Clarification 
pp. 35, 36, 37 



11. Use the "Proud lV]iip" exercise 
in which students are asked to 
consider specific areas or 
issues they are proud of, i.e., 
fajnily tradition, a new skill 
learned. 



Valuer Clarification 
pp. 134-137 



Use the "Public Interview" 
exercise in which students 
are briefly interviewed in 
front of the class as to 
their views on various 
issues . 



Rn^l ish 

Social Studies 
Sneech 



Values Clarification 
pp. 139-151 

Val ue I dent i fi cat ion 



13. Have students keep a "Values 
Journal" which includes the 
notes from other value exercises, 
as well as other compositions 
and comparisons over time. 



Values Clarification 



pp. 



168-170 
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Learning Activities 



Related Subject 

And/Or Sug^^ested Resources 

Skill Area 



14. * Have students in pairs engage 
in "Sensitivity Nbdules" 
which are brief experiences 
in participation in actual or 
simulated risk and value laden 
situations, i.e., sit in the 
waiting room of the maternity 
or emergency ward of a city 
hospital . 



English 

Speech 

Psychology 



Valugs Clarification 
pp. 266-275 



15. 



16. 



Mdve students participate in 
otlier value exercises in the 
Values Clarification handbook. 



Have students investigate 
tlie values implied or made 
explicit in traditional and 
popular music. 



Music 



Values Clarificati on 
^'Personal Coat of Armis" 
pp. 278-280, ''Alligator 
River*' pp. 290-294, 'The 
Jliracle Workers" pr . 338- 
342, "Ways :o Live" pp. 
343-35 2, and "Are \ou 
Someone IMio" pp. 366-3'73. 



17., Administer and discuss the 

Survey of Personal Values (SPV) 



Survey of P ersonal Values 
SRA, 259 Hrle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 50611 
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[. lHl!l'\[iil^JllIlI^ 'J'o implement positive self-concept by making a tentative 
career choice with awareness of personal characteristics as they relate to 
work roles . 

Performance Objective : Identifies his personal values in terms of 
tentative career plans and projected life styles. 

^^ehavior Objective : The student can practice his values in relation- 
shin to lus tentative career plans and life style, 
[•valuation: Have students describe with a 'rank order five values 
underlying their career plans. 

Related Subject 

Learninn Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



1, Discuss the value implications 
of J. L. Hollard's six major 
Jife styles: "Realistic," 
"Intellectual," "Social," 
"Conventional," "Finterprising , " 
and "Artistic." 



11-12 

Social Studies 
Psychology 



Have a committee research 
computerized dating. Consider 
the values and priorities 
implicit in the matching 
process . 

Have students survey others 
(parents, teachers, workers) 
to determine liow tliey rank tlie 
various rewards and disadvantages 
of their work and other social 
rol es . 



riath 

Soci al Studies 
Home Economics 



Administer and discuss: 
Selecting Alternatives. 



ffy Values : 



Have each student list his personal 
hierarchy of values related to work and 
in small groups share similarities 
and differences in each other's lists. 



6. Look at the priority given to 

money in our society by studying 
some familiar quotations and 
sayings, i.e., "Money talks," 
"Money isn't everything, but it's 
ahead of whatever is in second 
place," "Never lend money to a 
friend . " 



Ameri can 
Studies 
Business 
Education 



My Values: Selecting 
Alternatives (appendix 
A-19) 




Adn-nister and discuss: Values 

and Needs: Their Importance to You, 
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Values and Needs: Their 
Importance to You (apnendix 
A-20) 



I.' irninj'. \ct ivi ties 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
S!;ill Area 



Surrfre steel ^lesoiirces 



8. 



10, 



lise ail ' Auction Kxercise" 
to simulate the rankinc; of 
events or traits and discuss 
the value implications. 



Administer and discuss the 
Choice \'alue Clarification 
I^xercise . 

niscuss the process of 
valuing, including the 
elements of free choice, 
alternatives , affirmin^iz, 
and acting. 



Forced 



lOtli orade 



Values and Teaching 



Forced Clioice Value 
Clarification Fxercisc 
(appendix A-21) 

Va lues and Teachinp 
np. 28-29 



11. Have students sketch a life 
plan in which some values 
arc placed al)Ove others. 

12. Have students assess the 
strength of their feelinpis 

on issues with which they can 
identify. 



\'a 1 ues C 1 ar i f i c at i on 
"Strenf^th of Values" 
pp. 250-2S1 



13. As a different exercise in 

setting priorities, have students 
select from lists of 13 the 3 
most essential and 3 least 
essential items. 



Values Clarification 
"Raker's Dozen" 
pp. 383-3S4 



14. Administer the Work Values 



Inventory which measures the 
relative strenp,th of 15 
values such as intellectual 
stimulation, job achievement 
and ecomonic returns. 



V/ork Values Inventory 
Super, D. F . 

Boston: Hou^^hton Mifflin 
1965 
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^' i^^'OAi) (MITI-Crivn : To inplcncnt a positive sclf-conccnt by makin.d a tentative 
career choice with awareness of personal cluiracteris t ics as thev relate to. 
work roles. 



Performance Objective : r^lentifies his nersonal values in terns of tentative 
career plans and projected life styles. 

^- Behavioral Objective : The student demonstrates skill in resolvin.r; 
value conflicts- between nersonal values and tlie environmental press 
of projected career-life style nlanninn. 

H valuation : Develop a lal^oratory exercise where a student must ani^v 
a problem-solvina process to a personal value-environmental press 
value conflict. 

Rol ated Subi cct 

Learnin^T Activities And/^r ' Su^JTcsted Resources 

Skill Area 



Have students role play some 
value conflict situations, i.e., 

a) within the indivithial , 

b) between workers in a career field, 

c) between workers in different 
career fields, 

d) between a worker and tlie 
orn:ani zat ion of employer; 



Role play some stereotyped work 
roles and the imnlied role 
conflicts, i.e., commission 
sales people. 

Have students study the 
portrayal of occupations in 
the mass media. FHscuss the 
innliecl value conflicts between 
personal values and the attributes 
nort raved . 



Values and Teachin?^ 
pp. 57-50 and 121-122 



Hnf^lish 
^^ass *ledia 
Units 



Have students conduct structured 
interviews of different ai^e 
eropus as to their views of liard 
work. Compare and contrast the 
implied values. Discuss the 
value conflicts and chanf^es in- 
volved in dealing with such 
conflicts . 



F.nalish 



EKLC 



\'iew some historical and 
contemporary films depictini^ 
various values and life style 
preferences. FHiscuss the 
overt and implied value con- 
flicts within and across films. 
Consider ways of dealing con- 
structively with these conflicts, 



History 
Hnfilisli 
^ la s s Me d i a 
Units 



Films: Sixteen in 
Webster Troves a..j 
Tliat '^e 



28 
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delated Subiect 

:.earninr. Activities And/Or * Su^rf^ested Resources 

Skill Area 



6. Discuss: Is it possible to lOtb eradc 
make compromisos in value 

conflicts? 

7. Present situations where some 10th crrade 
resolution of value conflict 

involvin)^. compromises appear 
necessary, i.e., early mnrria/^^e 
plans and a career f-pal involvint^ 
expensive traininj^, career and 
life style values of social 
service, job security, and 
hioh financial status. 

S. Have students list their 11-12 

personal work-related values Social Studies 

and the der.ree of congruence 

or conflict with the values of 

particular segments of society 

such as the youth counter 

culture, the Protestant worl: 

ethic, the women's liberation 

movement, etc. 

9. ilave the class attempt to list 11-1.? 

the work related values held by Social Studies 
society today. Discuss the 
possible rankin.fT of these 
values in terms of importance 
by various sei^ments of our 
society in terms of age, socio- 
economic status, etc. 

10. Develop with the class a problem- Matli 
solving model of value anlaysis 

and conflict resolution. Include 
the elements of clarification of 
the issue or question, considering 
all the data and alternatives, 
applying tlie rules of logic and 
acting consistent with one's 
values in goal acliievemen t . 

11. Discuss: On a value question, 
one man's opinion is as good as 
anotlier \s . 

12. Discuss: If the Prussians agreed 
to use a logical nethod analyzing 
values, and the Americans did the 
same, we would be able to clear 
up some differences between the 
two countries . 

ERIC 13 



Learii i.ri)» Act i v i t ies 



Related Subj cct. 

And/Or Sup^ested RcsourcGS 

Skill Area 



13. f)iscuss Skinner's thesis 
that : value judfrments 
take up where science leaves 
off and that value judi^ments 
are really (guesses as to the 
success or failure of a 
cultural invention. Tf we 
could desifTH societies with 
more knowledp.e and confidence 
value questions would not be 
rai s ed . 



11-12 

World Affairs 
Psvcholoev 



Kaldon-Two . Sk i nner 
B.F. New York : 
Macmillan, 1948. 



neyond Freedom and 
Dignity . Ski nner , 
B.F. New York: 
^:acmillan, 1972 . 



4 
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T. iM^OAI) Onj rcrivr.: lo implement a positive self-concept hy makinf^ a tentati.e 
career choice with awareness of personal characteristics as they relate to 
work roles. 

Performance Objective : Analyze th^ social role and life style implications 
of his tentative career plans. 

1. Behavioral Objective : The student can describe the social bohaviox 
expectations of his preferred occup-ttion (s) , and relate this to 
self-concept . 

[-.valuation : Compare the student's expressed social behavior --c- 
tations of preferred occupation(s) with that of workers in tht field. 

Related Subject 

Learninf^. Activities And/Or Sun^csted Resources 

Skill Area 



1. nave students Interview 10th .firado 

workers in various situations Health 
to determine the physical 
and mental fatif^ue they 
experience. 



Debate whether a job is an 
expression of your personality 
or whether the job tends to 
create a certain type of 
personality. 



11-12 

Psvcholory 



Have students study the 
occupations seen on television, 
in motion pictures, and other 
media'. Consider the expec- 
tations and possible career 
s tercot\'~'ios nort raved. 



P.nf^lish 
*^ass Media 
Units 



Whatever Became Of? 



4. ;iavo students observe the I'^th 
workers in their community 

in terms of social and career 
expectations wliicli are actually 
operatinr;, as well as possible 
stereotyping factors . 

5. Have each student select two 
careers that he could qualify 
for, but which he would consider 
unsuitable in terms of self-ima,qe, 
i.e., educationally qualified for 
sales work but lacking: assertiveness , 
willinrjness to travel and self-orj^an- 
izat ion . 



r^rade Community Career Development 

Advisory Committee 



Introduce a unit on self-concept 

with an analysi of the traits of 

others as reflected in popular music. 

(cont.) jL 



Related Su])ject 

U'arninj^ Activities And/Or Suo^ested Resources 

Skill Area 



6 (cont.) For example, Simon 
and Carfunkel's "I Am a Rock," 
John Corey's "I've Come to 
Look for America." 

7. Administer the Self-Ima^e 
Inventory. Discuss in a 
general way the personal 
and social expectations of 
various career fields. Career 
stereotypes should be pointed 
out whenever possible. 

8. Have students make a Self- 
Imapc Colla^^e. 

9. Have the class write 
anonymous "Dear Abby" letters 
relating to the problem of 
self-understandinj^ and have 
class members offer solutions. 

10. Adininister and discuss the 
possible career implications 
of the Sentence Completion 
Inventory. 

11. [)iscuss : "I do my thin^, and 
you do your thint^. I am not 

in this world to live up to your 
expectations and you are not in 
this world to live up to mine. 
You are you and I ;un I , and if by 
chance we find each other, it's 
beautiful. If ;.nr , it can't be 
helped." Fritz Perls. 

2. Discuss the nature of conformity, 
consider the potential positive and 
negative effects of conformity 

and anti-conformity 

3. Have students complete the Pattern 
Search Strategy which foc^ es on 
developing awareness of : oits and 
compulsions. 



Music 



11-12 



Art 



Sel f- Image Inventory 

(appendix A-22) 

Test items available from: 

Instructional Objectives 

Fxchange, P.O. Box 24095 

Los .Angeles, California 

900.24 

Self-image Collage 
(appendix A-23) 



Sentence Completion 
Inventory (appendix A-24) 



Tlioughtful Fnternrises 
775 South Madisun , 
Pasadena, California 
91106 



T\\e Lonely Crowd 
Riseman , D. 

\'cv Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950. 

Values Clarif icatio r 
pp. 214-218 



t. Discuss the power of group norms 
over member behavior. 



Sociology 
llnit 



The Social Psychology of 
r:ducation . Johnson, D. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1970. 
Chapter 12. 
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BROAD OB.JI'.CriVIi : To implement a positive self-concent by makin.fT a tentative 
career choice with awareness of personal characteristics as they relate to 
work roles. 

Performance Objective : Analyze the social role and life style implications 
of lus tentative career plans. 

Behavioral Object ive : The student can descril^e the ranpe of personal 
freedom to implement his personal . self-concept in his preferred 
occupation(s) . 

[•valuation : Have the students compare ten adjectives describing: their 
self-concept with a description of the preferred career-life style. 

Related Sul^ject 

Learnin.fT Activities And/Or Su^frested Resources 

Skill ^rea 



In small frroups, have the students 
work on lonj^i tudinal case studies 
of life styles that iriicrht ^o with 
vara ous occupations . 

Discuss . cr.se studies of work or 
a career as a neans of self- 
<!iscoverv. 



Lives in Proq:ress > ' 
White, R. w/ 

New York? Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston , 1PS2 . 

Case Studies 
(appendix A-25) 



3. Have the class read poems 

dealinfT with self-understandinf^, 
such as: f-nily Dickinson ^s "I'm 
N'ohody! Who Arc You?," Rdward 
Arlinf^ton Robinson *s "Miniver 
Cheevy," "Richard Cory," and 
r.dward Rowland Sill's "Oppor 
tunity /' 



F.nrrlish 



4. Tn small r^roups , have the 

students discuss novels they 
have read with self- concept 
thenes . Have students write 
compositions comparinf^ theni 
selves to characters in the 
boolc. Use this as a sprin^- 
Iioard to a discussion of self- 
inaf^e, life style and career. 



Hnc^lish 



Novels with Self-Concept 
Themes C^P^endix A-2i ) 



Discuss personality development 
in teniis of openness and self- 
awareness, usinf^ the Johari 
IVintlow. 



Social Studies 
Psycliolo^y 
Home f'cononic? 



The Johari Awareness 

(appendix A- 7) 

Of Human Interaction 



Model 



Discuss: "Wc o not need to 
reveal ourselves to others; 
but only to thos^e we love. For 
then we are no lon^^er revealing]; 
ourselves in order to seem but ^^ 
order to eive." Albert Camus (1-^63). 



17 



1 2th erade 



a3 



Learnint^ Activities 



^ Discuss: "Tlie tumin^^ back 
of the experience of the 
individual upon himself. » . 
is the essential condition 
with the social process, for 
tlie development of the mind.' 
Buckley (1967) . 

Use a lvlio Are You? procedure 
such as asking students to 
describe themselves in 10 
words , to focus on our many 
role definitions . 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Sufi^es ted Resources 



12th f^rade 



lOtli ^rade 
Teacher - 
Advisor 
Procrram 



Man's Search for Himself 
May, R. 

Mew York : Morton 
195.3 



Values Clarification 
pp. 306-30'7 



Present a model of human 
development and discuss the 
career implications. 



Child 

Development 
Courses in 
Social Studies 
Home Economics 



A Developmental Model 
of Human Relations 
(appendix A- 27) 
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BROA!) ()iinurnvi^: To implement a positive self-concent by makinc^ a tentative 
career choice with awareness of personal characteri sties' as they relate to 
work roles » 



Perfornance Ohjective : Describes the potential sources of satisfaction 
and self-expression in the preferred occupation(s) , 

^- behavioral Objective : The student can relate his psvcholori cal needs 
to tentative career plans. 

livaluation : See leaminp. activities 5, 0 and 17>. 



Learni n,r; Activities 



I. Invite a nersonnel counselor, 
industrial psycholoi^ist or 
industrial nurse to discuss 
the relationships between 
nhysical and mental liealtii 
and occupational stress. 



Related Subject 

And/Or Sup,aested Resources 

Skill Area 



inth f^rade 
Health 



ilave students survev 
occupational resources to 
determine the decree of 
need satisfaction 
achieved in various 
occunat ions . 



Important X'eeds of iVorkcrs 
(apnendix A-28) 



5. Have students rank or 
select the need' factors 
involved in t!^cir career 
nlanninr . 



\'e( 1 '-actors Appendix 
(appendix A-2o) 



Video tape five lO-minute 
presentations by teacliers on 
why they are teachinc^- - focus 
on psycI'iOlof^ical needs. Have 
students make video tapes of 
in-school workers and otlier 
community workers. 

Help students identify tlie 
economic, intrinsic and status 
rewards of various preferred 
occupations at different levels 
and over the career life span. 

Have students interview workers 

as to work satisfactions and rewards 

as related to psycholof^ical needs. 



Have students interview other 
students who Iiave had some work 
experience . 



Parent-Ten cher-Student 
Association 



iVorker Satisfaction Inter- 
view (anpendix A- 29) 
Worker Intervi ew 
(appendix A-2P) 
Information on the IVorkcr 
(appendix A-31) 
On-the-Job Trainin,r 
Students 



Loarni ni; Act iv i t ics 



Related Subj ect 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Suaj^ested Resources 



8. Study and discuss Case 
Studies or IVork Adjustment 

9. Administer and discuss the 
Minnesota Importance Quest' 
naire. Point out the chr i^niv 
need patterns of adolesce :e 
relationship to the 20 no ds 
measured. 

Ki. Develop a continuing 

activity of havinr, students 
listen for indications of 
need satisfactions 
whenever there is a 
resource sneaker presen- 
tation, -'resentations may 
be taped for later playback 
analys is . 



I 

Case Studies of Work 
Adjustment (appendix A-.'^2) 

11-12 AvailalUe from: 

Minnesota Industrial 
Relations Center 
Bulletin 48, "Occupational 
Reinforcer Patterns" and 
Bulletin 47, "Theory of 
V/o^k Adjustment" 



11. Have students prepare a Film Making 

video tape or film production Mass Media 

of workers in different Unit? 
occupations i 1 lustratinc: the 
satisfactions in their work. 



12, 



15. 



Have students participate in 
several need analysis activities. 
Ask them to consider what was 
satisfying in particular 
activities such as: service 
projects, committee work, 
direct sellinf^, creative projects 
scientific experiments. 

Discuss work adjustment from the 
standpoint of an individual's 
rsycho logical needs and job 
satisfaction or the extent to 
wliich a job provides the 
/'reinforcers'' or rewards whicli 
meet tiie individual's needs. 



lOth f^rade 



Bulletins 47 and 48 
Listed in Learnint^ 
Activity 9 



14. Discuss occupational preferences as 
expressions of personality types. 



IS. [develop an Hmotional .\'eeds 



EKLC 



Teacher- a) Career Development: Self - 

Advisor Concept Theory " 

Pro,{^ram b) Self-Directed Search - 

Psycholo.rry A Guide for Fducational - 

Ifome Pconomics Vocational Plann inr^ 
Social Studies 




I. BROAi) OB Jl.CI IVI: : To implement a positive self-concept by making a tentative 
career choice with awareness of personal characteristics as they relate 
to work roles » 



D. 



Performance Objective : Describes the potential sources of satisfaction 
and self-expression in the preferred occupation(s) . 

2- Behavioral Objective : T!ie student can project his satisfaction 
of economic needs tlirougli tentative career plans. 
r. valuation : Have students project a personal life style budget 
with the incorporation of the total financial rewards' availalile from 
the preferred occupation(s) . 



F.earninr. Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



SufTfjested Resources 



1 . ^^'lvo students prepare a 
u-eekly budret for tlieir 
school year. Have them look 
at short -ran'^^.e and lonrer-ranqe 
financial <"oals and plans. 

!Iave students do a systematic 
study of salaries usin^^ want 
ads and interviewing. 'Hscuss 



Business 

F.ducation 

^^nth 



T'conomics 
Social Studies 



the factors accountin,^ for 
differences in salaries. ^lon- 
sider start ino salaries, iU-or:ot i ona 1 
anti experience raises, frinr^e ^cnefi 



3. Have students convert various 
ways of payin.f^ salaries, i.e., 
liourly wa^c^es, monthly \;anes , 
percentage commissions , yearly 
waries . 



lath 



4. Ask students to compute cost 
projections for future education 
on a yearly basis. Do the sa :e 
for future family livinc^ expenses 
after studyin^f^ tlie financial 
aspects of family livin^r^, e.p,., 
life and liealth insurance, child 
rearing, home ownership. 

5. Invest ioate the various types 
of paycheck deductions, i.e., 
PICA, U.S. withholdin(^ tax, and 
other deductions such as union 
dues, insurance, savinc^s plans. 

J. Invite an insurance person in 
to discuss actuarial tables and 
life insurance planning. 



EKLC 



*^ath 

Hcononics 



^!ath 



r?ath 
Al5^e])ra 
Statist ics 
Probability 



47 
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Lcarnino Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Sur,;:Test ed Resources 



Have students investic^ate 
the variety of pension plans; 
include the limitations of 
many plans. 



Do a study of inflation and 
the business cycle. Relate 
the results to tentative 
career plans . 

Study various savings 
possibilities, i.e., bonds, 
c. edits unions, bank accounts. 

Study various investment 
possibi lities , i.e., real 
estate, stocks; also 
consider education and iob 
training as an investment. 

Have students research 
consumer protection 
legislation and related 
problems. Include work 
ethics and value implications. 

Discuss federal income tax 
laws in terms of career 
planning. Consider the effects 
upon spendable income, as well 
as comparisons between salaried 
and nonsalaried and investment 
income and deductions. 

Have students do a Survey of 
Preferred Occupations coverinc^ 
economic factors. 

Have students compare the short and 
lon^-ranf^e economic rewards of the 
occupations they* re considering;. 

Discuss: l.liat role does money 
play in your definition of 
success? 



12th orade 
Social Studies 



You and Your Pension 
Nader, R. and Blackwell, K. 
New York: Grossman 
Publishers, 1973. 
(Paperback, 2 IS paaes. Si. 66) 



Hconomics 



Business 

Education 

Math 

Business 

Education 

Ficonomics 



Accountinv^ 
Math 



Survey of Preferred 
Occupations (appendix 
A-33) 
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^* ^^''^^^^^ orATIiCTTV}! : To implement a positive self-concept by making a tentative 
career choice with awareness of personal characteristics as they relate to 
work roles. 

D. Performance Objective: Describes the potential sources of sati^ faction 
and self-expression in the preferred occupation (s} . 

^. Behavioral Objective : Tlie student describes ways in which his 

interests and talents can be expressed through his tentative careei 
plans and life styles. 

li valuation : Compare tested and expressed interests and abilities 
with, a |vir;h school and post high school plan sheet. 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Suggested Resources 



.Study the Career Qiarts 
relating careers, training, 
and school subjects. 



All Subjects 



Career Charts 
Personnel Services 
Minnesota Department 
of Education 



(lave students consider their 
interests by comparing the 
nature of newspaper sections 
or magazine articles they read. 

Have students research interest 
testing, including the test 
manuals for the SVIB, the Kuder 
and the Ohio Vocational Interest 
Inventories . 



4. Ask students what their 
specific dislikes and low 
interest areas are as a 
way of eventually focusing 

on interests to explore further. 

5. Discuss the effects of 
male and female sex 
stereotyping upon the 
measurement and self- 
assessment of interests 
and abilities. 



Onrrlish 



Psychology 



Social Studies 
Psychology 
Home Pconomics 



(Counselor Assistance) 
^^innesota Vocational 
Interest Inventory Manual 
Clark, K. , Campbell, D. 
New York: The Psychology 
Corporation 



1, ^65^ 



Psychological testing 
Anastasi , A. Londom: 
Tlie Macmillan Company, 
1068. Chapter 18. 



Have students use the 
Worker Interview-- 
Interests and Abilities 



Worker Interview-- 
Interests and Abilities 
(appendix A-.'S4) 
PTSA 



EKLC 



A3 



Learnini^ Activities 



Related Subject 
;\nci/Or 
Skill Area 



Sugfrested Resources 



10, 



In small groups, have students 
discuss School Suhjocts and 
Work Hxperiences, 

Allow students to take special 
aptitude tests to broaden 
their vocational exploration, 
i.e., the General Apti .utude Test 
Battery . 

Invite the school psycholop[ist 
in to discuss TO testin?^ and 
special abilities , 

.Have students fill out the 
Inncdiatc Versus [.on[^-Term 
Ilcwar^Ls Cliart . 



School Subjects and 
Work Hxperienccs 
(appendix A-3S) 

(Counselor Assistance) 
Presentation of testii'i.r; 
opportunities and test 
score interpretation 



Imnediate Versus Lon.^- 
Tern Rewards Chart 
(appendix 
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BROAD OilJficn'I VI: : To implement a positive self-concept by ml:in,^ a tentative 
career choice with awareness of personal characteristics as they relate to 
work roles. 

I-'. Performance Objective : Analyzes personal values and needs for achievement 
in temis of career aspirations. 

1. Behavioral Objective : The student describes in a positive way his 
success needs and actively copes with fears of failure. 
[•valuation : Use the Field Force Analysis in the appendix (A-10). 

Related Subject 

Lcarnini^ Activities And/Or Su^.^ested Resources 

Skill Area 



Have students play various com- 
petitive frames, i.e., darts, 
rin\\ toss, etc. Discuss reac- 
tions in achievement and 
motivation situations, such 
as kind of aoals set, feelings 
experienced and effects u]:)on 
performance. 



Social Studies 
Psychology 
Physical 
Education 



Teaching Achievement 
Motivation 



Discuss ^oal settinj^: and risk 
taking as a function of one's 
success needs. 



3. Discuss the opportunities for 
moderate risk tviking in 
school. Fvaluate th-j grading 
system in terms of risk taking 
and needs for achievement and 
possible fears of failure. 
Consider the effects of erading 
policies and course difficulty 
upon student course selection. 

•1. Have students share observations 
of each other's competitiveness 
in school activities and classes. 

5. Present an occupational fantasy 
exercise in small group setting. 
Discuss one's level of aspiration 
as being partly based upon one's 
past experiences of success and 
fai lure . 



Student 
Counci 1 



The Achieving Society 
McClellan, D.C. 
Free Press, 1967. 
Chapters 6, 7, and 8 



Physical 

Education 

Group Counseling 

Art 
Drama 



Have the class discuss and give 
examples of "fears of failure" and 
"hopes of success." 



EKLC 
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Learninji Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Sup,r^este(l Resources 



7. Discuss family ordinal 
position as it related to 
one's need to achieve. 

8. Do a Iiistorical analysis of 
the Protestant ethic, em- 
igration, and the westward 
movement in the United States. 
Relate the analysis to the cur- 
rent chanc^ing work ethic and 
personal definitions of success. 

9. Have committees study different 
examples of social values 
rep^ardin;^ achievement, i.e., 
American Indian tribes, hippie 
communes. Communist countries, 
etc. Ask tlie students to 
compare their achievement values 
with the cultures studied. 



Home HconoTTiics 
Social Studies 
Psycholo^i^y 

American 
History 



roreifi;n Lanj^uaf^es 
IVorld Affairs 



10. Discuss /personal r^oal settin^j 
usinc^ a force field analysis. 
Look at the differences in levels 
of aspiration in terms of goal 
difficulty and the balance of 
forces for and af^ainst. 



Field Force Anal 
(appendix A-10) 



EKLC 
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^^^''^^LilfiLLil^l^l^i- '^'^ implement a positive self-concept bv making a tentative 
career choice with awareness of personal characteristics' as thev relate 
to work roles . 



Perf ormance Objective : Analyzes personal values and needs for achievement 
in tenns of career aspirations. 

2. Behavioral Objective "'he .-tudent compares his success aspirations 
with workers in the pv'-; :rred occupation(s) , 



f-valuation : See learning activity 3, 

flelated Subject 



I.earnint^ Activities 



And/Or 
Skill Area 



Su(^(?ost ed Resources 



1. As background, arrange inter- 
views with people whose 
personal liistory illustrates 
complex achievement motivation. 
People in executive -^r entre- 
preneurial positions and athletes 
are helpful people to interview. 

2, Have students interview 
older people, such as 
grandparents, as to tiieir 
views of achievement and 
hard work. Compare with 
views of their parents' 
p.eneration and fellow 
students . 

5. Interview several workers 

in the preferred occupat ion(s) 
re^ardinf^ success definitions 
and aspirations. A varity of 
interviews is recommended in 
order to maximize overaeneral- 
ization and stereotypinrj . - 

1. Invite Adlerian psycholof^ists 
to speak on life style, birth 
order, perfectionism and occupa- 
tional choice. 

). Discuss the Adlerian 
psychological view of 
perfect ioniria^, its orii^ins, 
potential difficulties and 
expression in work. 



Business H ducat ion 
Hnf^lish 

Physical Fducation 
Athletics 



Hnf^lish 
Speech 



Hnf^lish 

Social Studies 
Speech 



Social Studies 
Psvcholor^v 



Social Studies 
Psvcholof^v 



Minnesota Adlerian 
Society 



Minnesota Adlerian 
Society 
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I. i^!> OAI) Ofill'cr i Vi; : To iinplcTnent a positiv^c self-concept by nakinri a tentative 
career choice witli awareness of personal characteristics as .they relate to 
work roles. 



Performance Objectives : Denonstrates personal contributions to society 
by v;ork experiences and social orcranization participation. 



1. Behavioral Obiectives: 



such as entry level 
Fivaluation : Have all 
tlirourh emn loved work 



_ Tlie student partici]')ates in work experiences 
jobs and describes his contributions through work, 
students do an analysis of contributions nade 
activities . 



I.earnin<7 Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Ski 1 1 Area 



Suer^ested Resources 



1. Have all students fill out 
job application forms and 
prepare resumes . 



Fncrlish 
Vocational 
Af^riculture 
On-the-job traininrj 



Have students with worlc 
exneriences share their reactions 
as to contributions o^ their 
v;ork to themselves and to 
otiiers 



School Subjects and Work 
Rxneriencos (aTincndix 
\-?>5) 'Vorl'or Tnterviev; 
o'^ Interests and Ai)ilitics 
(anpondix A-.^'I) 



3. I'rain stot^ all the ]")o'tential 
ways tliat an occupation and the 
nerforuancc of a job can con- 
tribute to personal satisfactions 
(see Objective I-D) , as \';ell as 
to immediate otliers and society 
at larf^c. 



■'I. Have students survey prospective 
em.p lovers ref^ardinp t!ie importance 
of tlie following; factors in con- 
si derin<^ an applicant for an entry 
level job: Diploma, Attendance, 
'trades , Work Experience , and 
Appearance. Do tlie same with skills, 
T^ersonal qualities and work liabits 
and have tlie class tabulate the 
results in terms of rankinf^s or 
ratinc^s of importance. Be sure to 
survey a variety of entry level 
job situations and rate similarities 
and difference of rankin.f^s across joI)s. 
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r?elated Subiect 

Learninr. Activity And/Or * Sunrested Hesources 

Skill Area 



T), Have the y^rof essional and i:niUish 

nonprofessional school staff Student Council 

express the contributions of 

their work history (personal 

and social) . Have students 

summarize the results into a 

school staff resource niide 

for career education. 



/ 



UllOA l)^ 'M U! f- riVl; : To iinplcncnt a posi tive sclf-conccpt by nal:inn a, tentative 
career clioicc witli awareness of nersonal characteristics' ar^ tliey- relate to 
Korl. roles. 

^'erFomance ect ive : Pcnons trates nersonnl contributions to societv 
!)y v;o-l; experi dices and social or.f^ani zation participation. 

^' t>ehavioral Objective : Tlie student narticipates in school-c^-^irumi ty 
activities and describes Ins contributions. 

f -valuation : Have all students do an analysis of contributions narlc 
tliroupli school -cor.muni ty activities. 

Helateil Suln'cct 

Learnin- Activities And/Or ' Supncsted resources 

Skill Area - 



i.ave an Outward Bound 
instructor and/or a 
participant to spcal; to the 
clas. about tl^.c nurnoses 
and potential benefits of 
such self-reliant activities 



Plwsical 
nducat ion 
ilealth 



Have a personnel worker exnlain 

how school anci volunteer e.xperiences 

are evaluated for job applicants. 



Have students conduct a scliool 
and community survey of service 
orf^anizations-- include obj ec- 
tives, ooportuni tics and require- 
nents for service. Publish the 
results in a service niide. 



Hnr^ 1 ish 
Student 
Counci 1 
Student 
Pub 1 i cat ions 



Coninnnity Resources sucli 
as PTA, Career Pcvelonnent 
A(h''isorv Croun 



Invite representatives from 
connunity volunteer orr^ani zations 
to speak to the clas.. on 
volunteer onportunit ies and 
nri vate industry. 

Institute a student to student 
cross a^e helping pror^ran. 
lirnnhasize i nterr-^ersona 1 conmiini cat i on , 
helper^helnee roles and flexibilitv 
of role reversal and activities. 

\sk students to kcjp a lo>: of 
participation activities in and 
out of scliool. I)iscuss tho effects 
of active part i ci pnt ion and. conmitnent. 

(develop an independent study pro^^rarn 
involving a school or connunity service 
projojt. 



Cross-Are llelninn Pronrram 
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II- BROAD OBJECTIVE : To apply decision-making skills to the formation of a 
of a tentative career hypothesis. 

A- Performance Objective : Analyzes tentative career plans with a decision- 
making model . 

1. Behavioral Objective : The student describes his career aspirations, 
alternative courses of action and the field forces affecting goal 
attainment . 

Evaluation : Use the Field Force Analysis Exercise in the appendix 
(A-38). 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 

And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Have the students analyze 
their career aspirations in 
terms of their personal values. 
Consider their hi,^.h school 
plans, as well as short- and 
long-range post high school 
plans and goals. See Objective 
I-B-1-2-3 for learning activities 
and resources . 



11th grade 



Value Identification : 
A Career Development 
Learning Packag^e 



Discuss: to what degree does 
the need for status affect an 
individual's job satisfaction? 
Consider economic status, social 
status, job advancement status, 
and peer approval or status. 

Discuss: no goal should become 
50 compelling that it either 
destroys judgment in situation? 
of conflicting goals or cannot 
give way to a later and more 
fulfilling j^oal. 



Social Studies 
Psychology 



Fi 1ms trip : ^ai lure-- 
A Sure Step to Growth 



11-12 



Career Development : 
Choice and Adjustment 



Have a brain storming session to 
generate alternatives in simula- 
tions of career related choices 
and planning, i.e., high school 
course selection, co-curricular 
activities, post high school 
planning . 

Discuss: a choice implies the 
presence of at least two alterna- 
tives. Relate this to the need 
to know what the available oppor- 
tunities or alternatives are. 



Teacher- 
Advisor 
Groups 
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Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Have each student write down the 
decisions he has made recently. 
Consider the motives, the infor- 
mation gathered, the alterna- 
tives considered and the risks 
involved. 

Have the students write a short- 



rang^r*^^rsonal goal and a long- 
range personal goal. Develop in 
trios and follow with newsprint 
sharing . ' 

Discuss: iVhat was a recent 
decision you made that 
involved consideration of 
three or more alternatives? 



Group 

Counseling 
Teacher- 
Advisor 
Programs 



Field Force Analysis 
(appendix A-10) 



Discuss: The making of a 
decision ordinarily prepares 
a person to act , 

Build a class outline of the 
decision-making process for 
review and future reference. 
Make a visual presentation of 
the steps and sequence in a 
decision-making process model. 

Apply a decision-making 
process model to A Case Study. 



.Help students see the common 
elements between the scientific 
method, small group problem- 
solving and career decision- 
making. (See Objective IV-D- 
1 also.) 



Teacher- 
Advisor 

Group Counseling 

Science 

Group Dynamics 



A Case Study 
(appendix A-37) 
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BROAD QBJECTIVn : To apply decision-making^ skills to the fo^rmation of a 
tentative career hypothesis. 



Performance Objective : Analyzes tentative career plans with a decision- 
making model . 

2. Behavioral Objective : The student formulates sequential short-range 
and long-range tentative career plans with identification of the 
decision strategies used. 
Evaluation : See Learning Activity 7. 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 

And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



1. Present a resource model for 
decision-making including such 
elements as: people to talk to, 
readings and activities to do, 
and ideas to think about. Pro- 
vide practice exercises with 
simulated decision exercises. 



A General Reference; 
^'Deciding." Miller, G. 
and Gelatt, H. 
College Board Review . 
No. 82, Winter 1971-1972, 



Practice planning skills with 
simulations and then provide 
immediate planning opportunities 
with follow-up analysis, i.e., 
independent study projects, 
school assemblies, parties, etc. 

Discuss the kinds of decisions 
people at different ages must 
make: 5-year olds, 13-year 
olds, 18-year olds, 25-30-year 
olds, 40-50-year olds, 60 and 
over. 



Social Studies 
Home Economics 



6. 



Have students conduct a 
follow-up survey of alumni 
of different years as to 
career plans followed and 
career plans being contemplated. 

Discuss and provide examples 
of at least four types of 
decision-making strategies. 

Consider the sequential aspects 
of examples of the decision- 
making process. Analyze 
examples where alternatives in 
the decision-making model may 
be appropriate. 



Math 



Community Career 
Development Advisory 
Committee 



Decision-Making Strategic! 
(appendix A-38) 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 

And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Periodically review the Senior 
High School Educational Plan 
Sheet started in grade 9 in 
terms of decision strategy 
and sequence. 



(counselor ass istance) 
Senior High School 
Educational Plan Sheet 
(appendix A~59) 



II. 



BRQ/M) OBJliCnvn : To apply decision-making skills to the formation of a 
tentative career hy7)othesis. 

^. Performance Objective : Realistically predicts the probable consequences 
of tentative career plans. 

1- Beh av i or a 1 Ob j c c t i v e : The student describes the outcomes of his 
career decisions in terms of personal t^oals and effects upon sig- 
nificant others . 

Evaluation : See Learning Activity 4. 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 

And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Have students do the News 
Release and Hoal Setting 
Activities of the Life 
P 1 anning Lab or at ory . 

Have students write an 
"occupational epitaph" 
for their tombstone. 



Social Studies 
F.nglish 



Englisli 



News Release and 

Goal Setting Activities 

(appendix A-40) 



3. (-ive the student:* essay 
situations with questions 
about outcomes and effects 
upon ol'hers, i.e., an 
eTiployment interview v/ith 
multiple courses of action, 

' extenuating factors and 
possible outcomes. 

4. Have studerts predict the 
reactions of other people 
(friends, teachers, parents) 
to their tentative career 
plans and then check out the 
predictions with the people. 

5. Have studenis write a perso lal 
definition of success and 
predict the positive and negative 
re,TCtions of others to the 
defined success, i.e., family, 
friends, and co-workers. 



English 



Choices 



Have students review bio^Tra- 
phies they have read in terms 
of rhc impact of successes and 
achievoipents upon othois. 



English 



CI 
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Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Suggested Resources 



liave students role play and 
reverse roles of reactions to 
achievement of career goals by- 
significant others . 

{lave students conduct An Inter- 
view with People Important 
to You. 



An Interview with 
People Important to You 
(appendix A-413 



£2 



ERIC 
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T. BRO/U) OBJrCTIvn : To apply decision-making skills to the formation of a 
tentative career hypothesis. 

^- Performanc e Objective : Realistically predicts the probably consequen- 
ces of tentative career plans, 

2- Behavioral Objective : The student can describe the odds of success 
and failure of career plans from a personal viev^/point. 
Evaluation: Have students prepare personal expectancy tables based 
upon their career plans. (See Learning Activity 3) 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suj^gested Resources 

Skill Area 



1. Make up a ten-point scale for 
risk-taking and have students 
rate themselves, follow up, with 
a discussion of decision strate- 
gies used. 

2. Develop a mock or real invest- 
ment club. 

3. Using anonymous student records 
or mock-ups, have students 
develop expectancy tables for 
predicting high school and post 
high school grades and vocational 
success. Use basic data tabula- 
tions and percentages. 



'Deciding'* 



Business 
Education 

Math 



Minnesota Test Norms 
and Expectancy Tables 



4. Make comparisons between 

weather forecasting and pre- 
dicting human behavior, i.e., 
school grades, job success 
criteria, etc. 



Science 
Psychology 



6. 



Discuss situations where the 
"wise" choice might involve 
educational and career choices 
where the predicted difficulty 
is high. 

Have the students look at 
risk taking implications of 
various decision strategies. 



Math 



Filmstrip : Failure-- 
A Sure Step to Growth 



Decision-Making Strate- 
gies (appendix A-38) 
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^I- BROAD OBJI.CriVFi : To apply decision-makinfr skills to the formation of a 
tentative career hypothesis. 



B. 



Performance Objective : Realistically predicts the probable consequences 
of tentative career pi an s . 

Behavioral Objective : The student modifies tentative career plans 
in the light of new information' and chance factors. 
Evaluation : Consider the student »s planning modifications while 
in high school and later as measured by an alumni survey. 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Suggested Resources 



1 . Define a "work history" as 
including: periods of 
unemployment, vacations, 
periods of employment and 
various positions held. Have 
students survey workers as to 
their work histories and the 
reasons for change points. 

2. Have students project their 
own work history for five- to 
ten-year periods. Consider 
potential change influences such 
as technology, social and eco- 
nomic trends, personal growth, 
aging, etc. 

3. Discuss the types of data needed 
to predict occupational choice, 
i.e., child rearing, inventoried 
interests, values, self-image, 
post career pattern, achieve- 
ment tests, and grades in school, 
sex, physical capabilities, and 
peer relationships. 

■ ^"■'^ . 

4» Discuss: Once you make a choice 
of a job you should stick with it 
the rest of your life. 

5. Discuss: There *s only one best 
occupation for any one individ- 
ual. Compare this with the 
notion of only one "right" 
marriage partner. 



Career Development : 
Choice and Adiustment 



Social Studies 
Psychology 
Industrial 
Arts 



Home Economics 
Child Development 
Psychology 
Social Studies 



Home Economics 
Social Studies 
11-12 
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Learning Activities 



Related Subject 

And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



6. Discuss "chance" as a Math 
mathematical concept , 

relate this to career 
decision-making in terms of 
the potentials and the limi- 
tations of planning and pre- 
dicting the future. 

7. Discuss: Modem man needs 
adaptability, flexibility, 
versatility. 



ERLC 
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BROAD OBJHCnVE: : To apply decision-making skills to the formation of a 
tentative career hypothesis. 

C. Performance Objective : Exhibits responsibility for the consequences 
of educational-vocational decisions and career goal striving. 

1- Behavioral Objective : The student accurately atributes to himself 
the elements for which he is personally responsible. 
Evaluation : See Learning Activity 2. 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resc rces 

Skill Area 



flave the students analyze 
biographies they have read 
and their autobiography in 
terms of degree of independence 
versus dependence on outside 
influence for decisions and 
actions . 



English 



Have students make a locus 
of decision-making charts with 
a ten-point continuum from 
wholly self-determined to wholly 
determined by others or outside 
factors. Graph the decisions 
made and choices followed in 
the past, project future choices 
and actions . 



Teacher- 
Advisor 
Program 



3. 



Discuss : 
decide . 



Not to decide is to 



4. Discuss "chance" as a mathama- 
tical concept, relate to unplan- 
ned and uncontrolled factors in 
one's life style. 

5. Make a life time line noting 
significant change points and 
the change agents or change 
factors involved. 



Math 



Life Planning Laboratory 
(appendix A-40) 



6. Discuss: Once we have reached 

the age of , we are in 

control of our own lives or destin- 
ies . 



Invite someone from the Outv/ard 
Bound Program to discuss sel:- 
reliance. 



Physical Education 
Health 
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II. 



BROAD OBJECTIVE : To apply decision-making skills to the formation of a 
tentative career hypothesis. 



I C. Performance Objective : Exhibits responsibility for the consequences 

of educational-vocational decisions and career goal striving. 

2- Behavioral Objective : The student takes the required action to 
implement his career plans on a reality test basis. 
Evaluation : On a sample basis observe students implementing career 
p 1 ans . 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



2. 



\sk students to describe their 
reasons for course selections. 
Note examples of reality testing 
of career plans . 

Analyze biographical situations 
where personal action plans 
facilitated self-control in 
the face of obstacles. 



Teacher- 
Advisory 
Program 



English 



3, Compare mock-ups of high 
school and post high school 
student records illustrating 
varying degrees of reality 
testing. 

4, Have a brain storming session 
on the ways one might reality 
test career pla:is, i.e., analyze 
expectancy data th ^se of 
tables or computer iterview 
others, simulati .is such as 

role playing and trial experiences, 

5. Invite someone versed in 
Achievement Motivation to 
discuss achievement planning. 

6. Discuss the elements involved in 
achivement planning; include 
motives, actions, personal and 
other obstacles, expert help, 
fears of failure, and hopes of 
success , 



Teacher- . 

Advisory 

Program 



Teaching Achievement 
Motivation 
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II. BROAD OBJHCTIV^i : To apply decision -makin^^, skills to the formation of a 
tentative career hypothesis. 



P. Performance Ob jective: Demonstrates coordinated decision-making in 
various life spheres and periods of time. 

^- i^ehavioral Objective : The student relates educational, occupational, 
family life and recreational decisions into an integrated tentative 
life style. 

Evaluation : Make up test items using the mock-up suggestions in 
Learning Activity 4. 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



1. liave students make a list of 
the factors to be considered 
in considering marriage. Dis- 
cuss the interrelatedness of 
occupational life, family 
life, and recreational life. 

2. Introduce and discuss the 
concepts of "life style," 
"life space" and "life 
stages. " 

3. Discuss how one * s career 
paWem may affect uhe 
whole style of living, i.e., 
work atmosphere, clothing, 
transportation y friends , 
geographical location, 
recreation , political 
activities, reading habits, 
etc. 



Home Economics 
11-12 

Social Studies 
12th grade 



Social Studies 
History 



Physical 
Education 
American 
History 



Life Style and Life Space 
Concepts appendix A-42) 
Life Stages (appendix A-43). 



Elm Town *s Youth 



4. Illustrate via case studies 
or mock-ups the widely con- 
trasting views of workers 
as to job satisfaction, im- 
portance to society and sense 
of well-being. Discuss some 
of the reasons for these dif- 
ferences, using examples from 
several socio-economic levels, 

5. Conduct a Life Planning Labor- 
atory with special note made 
of such activities as: the 
lifeline, the eulogy, and the 
news release. 



The Sociology of Work 

Manpower and Economic 
Education 



Life Planning Laboratory 
(appendix A-40) 
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Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Su^Tj^ested Resources 



After researching various 
occupations, list the leisure 
time and family life impli- 
cations of each occupation. 
Consider characteristics of 
occupations such as earnin^;,s, 
amount of routine, work 
schedule , t^eoj^raphical mobility, 
physical exertion, emotional 
and mental exertion. 



Physical 

r.ducation 

Health 

Home Hconomics 



Survey workers in various 
occupations for implications 
of their occupation for family 
life. 



Community Career 
Development Advisory 
Committee 



Have students match a list 
of occupations and leisure 
activities. Survey workers 
and compare results. 



Do a "Pie of Life" values 
exercise. 



Values Clarification 
pp. 228-231. 
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BROAD OBJHCTIVfi : To apply dec is ion-inak inj; skills to the formation of a 
tentative career hypothesis. 

Perfornance Obje ctive: nemonstratcs coordinated decision-makinii in 
various life splieres and periods of time. 

2, Behavioral Objectiv e: The student projects the consequences of 
career decisions made now into tlie future. 

F: valuation : Build into the nock-ups in D-l projections of the 
consequences of decisions. Also see Learning Activity 9. 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Su-^;ested Resources 

Skill Area 



[discuss: "Tn an urban indus- Social Studies 

trial izod society a man's work 
constitutes the major factor in 
his style of life, providin^^ 
the basic motivations for his 
behavior, and conditioning all 
the other roles he will play in 
society. " Tennyson 

Present an introductory nio<.lcl 
of vocational life stages. 
Consider five or six stages 
encompassing pre-ado lescence , 
young adult, the middle years, 
and old age. 

Analyze the Life Planning 
Laboratory activity in terms 
of consequences of past deci- 
siop.s and implications for 
the future. 

IVrite an "occupational 
epitaph" for your tombstone. 

Develop an average estimated 
time usage chart for different 
periods of life. Consider 
the proportion of day devoted 
to each of the major activities 
of sleep, relaxation , eating, 
work, safety needs, and others 
for the periods of infancy, 
childhood, school age, adole- 
scence , young adulthood , 
maturity, and retirement. 



Home Hconomics Vocational Life Stages 
Social Studies (appendix A-45) 

Man in a World at Kork 
Vocational Development 
A Framework for Research 



Teacher- Life Planning Laboratory 

Advisor (appendix A-40) 

Program 



English 
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Learning Activi les 



Related Subject 

And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



6. 



Develop a stages of life 
chart for tlic various cul- 
tural expectations of inde- 
pendence, i.e., early child- 
hood independence in yard 
and neighborhood. 



Home Economics 
Psychology 



Career Development 
Choice and Adjustment 
p. 62. 



Do a similar life stages 
chart for identity formation 
as reflected in tlic general 
roles society expects at 
various life stages, i.e., 
child, student, citizen, 
spouse, worker, friend, etc. 



Home Hconomics 
Social Studies 



Choice and Adjustment 
p. 63. 



Do a life stage chart on 
stud)' and work, noting 
potential decision points, 
problem areas and potential 
changes in our culture. 



Home Economics 
Soc ial Studies 



Choice and Adjustment 
p. 66. ' 



i). Discuss the various life stage 
charts in terms of: current 
status, projections for one- 
self, projections for cultural 
ch^inge in expectations, how 
jiianning and wise decision- 
making now can affect future 
life stages. 



10. Overlay the various life stages 
charts and consider "life space" 
implications for various ages 
in terms of time usage, biolo- 
gical needs, independence, 
identity formation, study and 
work patterns. 



Biology 
Social Studies 
Home Hconomics 



11. Have students interview older 
workers to test out the' life 
stages models; especially ask 
questions that will illustrate 
the interrelatedness of deci- 
sions in one's life space and 
over time. 



History 

Home Economics 
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BROAD OBJliCn VL: : To apply dec ision-makin;^ skills "to the formation of a 
tentative career hypothesis. 

I: . Performance Objective : Hxhibit planful use of resources in achieving 
career aspirations. 

1. H eha vioral Objective : Tlic student 's use of time and ener^ues is 
con^^ruent with stated f^oals. 

[ •valuation : See Learning Activities 1 and 2. 

Related Subject 

Learninfj Activities And/Or Sugi^ested Resources 

Skill Area 



Have students guess estimate 
their time and money expendi- 
tures on a weekly basis for 
various activities, i.e., st .dy, 
work, relaxation, etc. Follow 
up- 'by havinj^ students lo^; their 
leisure, school, work and home 
activities for one week. Discuss 
Jiow time can be planned. Com- 
pare logs and individual goals 
and priorities. 



Business F.ducat ion 
Consumer Math 



Ask students to describe the 
personal goals and priorities 
implied in mock-ups of selected 
student ^ekly time and energy 
logs . 



.Make conparisons between personal 
use of time and energy and an 
economic cost -benefit analysis 
used in Business. 



Business Hducat ion 



Relate the ccmstruct of law 
of dininishin;.^ returns to 
the personal use of time, 
energy and monev. 



Business F.ducat ion 

Ficonomics 

Social Studies 



Have students consider "wliat 
does it really cost?" i.e., 
.'1 school course credit, a 
hoi)by, ])art-tine jol), post hirji 
school education or training 
program, n ])romotion, etc. 
Discuss t^^.e costs in terms 
of time, ph.ysical and mental 
energy and stress, money and 
alternatives givcii un . 



Di scu ss : 



ime IS monev. 
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BTOAI) OB.IFICTI VF. : To apply decision-maki n;T skills to the formation of a 
tentative career hypotliesis. 

^ • i'erF ornancc Ohjoc t ive : Exhibits nlanfu.' use of resources in achiev- 
ini: career aspirations. 

2. [behavioral 0])Je c tive : The stu^lcnt nud.c^ets his resources over lon^ 
periods of time. 

Hvaluation : See Leaminn Activity 2. 

I'elated Subject 

I.L trninn Actlvitncvs And/Or ' Su^.t^csted Resources 

Skill Area 



ilave students define personal Group Counseling Fie'J Force Analysis 

resources on a broad basis Teaclier-Adviscr (appendix A-10) 

usin^'. the Field Force Analysis Pror^rajn 
as a start inr, point. 



ilave the students develop a 
budt;et for the current school 
year. Discuss short- and 
lonjT-term goals. Consider 
sample recordkeepin ^ as a 
way to monitor details. 



Business 
liducation 



Have the students develop a 
t;anily budr;et for a year 
of their personal projected 
life St vie. 



Home Rconomics 
i\i.iiil v Living! 



Do a conbined personal 
resources (strenp.ths and 
areas for growth) and an 
economic assessment of 
assets and liabilities. 



Have students interview 
people in supervisory posi- 
tions as to criteria for 
promotion. Have questions 
especially dealing with per- 
sonal planning implications. 

Study the amount and nature 
of immediate and long term 
rewards in various occupations, 
C'onsider the budgetary impli- 
cations of various r cupations 
and life stvles. 



Community Career 
Development .-Xdvisory 
Committee 



S}\ow the film Next Year is Now 
which illustrates the im]')ortance 
of planfulness. 



Film: Next Year is Now 



IK BROAD OBJCCTlVi: : To apply decis ion-niaking skills to the foraatioTi of a 
tentative career h/potliesis. 

F. Performance Object ive: Utilizes the major informational resources 
needed in career decision-making. 

i- Behavioral Objective : The student examines critically the career 
advice f^iven by sip^nificant others. 

F.valuation : Make up an Observation Test for Learning Activity 
5 or use Learning Activity 5. 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 

And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Have students interview workers 
as to the advice received re- 
garding career planning. Ask 
about the type of advice 
received, the sources of advice, 
what was most influential and 
what appears to be helpful now. 

Ask students to list the people 
who have influenced them f?ie 
most. Follow up with descrip- 
tions of the influences. Dis- 
cuss the relationships between 
social attraction and influence, 
perceived similarity, perceived 
expertness and perceived unbiased- 
ness-~all frequent elements of an 
influence situation or relation- 
ship. „ 



Community Career 
Development Advisory 
Committee 



Social Studies 
F:ngl ish 

Group Dynamics 



Role play advice giving and 
advice receiving in trois with 
the third person observing the 
interaction . 



Round Robin Fxercises 
(appendix A-14) 



4. Discuss* Why do people give 

advice and what personal frames 
of reference might be operating. 
Consider the expressions of 
gratitude of the advisee, as 
well as personal neeas, back- 
ground, and motives. 



5. Ask students to seek the advice Teacher-Advisor 
of various people regarding a Program 
hypothetical career plan. Com- 
pare the different advice given 
based on the same information. 
Consider adviser characteristics, 
i.e., age, sex, occupation, 
motives, expert knowledge. 
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Learning Activities 



Related vSvbicct 

.A::d/0'r Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



6, ilave each student e\press in Art 

a vj.sL.nl Wviy, i.e., drawing;, Dramatics 

painting, actinp, , etc., the 

person others want hi:Ti to be- 

:oine, i.e., the expectatiCii of 

a parent, friend, other i mily 

meml)er . 



7. Have capable students reserach 
and demonstrate some major 
findin^:;s of the influence and 
persuasion literature in social 
j)sycholo[:y , i.e. , "communicator 
credibility," "expert, social 
and lethal powers," the "sleeper 
effect," 



Social Studies 
Hngl ish 
Psychology 



Groups and Organizations 



BROAD OBJIiCTIVf:: To apply dccision-nakin^ skills to the formation of a 
tentative career hypotheses. 



. Performance Ohjective : Utilizes the major informational resources 
needed in career decision-making^. 

^- Behavioral Objective : The student utilizes appropriate criteria 
for evaluatinij career information. 
[•valuation : Use Learning Activity 2 or 4. 

Related Subject 

Learning; Activities And/Or Suagested Resources 

Skill Area 



Have students develop and pre- 
sent "Guidelines for Preparinc^ 
and l:valuatin[^ Occupational 
Materials." Include jTuidelines 
for student interviews, print 
and nonprint materials prepared 
commercially and by students and 
staff. 



Occupational Information 
Current National Vocational 
Guidance Association 
Standards for Occupational 
Information 



Have students compare occupa- 
tional career plannin^^ informa- 
tion from several print and 
nonprint sources in terms of 
objectivity, correctness, frame 
of reference','- completeness , etc. 

Ask students to assist in develoj)- 
ing and maintaininf^ a Career 
Development Resource Center for 
elementary, junior and senior 
high scliool students; also, 
consider community use of the 
Resource Center. 

Wsin^^ OsjTood's Semantic 
Differential Technique, make 
lists of adjectives describing 
stereoty7)ed occupations. 

Survey mass media sources for 
portrayals of occup^ations and 
as resources in career plan- 
ning. Consider stereotyping, 
biases , cultural changes , etc . 

Have students brain storm all 
possible resources in career 
planning. Attempt to rank these 
in terms of oi>jectivity, accuracy, 
completeness, and strength of // 
i nf luence . 



English 



Hngl ish 



Community Career 
Development Advisory 
Committee 

Parent -Teaclier-Student 
Association (PTSAJ 
Minnesota Department of 
[fmployment Security 
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BROAD OBjnCTIVn: To acquire increasing knowledge of edtc ;.:al..vocational 
possibilities, as well as experience in work settings. 

^- Performance Objective : Describes the necessary preparation for a 
preferred occupation, 

1- Behavioral Objective : The student describes the educational and 
training requirements for personal career goals. 
Evaluation : Consider the Educational-Occupational Information 
Exam (EOIE) in Vocational Guidance Quarterly . September, "72, 
Volume 21, p. 49. 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



1. Use a Vocational Investigation 
Worksheet. 

2. Have students analyze employment 
ads across newspapers and over 
time so that some generalizations 

^ abcut joh> requirements can be 
made . 



Vocational Investigation 
Worksheet (appendix A-44) 



3. 



6. 



See Objective I-F-1 (Learning 
Activities 1, 4, and 5). 

Have students investigate 
and compare various types 

of post high school occupational 
preparation, i.e., public and 
private colleges, vocational- 
technical schools, apprenticeship, 
military service training, and 
on-the- j ob training "programs . 
Consider: time, costs involved, 
social climate, training outcomes, 
and nonoccupational outcomes. 



Have a personnel worker explain 
school and volunteer exper- 
iences are evaluated for job 
applicants . 

Send out student visiting teams 
to the various post high 
school occupational prepar- 
ation resources. Consider time 



a) ^'Information Programs-- 
Minnesota State College 
System" Office of the 
Chancellor, Minnesota 
State College System, 

b) Career Opportunities 
Through Apprenticeship 

c) Directory of Courses 
Offered in Area Vocational- 
Technical Schools 

d) Minnesota Association of 
Private Vocational Schools 
Direct ory 

e) Minnesota Senior Newsletter 

f) "Educational Directories 
and Guides" section of 
Bibliography of Selected 
Guidance Materials, 



Learnint^ Activities 



Related Subject 
And /Or 
Sk i 1 1 Area 



Sut^^ested Resources 



(cont . ) 

and costs involved, social 
climate, entrance requirements, 
trainint^ outcomes lii terms of 
occupational and nonoccupational 
outcomes . 



9. 



Discuss the recent trend to 
increased percentac:;e enrollments 
in vocational- technical schools. 



[(old a career conference based 
upon students* expressed career 
interests. Use a job, family 
or career ladder approach in 
schedulinf^ consultants and 
employer representatives. 

Focus on the career impli^.,tions 
of all school subiects. 



"Colleee Alternatives 
Attract Students" 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 
February 4, 1973, pp. 1, 
3, Family Life Section 

All Department Chairmen 
Subcommittee 



Career Charts 



7S 
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BROAf) OB.TIirriV!'. : To acquire increasin(? knowledge of educational-vocational 
possibilities, as well as experience in work settin.es. 

Performance Objective : Describes the necessary preparation for a 
referred occupation. 

i >ehavioral Objective : The student identifies the sources of financial 
assistance for any necessary education or experience. 
Evaluation : Have students generate three alternative plans for 
funding their career plans. 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or " Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



1. Have students compare the 
increasing costs of occupa- 
tional training and prepara- 
tion with other indices of 
infliation over the past 
five years. Make some 
projections for the immediate 
future . 



Social Studies 
R'lsiness Fducation 
Economics 



Consider the costs, both 
financial and other, of 
not investing in occupation- 
al training, for the individ- 
ual and society. Consider 
unemployment and under 
employement . 



EKLC 



Have students ivestigate 
various educational- j ob 
training loan sources. 



4. Consider the literature on 
lifetime earnings by amount 
of education in terms of pos- 
sible causal and noncausal 
relationships. Consider the 
factors in olved in correla- 
tional rrla lonship statistics 

5. Discui . FdLcation may be 
an in estment with varying 
risks of return. 

6. Study various types of 
interest rates, i.e., simple 
interest, unpaid balance, 
compounded into est. 



Need a Lift ? American 
Legion Scholarships 
and other Financial Aids , 
B*nai B'rith Vocational 
Service, A Bibliography 
of Selected Guidance 
Materials, Kerlan 



Math 

Statistics 

and Probability 



Social Studies 
Economics 

Business Education 
^'ath 
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Leamin(7 Act ivi ties 



delated Subiect 

And /Or Suj^eestcd Resources 

Skill Area 



See Objective (Learning 
Activities 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6)" 



ERIC 



^I^- RROAI) OBjnCTIVT: : To acquire increasin.G[ knowledge of educational-vocational 
possibilities, as well as experience in work settings. 

A- Performance Objective : Describes the necessary preparation for a 
preferred occupation. 

3. Behavioral Objective : The student describes the various job ladder 
progressions of several preferred occupations. 
F.valuation : Consider test items or modifications of test items 
from the Pducational Occupational Information Fxam (HOIF) . 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



1. Use the Survey of 10-11 Survey of Preferred 

Preferred Occupations Occupations (appendix A-33) 

to provide an overview of 
several preferred career 
choices . 



2. Use the Vocational 
Investigation Worksheet 

. to detail entrance and 
promotion requirements in 
one's preferred career choice. 

3. See Objective II-B-3 
(Learning Activities 1,2,4, and 5) 

4. Investigate the relationship 
between promotional job 
ladders and: geographical 
mobility, sex, education, 
and industry. 

5. Consider work histories in terms 
of vertical or promotional 
movement, as well as horizontal 
or transfer movement. 

6. Investigate help wanted and 
situations wanted employment 
ads in terms of vertical and 
horizontal job ladder sequences. 

7. Apply the Immediate versus Immediate Versus Long-Term 
Long-Term Rewards Chart to Rewards Chart (appendix 
promotional career planning. A-36) 

8. Have students spend one day with 
a beginning worker, one with a mid 
management or mid-promoted worker, 
and one day witti a top promoted 
worker in his field. 



12th grade Vocational Investigation 

Worksheet (appendix A-44) 



Community Career Development 
Advisory Committee 



EKLC 
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11^- BROAl) np,.Ji:(Tr Vfi : To acquire increasinc^ kno\vaecI,(Te of educational -vocational 
possibilities, as well as experience in work settings., 



B. 



Performance Objective : Utilizes technical and nontechnical resources 
for p.atherin^f^ information about preferred occupations. 

1- Behavioral Objective : The student critically evaluates and uses 
occupational information from school and mass media sources. 
Fivaluation : See Learning Activity 6-b. 



Leaminj: Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Suj7gested Resources 



1. Review the specialized 
reading and vocabulary 
skills necessary for reading; 
collet^.e, trade and technical 
school catalorjues and 
employment want ads 

2. Help students make audio-slide 
career information packages on 
various career r clusters for use 
in elementary, junior and senior 
high school career development 
resource centers. Evaluate in 
terms of age level, accuracy, 
realism, anc^ interest. 



Life Styles and U'ork : 

A Career Education Resource 

Guide 



Current Career 
Information Bib ^nhy 
National Vocat: 
Guidance .\ssociaL 
Occupational Information 



Review methods of classifying 
occupations and have students 
practice with four occupations 
o highest interest. 

See Objective II-F-2 
(Learning Activities 2, 3, 4, 
5 , and 6) 



Classifyin(T Occupations 
(appendix A-47) 



5. Ifse the Sources of Career 
Information. 

6. Have students use the Career 
Information Evaluation 
Cuidelines to 

a) Maintain a Career Resource 
Center in their buildipg or in a 
junior high or elementary -school, 

b) Investigate their own 
career plans . 



Sources of Cnreer 
Information (appendix A-45) 

Career Information 
Evaluation Cuidelines 
(appendix A-46) 
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III. \mO\\) OBJl-CI'I Vn : To acquire increasing knowledge of educational-vocational 
possibilities, as well as experience in work settinc;. 



B. Performance Objective : Utilizes technical and nontechnical resources 
for ;^atherinp information about preferred occupations. 

2. Behavioral Objective : The student critically evaluates and uses 
occupati onal information from the community . 
• valua tic Use Leaminr^ Activity B~l, number ^^-b. 

Related Subject 

I.eaminc; Activities And/Or Su,^(Tested Resources 

Skill Area 



Have students survey the 
schools and the community 
for work experience trainint^ 
situations. Consider elementary, 
junior and' senior hif^h school 
building opportunities for 
short term work experiences , 
as well as community paid and 
nonpaid positions. 



11-12 

Student Coantil 



On-the- j ob Coordinators 

Community Career 
Development Advisory 
Committee 



S . 



See Objec ive I-P-l 
(Leaminc^ Act ivi es 



4, 6, and 7) 



Involve sti .ients in conducting 
a follow-up study of jf^raduates. 
Include family status, military 
service, education, occupational 
history, and hip,h school educatirp 

iiave students make fictional 
mock-ups of case studies of 
workers talking about their 
careers . 

Invite a counselor in to 

discuss what happens to ,e:raduate5. 

See Objective I-F-1 
(Leaminc Activities 4 and 5) 

Have students ask workers to 
describe "critical incidents" 
in their jobs in terms of 
inf luencinjT their happiness 
and career pattern. 



12th ^rade 



ounselor 
Community Career 
Development Advisory 
Committee Assistance 



8. See Objective II-F-1 
(Learning Activities 1, 4, and 5) 

9. Use the interview ruides. 



83 



Interview Huides 

(appendix A-.'^2, 33, 36, 43) 
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MOM) cmjiCTlVW: To acquire increasira knowledge of educational-vocational 
possibilities, as well as experience in work settin?^s. 

^' Performance Objective : Utilizes technical and nontechnical resources 
for ^atherinr: information about preferred occupations. 

3. Behavioral Objective: The student critically analyzes his 
work experiences. 

Hvaluation : Consider a modification of Learnin^fr A tivitv 4. 

Related Subject 

Leamin^^ Activities And/Or Sup,^ested Resources 

Ski 1 1 Area 



Arrange for students to 
volunteer their services 
to employers, community 
agencies, etc., on a part- 
time basis. Periodically 
review this experience 
with the students in terms 
of meaning for career plans 

Have students periodically 
update a personal resume. 

See Objective T-F-1 
(Learning Activities 2, 3) 

Objective T-F-2 
(Learning Activity 6) 

Have students do a a self- .arvey 
of ''critical indidents" in 
their work experience. 

Have students interview other 
students using some of the 
Interview Guides. 



Counselor and Community 
Development Advisory 
Com"^ittee Assistance 



Tnterviev Guides 
(appendix A-32, 7Z^ZG, 43) 
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BKOA I) OH.ii (T I VI. : To acqui :- i ncreasing knowled^^e of educational-vocational 
y^o*-.sibi iitie:^ , as well as ox erience in work settings. 

C. Performance Objecti- Studi s in detail the worker satisfactions 
and Jis-^x-itiisf .ti in preferred career fields.. 

1. B ehaviorrJ Ohvr ctive : The student analyzes the sources of 
ncccntial i- ^: rations , satisfactions and dissatisfactions in 
the prefer: career fielc^s. 

-valuation : Have the student list potential satisfactions am! 
dissatisfactions associated with preferred career plans. 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



1. "ascuss the Work Milieu in 
terms of the physical, social, 

".d psychological climate of 
"upations . Have students 
v estimate specific occupations . 

2. Introduce some of the elements 
that affect wor- er fatigue, 

i .e . , mot ivation , type of :ask, 
effort, work breaks. 

.3. Discuss: Does alienation from 
• work necessarily imnly alienation 
fro. society. 



Consider the possible negative 
and positive feelings people 
might have towards their job, 
i.e., economic security, 
recognition and approval, 
mastery and anchievement , 
fellowship, nen^ous strain, 
boredom, etc. 



Health 

Social Studies 



.Health 
Biology 



Tnd; strial 
Arts 



Observations of "The 
Worker Milieu" 
(appendix A-48j 
Record: "A Man^s Work' 



"Swedish Auto 'takers 
Ilumanizing Proclncti m 
Line," St. Paul Pioneer 
Press , November 12, 
1972. p. 15, Metropoli- 
tan section. 

The Instinct of Workman - 
ship 



5. Review the ^linnesota Studies on 
Work Adjustment. 

6. Have students conduct a worker 
satisfaction study of the preferred 
occupations, Retain for the 
library or career resource 
center. 



University of Minnesota 
Industrial Relations 
Center, A Definition of 
Work AdjvStment, Bulletin 
30; Tlie ^leasurement of 
nrrrnloyment Satisfaction, 
Bulletin 35; A Theory 
of Work Adjustment, 
Bulletin 38 or 47. 
Adjustment to Work 



8 
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Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Suf^frested Resourcps 



7. See Objective I-C-l 
(Leaminj^ Activities 1,5) 

Objective 1-0-2 .> 
(Learninc: Activities 1. 2, 
6, 11, 12) 

Objective TT-D-l 
(Learning Activities 3, 4, 6) 

8. Have students consider some of 
the nonfinancial need's that may 
or may not he fulfilled by work, 
i.e., reco^rni tion, interpersonal 
relationships, self-expression, 
achievement , dominan.'^e, creativity, 
and challenr;e. 

'"^•Jany Americans * fed vp ' 
with Jobs, S. Study 
Reveals," The rtinneapolis 
Star. December 22, 1972. 
p. S-B. 

i 

Heath of a Salesman . 
Miller, A. New York: 
Vikin^T Press, 1958. 



A Nation of Strangers 

"The Nomadic American" 
Time. September 11, 1972. 
p. 39. 

Study some of the social Social Studies 

roles and demands expected 

of preferred occupations. 

For example: religious 

work, teaching, police 

work, sales. 



0. Discuss some of the implied 

differences between a job and a 
career. Consider work survey 
comments such as "T bring home 
the naycheck" or "I put in my 
time" versus am a nurse" or 
"my work is my play." 

10. Have students read and/or Hnfrlish 
listen to Doajh of a Salesman 
and dibcuss the place of work 
and work values in Willy Loman's 
life. 



11. Discuss the effects of 

occupational mv.*bility in terms 
of job, family and society. 



ERIC 
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BROAD OBJlirnvii : To acquire increasing knowlecI.(Te of educational-vocational 
possibilities, a.; well as experience in work settinjt^s. 



^- Performance Objective : Studies in detail the worker satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions in preferred career fields. 

Behavioral Objective : The ^itudent analyzes the sources of potential 
frustrations, satisfactions, and dissatisfactions in the preferred 
career fields. 

F-valuation : Fiave the student list potential satisfactions and 
dissatis^'ictions associated with preferred career plans. 

Related Subj ect 

Learn -'n?: Activities And/Or Su^.^ested Resources 

Skill Area 



Review financial compensation 
from the broad standpoint of 
salary, frin^'e benefits, stock 
options, travel expenses, etc. 
Have students investigate the 
compensation associated with 
their preferred career plans, 
as well as any projections for 
the future. 



Math 

Social Studies 
Hconomics 



You and Your Pension 



Have students do a financial 
compensation study of occupations 
using employment ads and 
legal wage guidelines. 



See Objective 1-0-2 
(Learning Activities 1 
12, and 14) 



n,S. iVag • , Mour anc^ Public 
Contract Division 
Minneapolis Fodei.l building 
110 Sourh ^th Street 



(innesota 



Analyze the amount and 
nature of the financial 
co.iipensations avai lable 
on an immediate and a long- 
term basis for various occupa- 
tions and career patters. 

Have students compute 
salaries and other 
financial compensation 
using the . p wanted ads 
for shorter and longer 
range basis (i.e., week, 
month, year). Compare take 
home pay, deductions an.. ^ 
other benefits with projected 
budgets based on preferred life 
styles . 



Business Mo 



Use a nodi fi cat ion of 
The Tmmedic versus 
Long-' onn /sev/ar 's Chart 
(appoii lix A -36 



0 



Learning Accivities 



i(elated Subject 

And/Or ^ui'^^c-.ted Resource 

Skill Area 



Coinpare salary raises and 
other financial compensations 
with chanizos in the co"t of 
living , 



Social Studies 
Business Math 



''Where Tverybody's 
Went" Time. Julv 
1971. p. S7. 



Stud) he various payroll -ioci-t Studies 

deductions, i.e., "axes, soci i. Businc;y Math 
security, retirement plans, 
insurance . 



i'lU)A!) OB.TI:(Tn/}i : To acquire increasi'ou knowledf^e of educational-vocritionai 
possibilities, as well as experience " in work settinjv 



C. Performance Objective : StuJi^-r: in. detail the worker satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions in prcfi::r d career fieldr. . 

3. Behavioral nbiective : The student analyzes the ethical cjestions 
which confront workers in the preferred area(s) and r"^ojects 
F: valuation . Develop mock-ups of ethical case studies for student 
reaction (a lethal work simulation-experience) . 

Related Subject 

I.earninr. Activities . Ar^VOr Suppested P -ources 



4 . 



Have students /estimate 
ethical problems involved 
in the activities of the 
state re^ula or>'' agencies 
in the areas of consumer 
affairs - d licensing 
of various occupations. 

Discuss possible similarities 
and differences in the ethical 
responsibilities of various 
occupy cOns such as: sales, 
research science, news reporting 
ent-ertainers , etc. Consider: 
Who enforces the ethics of 
each ji^roup? 

lUscuss or debate: Lepal or 
voluntary codes of ethics for 
occupations. Consider: Are 
codes of ethics enforceable? 

Have students research specific 
codes of ethics and/or 
related regulations of their 
preferred occupations. 

Invite a representative^ of 
the Bett'^r Business F eau 
to descr'be vheir attempts 
to insure ethical rractices. 



Personal 
Law 

Social Studies 



Personal 
Law 

Social Studies 



"Watchdogs : Boards 
Handle Comnlaints, Can 
Revok Licenses*' 
The Minneapolis Star 
January 1, 1972 
p. 9A. 



'TvOle for Citizens Urged 
in Watch Over Professions'* 
The Minneapolis St ar 
January 1, 1972 pT"9A. 

"Lscens^ni! Bc-r. •i- ''Ix 
Lay ? 'embers*' 

St . Paul Pi c " 2" Te<s 

March 1 , h» V 2CC~ 



See Objective i-B-3 
(Learning Activities 1, 2, S, 
6 and 10) 



F:3 
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r^U)>M)^jlii^ To acquire increasing knowledge of educational-vocational 

possibil' " ies, as well as experience in work settinj^s. 

n. Perfoniiance Objective: Identifies the sources of power in preferred 
work situations and describes their potential personal effects. 

^' behavioral Objective : The student describes the formal and informal 
power structures in the preferred career field(s). 
Evaluation : Use a career plan example in Learning Activity 1. 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 

And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



1. 



Have the students analyze 
foraal and informal power 
structures using an organiza- 
tional chart with solid lines 
denoting formal decision-making 
and broken lines representing 
i nf ormal decision-making . 
Consider analyzing: the clnss- 
room, the f'-;nily, the school, 
commur i ty rgani zat i ons , 
govern -ental unity, PTSA and 
employing organizations. 

Conduct a power-powerless 
L :)ratory in which either: 
a) all students must rank 
themselves in terms of 
perceived powrjr and then 
discuss why, b) a subgroup 
is i^iven all the power in the 
classroom and various commands 
are carried out. 



Social Studies 



Croups and Organizations 
pp. 190-197. 



Social Studies 



Discuss the three tyj)es of 
pov;or: i) expert power, 
b) social power, c) legal 
power, and give examples 
from classroo; activities and 
work situations. 



Hroups and Orrani zat ' ons 
P. 190 - 197. 



Interview beginning workers or 
have them speak to the class 
on "the effects of the 
author ity--deci si on-maliing-- 
power structure of their 
•ork situation. 



On-the-job training 
students 



EKLC 



SO 
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Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



SuRc^ested Resources 



Interview workers re^ardinf^ 
self-emplo>Tnent or other 
relatively autonomous work 
situations versus employmen^t 
with many formal and possibly 
informal power relationships. 

6. Have students research 
negotiation and cooperation 
studies in s^^cial psychology. 
Consider sh .red power or - 
resources a necessary condition 
of nefTotiation and cooperation. 

7. Set up cooperation-negotiation 
exercises using "The Prisoners' 
Dilemma Hame" or "The Trucking 
name" illustrating the uses 
of power, threat and thi need 
t .r shared power and trusr in 
iiegotiat ion . 



^ocial Studies 



Social Studies 
Teacher- 
Advisor 
Program 



Community Career 
Development Advisory 
Committee 



Groups and Organizations 
p. 317. 



Re iching Out 
pp. -,9-52 



EKLC 



B1M)A1) ()BJi:(rri VI. : To acquire increasing knowledge of educational -vocat ional 
possibilities, as well as experience in work settin .s. 

p. Performance Objective : Identifies t^-^ sources of power in preferred 
work situations and describes their potential personal effects. 

2. Behavioral Objective: The student describes the potential effects 
of various leadership styles and orj^anizational decision-makincr 
in preferred employment situations. 
F:valuation : Use a short answer question. 

Related Subject 

LearniniT Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



L. Research the proup dynamics Social Str ies The Managerial Crid 

literature on uemocratic, 
authoritarian, and laiss.z 
faire leadership styles . 
Consider the human relations 
and task efficiency aspects. 



Set up exercises or role 
play simulations of participative 
decision-making in f^roups , as 
well as permissive and one-man 
or subgroup rule. 

Discuss theories of leadership: 
a) The great man theory -pleaders 
re a different* kind of people. 
) The situation makes the man- - 
particular situations call for 
particular kinds of leaders. 
Interaction theory >--a combination 
of personal! t-y and situational 
factors determine the leader, 
d) The resources needed the or - 
the needed contributions to 
accomplish the task det. .nnine 
the leadership and this leader- 
ship may be shared by several or 
many depending on the time and 
situation. 



Hollow Square 
(appendix A-41)} 
Croup Decision-making 
T:xercise--NASA 
appe" lix A-SO) 

Social Psycholgoy and 
Education 



Interaction Process Analysis 



4. Discuss: there are two different 
kinds of leaders or leadership 
rc ources : the task specialist 
or the human relations specialist. 
Administer the Self-Evaluation of 
Leadership Resource Skills. 



Interaction Process Analysis 



Self-EIvaluation of 
Leadership Resource ""kilis 
(appendix A-51) 



ERIC 



Related Subiect 

Learning; Activities - And/' r Su^^ested Resources 

Skill Area 



5. Have students investii-;ate 
•the National Traininj^^; 
Laboratories (NIL) activities 
in organizati nal decision- 
making, team b. ■ Iding and 
human relations training for 
industry. 



What is Sensiti-ity Trainin 
(appendix A-52) 



6. Interview workers in the 
preferred fields as to the 
nature of leadership styles 
and participation in decision- 
makini: that they experience. 
Consider if there is a need for 
more efforts to achieve 
participative leadership and 
participative "ecision-making . 

7. [Uscuss: Pariicipative decision- 
making is the process of involving 
all people who are affected by a 
decision to be involved in making 
that dec i Ion , 
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BRDAI ' OBJi'.CriVH: To acquire incroasinp, knowled.rie of educational -vocational 
possibilities, as well as .^xpcnence in work settings. 

Performance Objective : Identifit the sources of power in preferred 
work situations and describes their potential personal effects. 

Behavioral 0})jective : The student describes the potential personal 
implications of worker or^^anizations such as unions :ind prof ssional 
associations. 

['.valuation : Consider short answer questions related to 0-2. 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Sufiaested Resources 

Skill Area 



1. ^'xamine professional 
associr ion,, and unions 
in terms of entry require- 
ments, licensing, etliical regu- 
lations, input on the worker 
melieu, ^.nd financial compensa- 
tion. 

2. Investigate the membershin 
fee and duos in terms of 
occupational costs, as well 
as the ways in which the funds 
are allocated. 

3. Have students review the 
professional and trade 
newspapers and journals 
related to their career 
plans. Consider advantages 
and requirements of membership, 
as well as viewpoints expressed. 

4. Have students interview officers 
of occupational associations and 
union . a^ to goals and activities 
Inte^iCw workers as to their 
perceptions of adv-^ntqges and 
limitations of m^^inbership . 

5. Invest.^ ^ate union-management Social Studies 
relations in terms of their 

ability to resolve conflict'*. 
Consider "Negotiation," "Collec- 
tive Bargaining," "Mediation," 
"Arbitration," "Grievance Pro- 
cedures . " 



Minnesota AFL-CIO 

414 Auditorium Street 

St. Paul, >finnesota 55102 



"Carpenter Credits Union 
with Helping Him Nail 
Down Success" 
^^inneapolis Star 
June 23, 1972 
- . 8B 



PA 



Related Subject 

And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Have the students organize 
a union or other occupational 
association v;it'iin a class- 
room or n. schot 1 organization. 
Consider: sol i -interest versus 
society's uiL^-rest, and 
collective negotiation pro- 
cedures . 

Research and graph the 1. story Math Historical Statistics' 
and growth of the ^abor History ^^Th^.ited States 
movement ( 1900-pr . sent) . ~ 

Discuss the -^ossiMe 
reasons tor the recent growth 
in unions in public service 
occupations. 



Th e Art of Vego t i at i ng 



BROAD OB.fl:CTI VI: : To acquire increasing knowledge of educat i onal-vocntional 
possibilities, as well as experience in work settings. 

t*'. Performance Objective : Makes caret plans which take into account 
social, economic and technological chan.j^es* 

1- Behavioral Objective : The student describes the possible effects 
of social, economic and technological clianres upon preferred 
occupational role(s) . 
E valuation : See Learning Activity 7, 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skil 1 Area • - 



flave students research Social Studies Film: Autc^ation 

automation and cybernation Industrial Arts Parts 1, 2, 3 

with cc^Tiunity visits. Con- 

Idor: ?) Is it ]) ^isible that 
this technology will make people 
working obsolete? b) IVhat are 
some of the benefit^ of auto- 
mation? c) What are some of 
the costs or pen-'lties for these 
benefits? d) Who is affected 
most by techological unemployment? 

Have student compare the Social Studies 

interaction effects of social Home Economics 

changes in the family, geo- 
graphical mobiliiy, values, 
and character} tics of the 
working force. 



Illustrate the use of 
"supply and demand curves" 
with examples of the man- 
power market, unemployment, 
wages and the earnings gap 
between men and women. 



Business 
Education 
Social Studies 
Fconomic." 



Review the projections 
for - ost li'rrh school educa- 
tional and ocational placements j 
as well as ten-year manpower pro- 
t ions . 



Have the st ^nts review 
literature, poetry, music 
and other fine arts expressions 
of the work ethi and changing 
work values, i.e., "I H^ar 
A -erica Singihg.'^ 



Music 
English 
Drama 
Art 



Bnreau of Lahoi Statistics 

Minnesota Shortage 
Occupation Stud Minnesota 
Dcpartmc c of Mai. ower 
Serv * ces , January, 1970, 
t\ Projected ManDOW^^ Trend 
(appendix A- 53) 

Leaves o f Grass 
Whitman, -alt, N-w York, 
Aventir-^ Press, 1931, 
pp. 11 . 
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.oamin^ Activities 



Related Subject 
^nd/Or 
Skill Area 



Sugji^ested Resources 



6. [-xajiiine the effects f 
changing technology with 
corresponding chanties in 
social developments and 
values, i.e., work alienation, 
the generation gap , counter 
culture , alternative life 
styles. Use current period- 
icals aii newspapers . 



"Boredom Spells Trouble 
on the Line" Life , 
September 1, 1972, pp. 30- 



pc ' ^ic industry, work 
o: preferred occupation 



7, Take i 

for 'ase study of specific 

(- irions for liigh schol 

s to include in their 



S. n-^.j--', family traditions that 
!ve cdk'^j:cT implicat io: s . Have 

lents interview family members 
o i -ng a? many generations as 
assihle. Make an Occupational 
raniil\^ Tree. 



Significant Others : A 
Career Education Resource 
Guide 



Study the business cycle and 
historical accounts of the 
1920 and .*^0^s depression. 
Discuss the implications for 
workers then and now. 



10. Study the changes in agri- Agriculture 

culture, agricultural business, Science 

and natural resources occupa- Historv 
t i ons . 



FiXT loring Agri-business 
and Natural Resources 
Occupations . 
Agriculture Education 
Minnesota Department 
of Education. 
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III. PftOAD OBJCCTIVH : To acquire increasini^ knowledge of educational-vocational 
possibilities, as well as experience in work settings. 



n. Performance Objective : Makes career plans which take into account 
social, economic, and technoloj^ical chanp.es. 

2. Behavioral Objective : The student identifies the common elements 
in the^preferred occupation(s) which may transfer to other fields. 
Evaluation : Ask students to describe at least two transfer of 
training examples for tlieir career plans. 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Identify worker functions or 
roles which are common to occupa- 
tions in the past^ in the present 
and might be found in the future, 
i.e., communication skills and 
human relations skills. 



Introduce the concept of "serial 
careers." Consider the influ- 
ences for stable and unstable 
career patterns, i.e., technolo- 
gical obsolescence, personal 
growth or rigidity, etc. 

Debate: Because of the increas- 
ing pattern of "serial careers" 
education should be more (lessj 
general than it is now. 



Social Studies 
Industrial Arts 
Agriculture 
Science 



Debate 



Psychology of Careers 



4. Review current literature on 

the characteristics of the labor 
force and follow up with a 
survey study of worker traits, 
i.e., education, training,' age, 
sex, work values, etc. 



Discuss the trend to increased 
specific vocational-technical 
occupational training and de- 
creased general college enroll- 
ments in the ligl^t of: 

a) "serial career^^ patterns, 

b) changing work values, 

c) technological and social 
changes 



eft 
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LearnintT Activities 



I'cvicv; current literature on 
"futurists" iis a field of 
study and as a source of pro- 
jections for the future. Po 
some futurist exercises: 

a) '/fiat the joh will be like 
twenty years front now. 

b) V;hat life styles will he 
like twenty years from 7iow-- 
family life, transportation, 
values, leisure time, etc. 




Relat^d^Subject 
Kl/Or 
Area, 



Suneested Resources 



The Fu turists 

Toff ler, ""a. , l-ditor 

New York: Randoni House 

1972 

''A Few Years Af^o Their 
Jobs Didn^t F:xist" 
Minneapolis Star 
February 19, 1975 
p. IB 



23 
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III. BRO/M) OBJI-CTIVn : To acquire incrcasinp knowledge of educational-vocational 
possibilities, as well as experience in work settin[js. 



F. Performance Objective : Hxperiences an entry level position in the 
school setting]; or in the community. 

/' 1. Behavioral Objective : T]\e student prepares for consideration by 
an employer when choosing from several job applicants, 
Fvaluation : See Learning Activities 2, 8, and 9. ' 

Related Subject 

Learnin^^ Activities And/Or Sugp.ested Resources 

Skill Area 



1. Consider what employers expect 
from their employees, usin.c^ 
industrial relations studies 
and interviews. For example, 
reasons for getting fired in- 
clude: difficulty following, 
directions, laziness, frequent 
absences, tardiness, careless- 
ness, etc. Desired traits in- 
clude: dependability, coopera- 
tion, initiative, loyalty, etc. 
(See Objective I-F-1, activity 
4; I-F-2, activity 2. 



"In (Slight) Praise of 
Tardiness" 

Time . June 28, 1971 
pp. 50-51. 

Fi Im : Prepar in;; for 
Jobs of the 70 -s 



Provide practice in how to 
assess one's qualifications 
with the intention of deciding 
what type of position to 
apply for. See Objective 
I -A and B. 



"Merchandising Your Job 
Talents" 

Minnesota Department of 
Manpower Services, 1970. 



3. Have students prepare a detailed 
inventory of background and 
experience, include school and 
hobbies r 

4. Provide practice in how to 
locate available jobs. Con- 
sider friends, relatives, pub- 
lic and private placement ser- 
vices, the school, civic organ- 
izations, civil ser\^ice, want 
ads, and phone directories. 

5. Use mock-ups of Want ads as 
exercises in interpretation . 
Include common abbreviations, 
occupatio- nl jargon, etc. 



,4.00 



Learni^r> ^^^ivities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Suf;f:;ested Resources 



Wave studc?^^^^ play ^ "*^ob 

employe^ erapioyee roles, 
observers, ^^cl ^ score card 
based upo^^^aiistic expec- 
tation5 aji^ Qualifications. 

Have st^^def^^^ compare the 
employTn^nt ^'^s from differ- 
ent nev/^P^I^^^'s and differ- 
ent <*oograP"icai locations, 
Critiqu^ ^^^^^ information 
is prov'^de^' ^issin^^ or mis- 
leading' 

Have st^^de^^^^ write ^ letter 
of refefen^'^ for a friend 
after a di^^^Ss ion of the value 
and us6 ^^ters reference. 

Have aiJ. s^^^^ents do a self- 
cvalu^t^on their in- 
school ^nd/^^ out-of-school 
work o:?cp^ri^^Ces, Follow 
up with ^ ^^^^hack interview 
with th^ i^^^^iate supervisor. 



Hnf.lish 



English 



How to Get a Job 
Job Cards 

Educational Design Inc. , 
National Association of 
Manufacturers 
Addison -Wesley. 



In-school Work Experience 
Progran (appendix A-54) 
On-tlie-Job Training 
Prograin 



ici 
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III. BROAD ORJHCTIVn : To acquire incrcasinn knowledge of educational-vocational 
possibilities , as well as experience in work settinp.s. 

P. Perfornance Objective : Experience • an entry level position in the 
• school settin.f^ or in the conmunity. 

2. Behavioral Objective : The student applies job seeking skills includ- 
in^ application and interview procedures. ^'^/rr-. 
Evaluation : Set up a sinulation of the vairious job seeking ^procedures 
for student critiquin^', or practice. 

ilelated Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Sue.f^ested Resources 

Skill Area 



1. .'lave all students prepare a 
resume for use in obtain inc^ 
job interviews, as well as for 
freneral practice and assistance 
in the intc3n/iew. Include: per- 
sonal data, enployncnt r,oals, 
work history, education, and 
references. 



J9J ^-han dising Your 
Jol) Talent s 

Minnesota Department of 
Manpower Services, 1970. 
f r;cne"ral Reference) 



Provide students with nod el 
nock-ups of rosumes and letters 
of application covering a 
variety of occupational areas. 

Have students practice writinr^ 
letters of application. Stress 
neatness, specificity, and 
brevity. 

Have students practice filling 
out job application blanks of 
various types. 

Have students look at the 
effects of "first impressions" 
by sharinf^ first impressions 
of people they know well* Con- 
sider the sources of "accurate'' 
and "inaccurate" first impres- 
sions and the basis for makinp, 
such judgments. 

Video tape role playin^^ of job 
inte3*views and do focused feed- 
back replays on voice quality, 
po.sitive impression, appearance, 
riroomin/T, etc. 



Job Corps 

"World of Work" Kits 
Manual A and B 

Film: Personal Qualities 
for Job Success. 



lC2 
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Learning Activities 



I^clatcd Siil)iect 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Su(;<;ostec! Resources 



7. Review tlie nature and use 
of employinent testinp; as 
related to school aptitude 
and achievement testin^:. 
Rehearse and review effi- 
cient test takin^t'^ behaviors. 

8. Discuss the types of appro- Counselor Assistance 
priate post interview ^ follow- 
up procedures. 
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III. BROAD ORJnCTIVii : To acquire increasing knowled^^e educational -vocational 
possibilities, as well as experience in work settin^^s. 

F. Performance Objective : Hxperiences an entry level posj.tion in the 
school settin.c^ or in the community. 

Behavioral Objective : Tlie student analyzes the compensations and 
promotional possibilities in the entry job experience. 
Fivaluation : Consider a short answer essay or a structured inter- 
view. 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 

And/Or Sug<^ested Resourcf*s 

Skill Area 



Have the students do a self- 
evaluation of their work 
experiences. 

Have the students interview 
their immediate employer 
supervisor using the Rating]; 
of Work F:xperiences. 

Ho a salary and fringe 
benefit analysis of one's 
current job. Follow up 
with a personal budget 
analysis. 



Business Math 

Business 

Fiducation 



Rating of Work Experiences 
(appendix A-55) 



Rating of Work Experiences 
(appendix A-55) 



In i:.mall groups, have stu- 
dents share tlieir work exper- 
iences in terms of satisfac- 
tions and dissatisfactions 
and possible promotional 
goals. 



Counselor Assistance 



See Objective 1-0-2 
Learning Activities 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 14, 15 
Objective III-C-2 
Learning Activities 4, 5, 
7. 
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BROAD OBJECTIVH : To develop and apply the interpersonal^^JLmpetence skills 
required in the preferred career plans and life style(s).\\ 

A. Performance Objective : Identifies interpersonal characteristics 
necessary for the preferred occupational role(s). 

1. Beh avioral "Objective : Tlie student describes personal career poten- 
tial in terms of interpersonal skills. 
Evaluation : See Learning Activity 8, 

Related Subject 

Learninr. Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Administer and discuss the 
results of interaction 
inventories such as the: 

a) FlPO-r. 

b) IIII!-B 

c) HIM-A (easier reading) 

d) The Friendship Rela- 
tions Survey 



Discuss: "Alienation from 
one's real. self not only 
arrests one's growth as a 
person; it also tends to 
make a farce out of one's 
relationships with peODle,'^ 



11-12 
<ai-12 

10- 11-12 

11- 12 



Counselor Assistance 



FIRO Schultz, W. Consulting 
-B Psycliologist Press — 
HIM- Hill, W. F. Hill Inter - 
^ ■ action Matrix . 
Friend-Johnson, D, W. Reach- 
ship ing Out ; pp, 21-25 



ReachinjT Out 



pp. 9-15 



'S. i'ourard) 



Look at self-disclosure and 
self-awr^reness tlirough lit- 
erature and poetry, i.e., 
''Revelation" by Robert Frost. 



English 
10-11-12 



The Poetry of Robert Frost 
Lathem, E. C. 

ilolt, Rinehart and V/inston 
1934. 



Look at self- disclosure and 
inl erpersonal competence 
through the JohLiri Awareness 
Model. TJse the "Bag ..Exercise" 
(Johnson, Reaching Out , p. 32) 
in which aach student i^. given 
a large paper bag and various 
materials to decorate the bag 
in terms of sharing about one- 
self, as well as obj'ects to 
put in the -bag to symbolize 
unshared aspects of oneself, 
ilave structured sharing of . ' 
opportunities, as well as 
opportunities for others to ' 
reach and give their percep- 
tions. Consider an I an ...? 
Exercise . 



English 
Social Studies 
Psy.^hology 



O' 



Johari Awareness Model 
(appendix A-7) 



I Am c . . ? Excrtis.Q 
(appendix A-56) 
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Related Subject 

LearninfT Activities /Vnd/Or** Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



See Objective I-A-I 
Learning Activities 1 and 9 

Objective I-F-2 
learning Activity 5 

Use an "Interpersonal Patterns 
Exercise" (Jolmson, Reaching 
Out , pp. 34-35) in which each 
student fills out an adjective 
check list from a made up list 
of 20 interaction behaviors, 
i.e., agrees, ssists, cooperates, 
criticizes, directs, etc. The 
results are shared in trios in 
order to check out the percep- 
tions of others. 



In small groups, use a strength 
bombardirent techniqi»e in whicli 
each student shares for 2 min- 
utes personal qualities he is 
proud of. Rule out any se3f- 
qualif ications of strengths and 
follow with the perceptions of * 
others and relate this positive 
feedback. to career potential. 

Have students verify the pre- 
sence or absence of social 
skills needed for preferred 
career plans using the Peer 
Evaluation Feedback. 



Peer Evaluation Feedback 
(appendix A-57) 



9, Review what employers in the 
preferred occupation(s) expect 
in terms of cooperation, loyalty, 
interpersonal communication , 
interpersonal problem-solving, 
etc . 

10. Use observation guides for group 
processes and group member be- 
havioro in various practice 
tasks such as the "Hollow 
Square,'' committee meetings, 
and group work to increase 
awareness and growth of inter- 
personal competencies. 

11. Administer and discuss the Sur- 
vey of Interpersonal Values (S\<A) , 



English 

Social Studies 
Group 
Dynamics 
Any Group 
Work Setting 



1C6 



Group Counselor Assistance 
Observation of Group Skills 
(intermediate, 10-11) 
(appendix A-58) ; Observation 
Sheet for Goal -Directed 
Leadership (advanced , ' 12) 
(appendi^c A-59) ; Self- 
Evaluation of Group Work 1 
Skills (11-12) (appendix 
A-60; Exercise on Learning 
sV/orking Climates (11-12) 
(appendix A-61) 
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IV. BPmP OBJf'.CTIVr: : To develop and apply the interpersonal competence skills 
Required in the preferred career plans and life style (s). 



A. Pe rformance Objective : Identifies interpersonal characteristics ne^^essary 
fox* the preferred occupationrtl role(s) . 

2. Behavioral Objective : T}\o student describes personal areas for 

I'.rowth in terms of interpersonal skills needed for career and life 
style and develops an action plan. 

I'.valuation : Alternatives include verbalized statements and obser- 



vations in a class, advisor-advisee relationship or counsv-^iin.r; j^roup. 

Suf^fT^osted Resources 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
.\nd/Or 
Skill Area 



Consider j^oal settinj^ in the 
area of relationship skills 
hy analyzing one*s behavior in 
various settin^^s, as well as 
seeking the observations of 
others. In addition to the 
Observation Guides in A-1, 
there are : 

a) relationship studies 

b) group growth evaluation 

After a fair amount of inter- 
action experiences ask the 
committee or class to tape 
newsprint sheets around the 
room with their name and two 
columns headed 'Things I 
Appreciate" and "Areas for 
Growth." On a voluntary basis 
have students silently write 
on each other's sheets. (In- 
clude the teacher or counselor.) 
Discuss the growth sheets 
afterwards and encourage stu- 
dents to keep then for future 
reference . 



See Objective I-A-2 
Learning Activities 
9, 14. 



Social Studies 

Teacher 

Advisor 

Program 

Group 

Counseling 



Counselor Assistance 
Relationship Studies 
(appendix A-62) , 
Group Growth Evaluation 
(appendix A-65) , 
Field Force Analysis 
(appendix A-10) , 
Analysis of Personal 
Behavior in Groups 
(appendix A- 11) , 
Goals for Personal Develop- 
ment (appendix \-12) 
Round Robin llelper-IIelpee 
Exercise (appendix A-14) 



1, 4, 6, 
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Br^D OBJfiCTIVr: : To develop and apply the interpersonal cornpetence skills 
"'-<i:equired in the preferred career plans and lii. j style(s) . 

^- Peri^Tv^rniance Objective : Copes with the power exercised by others in work 
and worir"s:Qlatef] situations in ways which are self -reward inr,. 



1. 



Beh avioral Objv.ctivn : The student correctly assesses foniial and in 
formal power stnictures in educational and work settir.j;s. 
Evaluation : Makn up"j>ncil-paper test items on power, powerless 
structures and situational' exonples. 



Learning Activites 



Related Subject 
And/ Or 
Skill Area 



SujTj^ested Resources 



1. Have student practice socio- 
p.raming influence factors in 
small group work, committees, 
classes, and work experiences. 
Consider using 3x5 cards on 
which students identify most 
influential, etc., identify 
reasons for high influence, 
discuss ways to increase influ- 
ence or power. 



Participation Influence 
Atmosphere (appendix A-64) 



Revi 



d • or conduct i power- 



powerless laboratory exercise 
in which all students ^ank 
tliemselves and others in the 
group or class or work unit in 
terms of power. Follow up with 
a discussion of expert power, 
social power and legal power. 

5. Administer the Management Grid 
and discuss task versus human 
relations aspects of group 
interaction. Provide oppor- 
tunities for practicing leader- 
ship-management functions . 

4. See Objective iri-D-2 
Learning- Activities 1, 2, 3, 4. 

5. Study the authority structure 
in the armed services. Discuss 
reasons for the recent changes 

in certain aspects of the military 
life style. 

6. Have a committee do an analysis 
of the power structure (formal 
and informal) of the: school as 
a social unit, student government 
as a unit, a classroom, the PTA, 
etc. 



Croup and Organizations 
General Reference 



The Management Grid 
Leadership Functions 
(appendix A-65) 



ICS 
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IV. BROAD OlUliC'I'I vr. : To develop and apply the interpersonal competence skills 
required in the prcfcrrcvl career plans niul life style(5j. 

l^ erFornance Objective : Copes with the j^ower exercised by otheis in work 
and work related situations in ways which arc self -rewarding, . 

Behav ioral Obje ct i ve : The student naintains a personal inte(;rity 
in the face of different and somctines conflicting expectations of 
others. 

Hval uati on : Use student self-evaluation and observations of teacher- 
advisors. 

Isolated Subject 

keavnini; Activities ' And/Or Sun^',ested Resources 

Skill Ar. 



1. Have st^^utlents role play various 
situations where there are con- 
flicting.', anfl/or ambij^uous exi)cc- 
tations, i.e., authority conflicts, 
ethical conflicts, personality 
conflicts in school and work 
roles. Consider; conmunic.itJon, 
mediation, compromise , avoidance 
and escape methods of coping. 

2. Relate school experiences with 
conflicting; or differin,^ expect- 
at^ions of appearaiice behavior 
and acliievement to work exper- 
iences and career plans. Try to 
analyze the effects of differin.^ 
expectations and methods of main- 
taining onc^s "personality'' in 
such situations. 

5, Discuss norms as shared atti- 
tudes, in a ';:roup, that influ- 
ence relationships by helping 
individuals know what is expect 
ed of them. Consider: 
a) chanj]inf; nature of a nonn, 
h) formality of a norm, 
c) ambifjuity of a norm. 

4. Discuss: ambiguity is the prime 
condition of stress and conflict. 

5. Discuss: limits test in as a way 
of reducing; ambif^uity of norms or 
expectations. 



Social Studies Cr oup Processes in the 
Class room , pp . 65-83 . 
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Learning:; Activities 



Related Subject 

AnJ/Or SufTj^ested Resources 

Skill Area 



6. Have capable students review 
and report on the conformity 
--anti-confomity research 
of Asch , Hollander, Willis 
and others. 

7. See Objective I-B-5 
Learning Activities on value 
conflict resolution 1, 2, 3. 

S. Have students interview 

community and student workers 
and also share their om 
experiences with conflicting, 
or amhif^uous norms or expect- 
ations as to their role. 



Social Studies Groups and Organ iza- 
Psycliologv tions. pp. 215-222, 

232-247, 2E8-297. 
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IV. BROAD OBJIiCTIVE : To develop and apply the interpersonal competence skills 
required in the preferred career plans and life styleCs). 



B. Performance Objective : Copes with the power exercised by others in 
work and work related situations in ways which are se If -reward in^] . 

3. Behavioral Objective : The student uses constructive problem-solving 
skills in conf lixt_sjjuia;t-it)ns . 

Hvaluation : Ilavestudents complete a partial problem-solving model, 
provide application examples. 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



1, Provide examples via mock- 
ups and role playing of a 
problem-solving model for 
interpersonal conf 1 ict . 

2. Apply the concepts and tech- 
niques of negotiation-collective 
bargaining to interpersonal and 
intergroup conflicts. See Objec- 
tive III-D-1 activities 6 and 7. 
Objective III-D-3 activities 5 
and 6. 

Objective I-B-3 activities 6 
and 7 . 



Interpersonal Conflict 
(appendix A-66) 



Reaching Out 

The Art of Negotiating 

Nierember, G. L. 

New York: Cornerstone 

Library, 1972 (paperback) 



3. After some practice with basic Group Counselor Assistance 

interpersonal communication, Dynamics Reaching Out 

teach constructive confronta- Teacher-Advisor pp. 166-168. 

tion skills by having pairs Program 
of students share things that 
clock the relationship or that 
could improve the relationship . 



4. Have students write down past 
interpersonal conflicts and how 
the conflicts were resolved. 

5. Discuss some of the common mis- ' Filial: One Man's Opinion 
perceptions and miscommunications 
in conflict situations, i.e., 
monopoly on truth and justice, 
a double standard of right and 
wrong, and oversimplified polar- 
ized thinking. 

6. Discuss the frequent polarization 
and inadequate resolution of con- 
flict by groups using majority 
votes rather than consensus methods 
in problem-solving--decision making. 



1.11 
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Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Suggested Resources 



7. Practice role reversal Reachini^ Out 

exercises to increase pp. 214-21.S. 

communication and insight 
into the other person ' s 
position. 

S. Discuss four possible reso- 
lutions of conflict and 
examples of each. 

a) victory of one party 
and submission of the 
other, 

b) a compromise in which each 
party receives part of \<hat 
it wants, 

c) the demands of both parties 
are met, 

d) loss of interest by one 

or both parties in the dis- 
pute . 



9. Have capable students research Social Studies Groups and Ort^anizations 

and report on the social psy- 11-12 pp. 298- 3S8. 

cholo,{^y literature on intra- Reachin.fi Out 

group conflict and conflict pp. 159-170, 195-229. 

resolution. 
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IV. BROAD OBJPCTIVn : To develop and apply the interpersonal competence skills 
required in the preferred career plans and life style(s). 

C. P erformance Objective : Exhibits interdependence and cooperation in 
task and work situations. 

1. Behavioral Objective : Tlie student exhibits an awareness of the 
needs of others in task situations. 

Evaluation : Use the Round Robin llelper-Helpee Exercises (appendix 
A-14) 

Related Subject 

Learninj7 Activities And/Or Sugj^ested Resources 

Skill Area 



4. 



Discuss expressions of inde- 
pendence in our society from: 
a) historical sources, b) 
literary sources, i.e., Walden , 
c) popular music, i.e., "I Am 
a Rock" by Simon and Garfunkel. 
Relate the values of independence 
and competition to the values of 
cooperation and teamwork. 

Discuss student experiences 
in same a^e helping, whether 
it be in classroom learning 
jrroup assignments . or in work 
experiences. Consider the 
importance of sensitivity 
to the needs of others whether 
helping or being helped. 

For students who have done 
cross age tutoring, discuss 
an evaluation of the exper- 
ience. 

Bring out some of the elements 
of cooperation including com- 
munication, trust, shared re- 
wards and individual resource 
contributions to a common cause - 
by administering the Survey 
for (Iroup !Vork before and after 
team work tasks. 



History 

Music 

English 



Walden 

Thoreau,^ H. D. 

New York: The Modem 

Library, 1950. 



Teacher Concerns About 
Same Age Helping (appendix 
A-67) 

Found Robin Helper- 
Helpee (appendix A-14) 



Evaluation Form for Cross 
Age Tutoring (appendix 
A-68) 



Survey for Group Work 
(appendix A-69) 



5. See Objective III-D-1, 
activities 6 and 7 
Objective III-D-2 
activities 5, 6, and 7 
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Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Sug^esced Resources 

Skill Area 



Utilize the Hollow Square Exer- 
cise to show the importance of 
communication, sensitivity to 
others, and cooperation in task 
completion. 



Hollow Square Exercise 
(appendix A-53) 



Discuss: Rivalry in moder- 
ation, can be stimulating. 
Mien the rivalry becomes^ too 
intciise, however, the pres- 
sure can be demoralizing. 



Physical Education 



Look at "threat" as a deter- 
rent to cooperation, inter- 
personal relationships and 
intel lectual functioning . 



Group Processes in the 
Classroom . p. 15. 



Discuss: "interpersonal trust" 
in terms of: risking, self- 
disclosure and the rewarding 
of others. 



R c.xlung Out 
:;p . 45-55 . . 



10. Use a structured exercise 
where cooperation or com- 
petition can be the natural 
outcome based on the com- 
munication system and the 
pay off or r'^ward system 
(individual or shared rewards) 



"Nichel Auction Exercise" 
in Reaching Out , pp. 216- 
220. 



11. Look at various strategies of 
pay off or reward in games, 
decision theory and coalition 
formation as influencing risk- 
taking, competitive behavior 
and cooperative behavior. 

12, Compare the market place bar- 
gaining of offers and counter 
offers, with other more inter- 
personal negotiation or prob- 
lem-solving situations. Stress 
the importance of communicating 
offers and alternatives as being 
analogous in terms of avoiding 
threat and hurt feelings. 



Algebra 

Statistics 

and Probability 

11-12 



Spanish 



Groups and Organizations 
pp. 551-358 , 



IV. BROAD o pjH^^ : To develop and apply the interpersonal competence skills 
required ^ pref<^^red career plans and life style(s). 

C. PerfgrrtT^S^^^j^b^ Exhibits interdependence and cooperation in task 

and ^or^ ^ituatio^s. 

2. Peh^Xj^ai objective: The student shares in the success of group 
go^J Attainment. 

servation and student self-evaluation . 



1 

Learniri^^ A^^ivities 



Related Subject 

And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



1. Define t^ain ^^5:k or cobperation 
as the e^ch^Se of personal 
resource^- : 

2. Have stu^en^^ study the effects 
and conditi^^^ of interdepen- 
dence ^f\d ^l^f^ed rewards upon 
task spe^i^^'^^^tion and divi- 

^ sion Of lab^'^* Use examples of 
individual ^^^sus group grading, ^ 
individual team sports, etc. 

3. Debate: ^^lues of competi- Speech 
tion v^f^U5 ^^Operation. 

4. See Obje^^ti^^ Ke-2 
Activities 1* 4 

5. Use process ^^servers to note 
the reac^ic^^^.^f winners and 
losers itt V^^Ous puzzle and 
game exe^^i^^^ (see appendix 
A-51). r^ot^ ^he success reac- 
tions in co<^P^5:ative as com- 
pared to coi^P^titive activities. 

6. Have cap^bl^ ^^udents research 
the qua jit/ quantity of 
productiC^n ^^^^OTTies of various 
indivicJu^l ^^^^eritive, group 
competitive coooperative 
social p^ycf^^^Ogy experiments. 
Simulate ^t-^^Plicate some of 
these ojcp^t-i^^nts in the class- 
room. 



Group Processes in the 
Classroom , pp. 50-54. 
Survey for Group Work 
(appendix A-69) 



Nichel Auction Exercise 
in Reaching Out , 
pp. 216-220. 



Groups and O rganizations 
pp. ZU-^^o"^ 
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Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And /Or " 
Skill Area 



SKp,5^ested Resources 



7. Discuss the results of researcli Groups and Or.^.anizations 

indicating: that in small t^roun pp. 514~.34S. 

discussion, cooperation is gen- 
erally a, more productive problem- 
solving method than group or 
individual competition. Relate 
the implications of such results 
to career plans. 
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IV. BROAD OBJFiCTIVF: : To develop and apply tlie interpersonal competence skills 
required in the preferred career plans and life style(s). 



Performance Objective : Displays knowledge and skill in applied group 
dynamics and work organization. 

1. Behavioral Objective : The student analyzes the structures and pro- 
cesses involved in productive j^^oup efforts. 

Evaluation : Have students process observe witli consultative feedback 
to process groups. Tape and note the feedback session. 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Suggested Resources 



Social Studies 



1. Have students examine the poten- 
tial assets and liabilities of 
group problem-solving. Include 
areas of application, efficiency, 
and human relations aspects. 
Consider social psychology re- 
search, as well as process obser- 
vation of exercise groups and on- 
going groups. 

2. Study bureaucratic structure 
from an organizational stand- 
point. Consider the pros and 
cons from an efficiency, brcruith 
of application and human rela- 
tions standpoint . 

5. Study task groups at work, i.e , 
city or village council, school 
board, PTSA executive board. 
Utilize direct observation and 
audio-visual methods whenever 
possible. For decision-making 
in particular, consider guides 
A-70 and A-71 in the appendix. 

4. F^rovide didactic and experien- 
tial learning activities on tlie 
effects of various organizational 
or group communication patterns 
upon the nature of the interaction, 
as well as production and human 
relations outcomes, i.e., spatial 
arrangements, social distance, com- 
munication networks, and status 
hierarchies. 



Social Studies 



Groups and Organizations 
pp. 279-297. 

Process Observation Guides 
(appendix A-5S to A-64) 



Groups and Organizations 
pp. 45:'-483. 



Croup Processes in the 
Cl assroom . pp. 140-141 
(appendix A-58 to A-54, 
A-70 and A-71). 



Group Processes in the 
Classroom , pp . 90-96 . 
'Communication Patterns" in 
Reaching Out , pp. 81-101. 
Groups and Organizations 
pp. 93-114.. 
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LearninfT Activities 



Related Subject 
And/ Or 
Skill Area 



Su^fTGSted Resources 



See Objective^ IT -A- 1 on 
j^roup decision-makinjT , 
Activities 11 and 15. 

See Objective III-I)-1 on 
power structures, 
Activities 1,2, 3, 4, 

See Objective IIT-D-2 on 
leadership. 

Activities 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 



Look at ^^roup decision-makinc^ 
processes with the NASA F-xer- 
cisc . 



NASA Exercise 
(appendix A-50) 



9. Have student interview workers 
in a variety of occupational 
positions as to the nature of 
the Orf^anizational Models of 
Decision-Making used. 

10. Apply the Joliari Awareness Model 
(appendix A-7) to a group or 
ori^anization as a unit, as well 

^ as the interaction between groups 
and orf^anizat ■ )ns. 

11. Study the effects of group or 
organization climate or cohe- 
sion upon productivity. Con- 
sider such factors as size, 
socio-economic membership, de- 
cision-making, norms, and initia- 
tion or training procedures. 

12. Have students practice group 
decision-making under the 
constraints of consensus. 



Social Studies 



Organizational Models of 
Decision-Making 
(appendix A- 72) 



Of Human Interaction 
pp. 81-85. 

Johari Awareness Model 
(appendix A-7) 



Group Processes in the 
Classroom , pp. 114-140, 
10, 44. 



Consensus Decision-Making 
(appendix A-75) 




IV. BROAP OI^JHCriM ; : To develop and apply the interpersonal competence skills 
required in the preferred career plans and life style(s). 



I). P erformance Objective : Displays knowledge and skill in applied group 
dynamics and work orc^anization. 

2. Behavioral Objective : The student is a contributing member of a 
work c^oup or a related occupation. 
Fivaluation ; Use Learn in <7 Activities 2 and 4. 

Related Subject 

Learning, Activities /\nd/Or Sugr^ested Resources 

Skill Area 



Help students integrate team 
work skills as an orientation 
to pre-work and work exper- 
ience . 



Seven C's of Successful 
Team r.ffort (appencUx A~74) 



Use a simulation exercise: 
In-nasket: Simulation of 
Managerial Problem- Solving 
(appendix A-75) to provide 
practice in applying communica- 
tion and group dynamJ.es skills. 

Review team worl; behaviors us- 
ing various ol^servation ^juides 
(appendix A-60 to A-6S, A-71, 
and A-72) for self and group 
evaluation. Consider using a 
'Stop Action' technique of 
interrupting the task to focus 
on ])roce5S at certain tines or 
need inten^als. 

:!ave . students examine and re])ort 
on the . teamwork requirements of 
their preferred occupation(s) . 
Project teamworl; requ ireiients 
for future career plans and 
chanties in tlic world of worl;. 



In-Basket: Simulation of 
Managerial Problem-Solving 
(appendix A-75) 



linvc an optional nini -course 
on "organizational psyciio- 
logy." 



Social Studios 
Psychology 



Work Organization 
(appendix A -76) 
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IV. BROAD OBJF.CTIVF : To develop and apply the interpersonal competence skills 
required in the preferred career pl.ins and life stylc(s). 

n. Performance Objecti ve: Demonstrates effective use of interpersonal 
communication in work and work related situations. 

1. Behavioral Objective : Tlie student clarifies and evaluates the 
messages and instructions of others. 

Evaluation : Evaluate one of the structured exercises 3, 4, or 5 after 
much practice by direct observation, peer observation, and self- 
evaluation. 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Review one and two-way communi- 
cation and relate it to the in- 
terpersonal and instructional 
messages required of work roles. 
Consider two-way communication 
as involving asking for clari- 
fication or elaboration and 
benefiting both the sender and 
receiver in terms of mutual 
understanding. 



Engl ish 



Reaching Out 
pp. 61-83. 



Discuss: two-way communication 
isn't always possible, because 
it requires direct contact and 
is time consuming. 

Have students practice "active 
listening." Apply active lis- 
tening skills to helper roles 
in various settings: as 
tutors, as members of a team, 
as prospective parents, as 
employees. 

Provide the rationale, models, 
and have students practice 
paraphrasing in trios. 

An alternative communication 
exercise to A-77, Phase I and 
Phase II, is the Round Robin 
Helper Ilelpec Exercise (appen- 
dix A-14) which can focus more 
on the functional roles and less 
on specific small units of com- 
munication skills. 



English 

Teacher- Advisor 
Program 
Counseling 
Groups 



Cross Age 

Tutoring 

Programs 



Parent Effectiveness 

Gordon, T. 

New York: Peter U. 

Wyden Inc. 1971. pp. 49-61, 



Paraphrasing Phase 
(appendix A-77) 
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Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



6. Role play situations where the 
instructions of supervisors 
were a) unclear, b) incomplete, 

c) inappropriate to the task, 

d) personally annoying. 

7. Have students examine some em- 
ployer orientation materials 
print and nonprint. Check out 
the understanding of these 
materials, find examples of 
ambiguity, different interpre- 
tations, and needs for ques- 
tioning further. 

8. See Objective III-F-1, what 
employers expect. Activities 
1, 2, 9. 

9. See Objective III-F-1, advice 
giving. Activities 1, 2, 3. 

10. See Objective IV-B-2, ambiguity 
of expectations. Activities 1, 
3, 4, 5. 
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BROAD OBvJOCnVT: : To develop and apply the interpersonal competence skills 
required in the preferred career plans and life 'style(s) . 



Performance Objective : Demonstrates effective use* of interpersonal 
communication in work and work related situations. 

2. Behavioral Objective : ll\o student com: iunicates messages and instruc- 
tions to others in a helpful manner. 

Rvaluation : Consider items from the Career Develoument Test faoDendix 
, A-84) • ^ 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 

And/Or SugrFcstcd Resources 

Skill Area 



Buildinr upon the rationale and 
exercises in self-disclosure, 
have students practice "I mes- 
sages." Include in an I mes- 
sage the behavior of the receiver, 
the reaction or feeling of the 
sender and the rationale or in- 
tention of the sender, i.e., 
'"IVhen you do ... I feel ... 
Because ... 



Pa rent lif f ectiveness 
Training, pp. 115-138. 



, Do thri exercise. Negotiating 
for 'leaning. Phase II. 

Have students give ''Iiow to" . 
demonstrations simulating 
examples of training in their 
preferred occupation(s) . 

Have students write out exam- 
ples of written instructions, 
orientation materials, guide- 
lines, etc. Consider such 
areas as students developing 
junior high orientation mater- 
ials, registration bulletins, 
shop and training manuals for 
underclassmen, as well as stu- 
dent goveiTiment activity guide- 
lines, i.e., how to plan and 
implement a school party." Fol- 
low up with verbal communica- 
tion procedures. 

Have students discuss: "Our 
best conjectures as to the true 
springs of activities are very 
uncertain, the actions them- 
selves are all we know from 
history.'* Lord Chesterfield. 



Negotiating for Meaning 
Phase II (appendix A- 77) 



Speech 



English 
Student 
Council 
Student 
Publications 
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Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skiir Area 



Sungested Resources 



Provide a rationale model, 
and practice opportunities 
for the description of one's 
feelinpis and intentions, i.e., 
a) effective verbal expres- 
sions directly state feelings, 
i.e., "I feel an^^ry" or use 
other methods such as similes, 
and figures of speech. 
1)) indirect and ineffective 
expression uses such as: 
blushing, withdrawing, ques- 
tioning, commanding, accusing, 
and sarcasm. 



Tlie Teacher-Advisor System 
pp. 110-116. 

Reaching Out , pp. 91-92. 
Group Processes in the 
Classroom , pp. 96-99. 
Parent Effectiveness 
tra ining . ''Roadblocks 
to Communication*' pp. 110, 
114 



Discuss and have students 
practice nonverbal cues used 
to express feelings, i.e., 
tone of voice, facial expres- 
sion, posture, eye contact, 
touching, and gestures. Pis- 
cuss the possible ambiguity of 
such cues, as well as the im- 
portance of nonverbal communi- 
cation . 



Engl ish 
Drama 

Counseling 
Groups 



Reaching Out 
pp. 103-114. 



8. Discuss the presence or absence 
of congruence between verbal 
and nonverbal message sending 
and effects upon the receiver. 

9. Discuss: '"liscommuni cations 
are gags between the message 
that is intended and the mes- 
sage that is received, and they 
frequently occur because mes- 
sages sent do not accurately 
reflect intentions.'' (Johnson, 
1972, p. 86.) 



Reaching Out 
pp. 86-88. 
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IV. BROAD OBJECT I VF : Totdevelop and apply the interpersonal conpetence skills 
required in the preferred career plans and life sty.le(s) . 



E. Performance Objective : Demonstrates effective use of interpersonal 
communication in work and work related situations. 

3. Behavioral Objective : The student receives and gives feedback 
and suggestions. 

Evaluation : Use some of tlie communication exercises after practice 
and some of the Career Development Test items. 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



1. Do the Feedback Exercise, 
Phase III. 

2. Discuss constructive level- 
ing or feedback. 

3. Present Guidelines for Giv- 
ing Feedback and Guidelines 
for Receiving Feedback. 



4. Have students practice giv- 
ing and receiving feedback 
and suggestions • 

5. See Objective I-A-1, indirect 
feedback, Activity 1 and Appen- 
dix A-1 and Johari Awareness 
Model (appendix A-7) 

6. Teach the Hill Interaction 
Matrix as a method of study- 
ing communication and small 
group 'interaction. 



Feedback Exercise Phase III 
(append i;c A-77) 

Constructive Leveling or 
Feedback (appendix A-78) 

Guidelines for Giving 
Feedback (appendix A-83) 
Guidelines far Receiving 
Feedback (appendix A-79) 

Giving and Receiving 

Feedback in a Round 

Robin Trio (appendix A-80) 



Hill Interaction Matrix 
Hill Interaction Matrix 
Sco r in ITanua 1 
Group Counsel in <T Theory 
and Practice 



Discuss: 'TnIo man can reveal to 
you aught but that which already 
lies<^half asleep in the dawn- 

ying of your knowledge/' Kahili 

\3ibran. The Prophet . 

Inbjrview workers in the pre- 
ferred career area(s) as to 
communication problems and 
requirements.- 
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V, BROAD QBJnCTIVn : To develop a respect for work including its personal, as 
well as its social, contributions and implications. 



A, Performance Objective : Describes ways in which careers allow movement 
between work, play and creative leisure, 

1, Behavioral Objective : The student identifies ways in which the pre- 
ferred career(s) affect personal growth and independence, 
Evaluation : Have students fill in an incomplete human relations 
career development model. See Learning Activity 4, 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Compare some contrasting views 
of worV, i,e,, a) "Labor is the 
curse of the world, and nobody 
can meddle with it without be- 
coming proportionately bruti- 
fied," Nathaniel Hawthorne; 

b) "The necessity of labor is 
part of the primeval curse, and 
all the beauty,. or glory, or 
dignity pertaining to it, de- 
pends on the ends to which.it 
is the means,** Charles Bristel; 

c) ''The callous palms of the 
laborer are conversant with finer 
tissues of self-respect and hero- 
ism, whose touch thrills the 
heart, than are the languid fin- 
gers of idleness," Henry David 
Thoreau; d) "Life has no meaning 
except in terms of responsibility," 
Reinhold Niebuhr, 

Look at the reported discontent of 
the American worker in terms of 
expectations of self-expression, 
growth, and independence. 



English 
American 
History 
American 
Studies 11-12 



The Workers 
Lasson, K, 

A Bantam book jointly 
with Grossman Publishers 
1972 



Have students compare the poten- 
tials of a satisfying career 
with their career plans. Consider: 
financial security and independence, 
personal automony, creativity, social 
contribution and recreation. 



Expanding the Self : 
Professional Growth 
for Teachers , Boy, A, V, 
Pine, G, J, Dubuque, 
Iowa: Brown Co, 1971 
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Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



4. Have students add another 
dimension to A Developmental 
Model of Human Relations 
(appendix A-29) entitled 
"Career Behavior." Discuss the 
interrelatedness of the various 
behavioral fields. 

5. See Objective I-A-i maturity 
and self-reliance Activities 
6, 13, 12. 

6. See Objective I-C-1 self- 
concept Activities 2 and 5. 

7. See Objective II-C-1 destiny 
control Activities 1, 5, 6. 
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ERIC 



BROAD OBJECTIVJf^ To develop a respect for work including its personal, as 
well as its^cial, contributions and implications, 

A, Performance Objective : Describes ways in which careers allow movement 
betwe^ti work, play and creative leisure, 

/ 

2. / iBehavioral Objective : The student explains how work experiences 
and leisure activities can interact. 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



1, Discuss: Man has a natural need 
for recreation, a need which is 
as basic to his existence as is 
any other need, 

2, Objective I-D-1 satisfactions of 
work, 

3, Have students examine the projec- 
tions of futurists, as well as the 
length of the work week over time 
and debate : Contrary to popular 
misconception? and wishful think- 
ing, the age of leisure is not upon 
us, 

4, Have students check out with worker 
interviews the common observation 
that the impulse to be productive, 
if not served by employed work, 
often is expressed through hobbies 
and avocations. Find out if there 
are typical leisure activities asso- 
ciated with various occupations or 
just stereotypes, 

5, Ask students to make lists of 
activities that they define as 
work, play, and creative leisure; 
try to develop a class consensus 
definition of each, 

6, Have students project their pre- 
ferred life style in terms of the 
balance between work, play, and 
creative leisure. Consider the 
needed personal traits and self- 
expression, as well as financial 
and geographic conditions. 



^'Boredom Threatens Leisure* 
St, Paul Pioneer Press 
November 12, 1972 
Section B page 1, 
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Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Suggested Resources 



Interview workers in the pre- 
ferred/occupation (s) as to 
how their work affects leisure 
and/vice versa. 

Have students consider employed 
work and leisure as a fusion 
instead of a polarity. Consider 
the common elements of each, as 
well as the needs satisfied by 
each . 



10. 



Consider a balanced economy or 
budget of happiness as the opti- 
mal state of expenditures of 
personal resources in activities 
that are extrinsically or in- 
trinsically rewarding. 

See Objective II-D-1 elements 
of life style Activities 1, 3, 
4, 6, 7, 8. 



11. See Objective III-C-1 worker 
adjustment Activities 4, 8, 9. 



12. Conduct detailed worker inter- 
views as to the leisure implica- 
tions of the position. Consider: 
finances, personal skills develop- 
ed, health, co-workers, time 
schedules, and geographical 
requirements. 



Community Career Develop- 
ment Advisory Committee 



13. Do a value exercise on worthy 
use of leisure time. 



Values and Teaching 
pp. 88-89. 
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V. BROAD OBJECTIVE : To develop a respect for work including its personal, as 
well as its social, contributions and implications. 



B. 



Performance Objective : Describes work as a major means of changing 
one's personal environment, as well as society in general. 

1, Behavioral Object iVv : The student describes how he can work for 
personal and social changes within the preferred occupation (s) . 
Evaluation: Consider a short answer essay along the lines of 



Learning Activity 6. 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Suggested Resources 



Investigate community work 
programs such as the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps and Model 
Cities programs. Consider the 
personal, as well as social 
benefits, as potential outcomes 
of such programs. - 



General Reference for 
section IV-B 
The Social Contribution 
of Work : A Career 
Education Resource Guide 
Antholtz, M. B. et al 
Minnesota Department of 
Education, 1972 . 



Have students react to social Art 
change and social protest ex- ^^usic 
pressions such as '^Revolution," Drama 
the Beatles; 'The Times They 
are Changin'," Bob Dylan. Dis- 
cuss how one's occupational 
life might facilitate desirable 
change — personal, community or 
society at large. 

Relate concepts of organiza- 
tional change to the nature 
of change in human systems, 
whether it be a person, a 
group, or larger social inter- 
vention, change agents, support 
systems, and resistance. 

Tape interviews with people in 
the community to determine their 
self-perceptions of contributions 
to themselves and the community 
through occupational activities. 
Include a cross section of workers 
and occupations. 



"Encapsulation" a Game 
for a Change. Creative 
Learning Systems Inc. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
55106. 1972 



Community Career 
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Learning Activities 



Related Subject 

And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



5. Invite participants in the 
Peace Corps, VISTA, or similar 
organizations to speak to the 
class on social, as well as 
personal, changes related to 
such experiences. 

6. Have students vnrite an essay 
on what they consider ideal 
social changes — a Utopian 
society, as well as an ideal 
person. Consider how occupa- 
tional efforts fit into these 
ideals. 

7. See Objective I-F-1 contribu- 
tions through work. 

8. See Objective II-D-1 life 
styles. 

9. Have students study Ralph Nader's 
life and work. 
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V. BROAD OBJECTIVE : To develop a respect for work including its personal, 
as well as its social, contributions and implications. 



B. Performance Objective . 

one's personal environment, as we 



Describes work as a major means of changing 
11 as society in general. 



Behavioral Objective : The student describes social problems of 
today which future workers might help alleviate. 
Evaluation: Short answer questions. 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Suggested Resources 



1. Brainstorm some of the per- 
ceived critical social prob- 
lems, i.e., pollution, popula- 
tion, transportation, racial 
strife, etc. Look at the 
career potentials arising from 
these social problems. 

2. Have students research the 
career implications of the 
ecology movement and the new 
town movement such as Jonathan 
and the proposed Minnesota 
Experimental City. 



Social Studies 
Science 



Science 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Agriculture 

Natural 

Resources 



Walden Two 
Skinner, B. 
1984 

Orwell, G. 



**A Few Year: Ago Iheir 
Jobs Di .'t Exist'^ 
Minneapolis Star 
February 19, 1972 
p. 1-B 

"Science is Training to 
Human Needs'' 
St. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
Press . March 11, 1973. 
Focus Section p. 5. 



Look at major historical 
changes and w}>at occupations 
were created in connection 
with these changes, for 
example,- the major wars, the 
factory and assembly line, 
automation, women's liberation. 

Have a timed contest ti- see who 
can identify the most potential 
contributions that the occupa- 
tions in the employment ads could 
make to social problems. 

Use a fallout shelter exercise 
with twelve people representing 
different occupations and only 
room for six. V/ho might best 
build a new society. Follow up 
with a discussion or essay on an 
Utopian society. . 



American 
History 



10th grade 
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Utopia 
More, T. 

Penguin , Washington 
Square Press. 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 

And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Investigate the social contribu- 
tions of community organizations 
such as Kiwanis, Red Cross, etc* 
as well as unions and professional 
associations. 



Community Career 
Development Advisory 
Committee 
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V. BROAD OBJECTIVE : To develop a respect for work including its personal, 
as well as its social, contributions and implications. 



C. Performance Objective : Understands the important and changing contri- 
butions of women and minority groups to the world of work. 

1, Behavioral Objective : The student describes the effects on men 
and women of the breaking down of the traditional sex roles. 
Evaluation : See Learning Activities 8, 13, 16, and 17. 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Study the history of campaigns 
for women *s rights, including 
anti-slavery, the 19th amend- 
ment, birth control, equal pay, 
and abortion. 

Discuss children's learning of 
sex roles and the possible 
effects on career planning. 
For example, children quickly 
learn that mommy's proud to be 
moron when it comes to math 
and science; daddy is a little 
ashamed if he doesn't know all 
about those things. 

Have students participate in 
various sex role stereotyping 
exercises to increase their 
sensitivity. For example: 

a) have students reverse sex 
roles for mock job interviews, 
credit applications, etc.; 

b) make up lists of things 
men in general like and dis- 
like; do the same for women 
in general and comi>are; 

c) make a list of ways I have 
benefited by being a male or 
female today; 

d) do a word association game 
as to negative and positive 
male and female phrases, 
common adjectives. 



History 



Home 

Economics 
Social Studies 



The New Feminism 
Komisar, L. 

New York : Warner Paperback 
Edition, 1972. 



Women and the World of 
Work . Thoni et al 
Minnesota State Department 
of Education, 1972. 



'M*e're all Nonconscious 
Sexists" Psychology Today 
Bem, D. and Dem, S. 
(4) 1970 pp. ,22-26. 
"Women and Counselors" 
The Personnel and Guidance 
Journa l . October, 1972 
(51) No. 2 

Educator General Reference 
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Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Su^^2<^sted. Resources 

Skill Area 



' Have students look for male and 
female sex role stereotyping In 
literature. For example, Iksen's 
A Doll's House , Updike's ASP , 
0 'Henry's Gift of the Magi , 
Ashley's The Natural Superiority 
of Women, 



Hnglish 



Sexism in Education 
V/illard Task Force 
on Education, 

Minneapolis, ^!innesota 55408 
1520 W 27th Street 
Educator Reference 



Have students look for male and 
female sex role stereotyping in 
music. For example, "A Woman's 
Way,'' "For the Love of Him/' 



Music 



Compare sex role stereotyping 
in other cultures. 



Foreign 
Language 



7. Have students conduct a cross 
three generation interviewing 
of men or women as to changes 
in sex roles. Follow up with 

an analysis of male-female roles 
* in old^films, ile,, "Strawberry 
Blonde" (1941). 

8. Look at the family life implica- 
tions of changing sex roles. 
Consider : 

a) the pros and cons of working 
mothers in terms of finances, 
self-development, child care, 
and division of household 
chores; 

b) changing work policies in 
terms of maternity leaves, 
hiring and pay; 

c) changes in child care; 

d) changes in marriage and 
divorce laws and practices; 

e) career planning implications 
for men and women. 



9. Look at the "earnings gap" 
and "work life" expectancy 
of women. 



English 
Mass Media 



Home 

Economics 
Social Studies 
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Male and Female 
Mead', M., 

New York: New American 
Library, 1955. 
"Welcome (?) to the World, 
Girl Child" St. Paul 
Pioneer Press . February 
25, 1973. Family Life p. 2. 



"Being a Working Wife: 
How Well Does it Work?" 
Ntoney. October, 1972. 



"Companies Must Treat 
Pregnancy as an Illness" 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 
March 1, 1973 
p. 8. 

"Baby-sitting Ranks 
Swell as Sex Barri'3rs Fall" 
T he Minneapolis Star 
December 30, 1972. p.' i>^A . 
Handbook on Women Worker .:, 
U^S. Department of Laboi-, 
Women ^s Bureau, Washington ,f 
D.C. 1969 or newest edition. 
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Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Suggested Resources 



10. 



Study the 1964 Civil Rights 
Art and the proposed women's 
rights amendment to the 
Constitution. 



Social Studies 



"Women in Revolt" 
Newsweek. March 23, 1970. 
pp. 71-78. 
Sexual Politics 
Millett, K. 

New York: Doubleday, 1970. 



11. 



Look at the effects of chang- 
ing sex roles upon: the armed 
services and service clubs 
and organizations. 



"T»vo Services to Increase 
Job Roles of Women" 
Tlie Minneapolis Star 
August 8, 1972 
p. 7A. 



12. Discuss: Politically inter- 
ested women join the League 
of Women Voters; politically 
interested men serve in leg- 
islatures. 

13. Debate: Some men say that 
women want to have their 
cake and eat it toe. 

14. Use current print materials - "I Drive a Truck, Busterl" 
and interviewing to obtain a St. Paul Sunday Pioneer 
picture of the current woman P ress . February 11, 1973. 
at work. Metropolitan Living p. 2. 

15. Discuss: "Society has not been 
meeting the self-development 
needs of women." L. "Sunny" 
Hansen. 

16. Discuss: 'The new womanhood "A Women*s Place is On 
reaches beyond the traditional the Job" Time . July 
-educational and vocational 26, 1971. p. 56. 
dimensions. It embraces the 

personhood of a woman." Jane. 
B. B^rry. 

17. Compare sex role stereotyping Planning Ahead for the 
and racial prejudice. World of Work . Vetter, 



L. and Sthrey, B. J. 
Center for Vocational 



and Technical Education 



Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 



Columbus, Ohio 43210 
Educator Reference 
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V. BROAD OBJECTIVE : To develop a respect for work including its personal, 
> as well as its social, contributions and implications. 



C. Performance Objective : Understands the important and changing contri- 
butipns of women and minority groups to the world of work. - 

. 2. Behavioral Objective : The student describes the effects of minority 
group discrimination. 

Evaluation : Question students* beliafs as to nature and variety 
of discrimination effects on a pro arid post basis- 
Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Have students explore various 
alternative life styles using 
print and nonprint materials, 
interviewing and simulations. 
For example, a) Have a power- 
powerless lab simulating a 
minority group situation, 
b) Have a survival exercise in 
an alternate life style, i,e,, 
a day or weekend in a ghetto or 
rural -urban opposite. 



Class and Race in the U,S . 

American Sociological 

Association , Princeton , 

Illinois, 1969, 

Film: Journey to Nowhere 

?Iinnesota Council of 

Churches 

Understanding Children 
of Poverty , Gottieb, D. 
and Ramsey, C, E, 
Chicago: SRA, 197F'pp, 
1-37, 



Have students develop an opinion 
poll program to sample attitudes 
towards minority groups, male- 
female sex roles and related 
human relations issues. Example 
items: a) minority group demands 
are justified, b) should men be 
given prefer»^ntial employment 
consideration? 



"Woman , in Flux: A Self- 
Survey, of Sex Role 
Attitudes" Impact . 
v;inter, 1972. P,0, Box 
35, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48107, 



Discuss : ''Let me be a free 
man. Free to work, free to trade, 
free to choose my teachers, free 
to follow the religion of my 
fathers, free to think and talk 
and act for myself. We only ask 
an even chance to live as other 
men live," Chief Joseph, Nez 
Perce Indians, 1879, 



Discuss: 'Top policy-making 
positions in the American estab- 
lishment remain in the hands of 
white males who are not responsive 
to the needs of the poor, of minor- 
ities or of women," Congresswoman 
Shirley Chisholm, 1972, 
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Learning Activities 



Related Subject 

And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Look at work histories and 
career patterns of : ghetto 
blacks, rural blacks, reser- 
vation Indians, urban Indians, 
Texas Chicanes, AFDC mothers, 
Mexican migrant workers, and 
commune members. 



Use as a starter 
tape cassettes : 
Col burn J. 
"What's it Like" 
Radiant Education Corp. 
Wheeling, Illinois 60090. 



Discuss: 'The difficulty with 
a label take 'minority' or 
culturally disadvantaged is that 
it does not allcw for differences." 
Robert 0. Greer 

Study social stratification, 
occupational mobility and the 
^'American Dream" of an open 
society. 



Social Studies 



The Tlieory of the Leisure 
Class . Veblen, T. 
New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1899. 
. Elmstown's Youth 
Hollinshead, A. B. 
New York: J.' Wiley S Sons 
1949. . 



Consider the personal and 
social costs of "cycles of 
poverty" and occupational 
discrimination. 



Teaching the Culturally 
Disadvantaged 
Johnson, R. 

Palo Alto, California: SRA 
1970. 
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V. BROAD QBJIZCTIVI: : To develop a respect for work includinc its personal, as 
well as its social, contributions and implications. 

t>. Performance Objective : Debates the ethic of individual success versus 
the ethic of collective striving for social well-being. 

!• Behavioral Objective : The student relates career aspirations to 
personal, as well as social, well-being. 
Evaluation : See Learning Activity 6. 

[Related Subject 

Learning Activity And/Or Suggested Resources 

o Skill Area 



1. Interview workers in occupa- 
tions that appear less than 
desirable, i.e., dog catchers, 
garbagemcn , bill collectors, 
e.tc. Consider public disapproval 
of occupations beyond the surface 
generalizations. 

2. Study the life stories of people 
considered successful by others. 
Analyze the personal success, as 
well as the social contributions, 
and try to look at a wide range 
of occupations. 

3. Discuss: In our society, money 
and public acclaim are the on^y 
two yardsticks of success. 



"What Makes Them do Utiat 
They Do?" 
Minncapol is Star 
December 31, 1971 
p. IB. 



Look critically at surveys of 
worker dissatisfaction in the 
70* s. Discuss suggestions for 
change • 



"Alienation Revisited" 
Time . January 29, 1973. 
p. 8. 

Viliere Have All the Robots 
Gone > Sheppard , J. L. and 
Herrick, N. Free Press, 
1973. 



See Objective I-B-1 and B-2 and 
B-3 personal values. 

Have students make a list of the 
assumptions behind their career 
plans in terms of a) personal 
well-being, b) social well-being. 



• ■ i.ns 
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V. BROAD OBJECTIVE : To develop a respect for work including its personal, 
as well as its social, contributions and implications. 



D. Performance Objective : Debates the ethic of individual success versus 
the ethic of collective striving for social well-being. 

2. Behavioral Objective : The student identifies potential conflicts 
between personal and social well-being and possible compromises. 
Evaluation : Ask the students to project solutions to personal- 
social conflicts. 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Study examples of individual 
recognition and well-being 
versus group or organizational 
success, i.e. a) team sports 
activities, b) scientific re- 
search teams, c) political cam- 
i^aigns, d) sales or advertising 
agency. 



Science 

Social Studies 



2. See Objective I-B-3 value 
conflicts. 

3. .S^e Objective IV-B-3 interpersonal 
conflict. 



4. Look at the potential conflicts 
between occupational *'in group 
behaviors" and social well-being, 
for example, professional or 
trade jargon, initiation pro- 
cedures, salary or fee setting, 
etc. 



"How to Speak Like an 
Educator Without Really 
Being One" Minneapolis 
Star . January 29, 1973. 



5. Study various self-centered and 
altruistic philosophies of life. 

6. Examine the processes of decision 
making of those who have made dra- 
matic changes in occupations and 
life style. 



The Virtue of Selfishness 
Rand, A. Signet, 1960. 

*He -ves up Restrictive 
Life-Style" Minneapolis 
Star. February 28, 1973. 
p. IC. 
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V» BROAD OBJECTIVE: To develop a respect for work including its personal, as 
well as its social, contributions and implications. 



D. Performance Objective : Debates the ethic of individual success versus 
the ethic of collective striving for social well-being, 

3. Behavioral Objective : The student describes the interdependence 
of all workers in contributing to the well-being of society. 
Evaluation: Ask students to describe the interdependence aspects 
of their work and school tasks. 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And/ Or 
Skill Area 



Suggested Resources 



See Objective IV-C-1 and C-2 
cooperatica . 

Look at the various factors 
making up the values placed 
upon various 'occupations by the 
public. Consider a "?^!innesota 
Poll" to sumiftarize public reac- 
tions in such areas as: a) 
financial rewards given to vari- 
ous occupations, b) personal 
self-worth possibilities, c) 
social contribution, etc. Dis- 
cuss the variety of reactions 
and values sampled, as well as 
other factors such as risk, unique 
talent, supply and demand, cul- 
tural traditions. 

Examine division of labor con- 
cepts as applied not only to 
industry but to social service 
agencies, problem-solving teams, 
etc. 



English 
Speech 



"Minnesota Poll--Professiona] 
Men Rated High Pay" 
The Minneapolis Star 



The Wealth of Nations 
Smith, A. 

Modem Library Edition 



Have students conduct cross in- 
dustry occupational level and 
worker organization interviews 
as to the interdependence of 
work roles. 
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V. BROAD OBJECTIVE : To develop a respect for work including its personal, 
as well as its social, contributions and implications. 



H. P erformance Objective : Identifies the changing meanings of work over 
time and- across cultures, 

1. Behavioral Objective : Tlie student can describe preindustrial and 
industrial work ethics. 

Evaluation : Consider matching quotations and work values. See 
Learning Activities 2, 3, 4. 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Look at the views towards work 
expressed by the Ancient Greeks, 
Romans, Renaissance and Reforma- 
ation writers. 



World History 



Career Education : IVhat it 
is and How to do it . 
Hoyt, K. B. et al 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Olympus Publishers, 1972 
General Reference 



EKLC 



Find expression of work ethics 
in literature, for example, a) 
"In all labor there is profit'' 
Old Testament Proverbs XIV :23. 
b) "Our deeds determine us as 
much as we determine our deeds," 
George Elliot in Adam Bede , c) 
"I never intend a day to pass 
without asserting my identity; 
my work records my existence," 
David Smith in David Smith . 

Study the rise of capitalization 
and the Protestant ethic. Con- 
sider the following quotes: 

a) "God intends no man to live 
in the world without work, but 
it seems to me no less evident 
that he intends every man to be 
happy in his work," Ruskin; 

b) "As long as you are interested 
enough to take any job that comes 
along, you will find something 
worthwhile to do, and it usually 
turns out to be a better job than 
the last one," Simon Knudsen. 

Discuss the changes in the work 
world since UTiitman wrote: ''I 
Hear American Singing." Try to 
create a poem describing workers 
today. 



Engl ish 



History 



History 
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The Protestant Ethic and 
The Spirit of Capitalism 
Weber, M» New York: 
Scribners, 1930. 



Leaves of Grass 
l\Tiitnan, W. 

New York: Oventine Press 
1931. pp. 11-12. 



Learning Activities 



Related Subject 
And/Or 
Skill Area 



Suggested Resources 



5. Have a committee report on 
labor conditions from the 
middle ages to the present. 
Include the effects of busi- 
ness cycles, economic scarcity 
on work values. 



AmC: i ca. 
His i-.i ry 



nd 



Only Yesterday 
Allen, F. A. 

New York: Harper Brothers 
Since Yesterday: The 
1950's in America 
Allen, F. A. 

New York: Harper Brothers 
1940. 



6. Research the effects of indus- 
trialization on human values 
and work. For example: 

a) urbanization, b) specializa- 
tion, division of labor, simpli- 
fication of tasks, c) impersonal- 
ization, d) etc. 

7. Discuss: Is pride in workmanship Industrial Arts 
very common today? Art 



8. Discuss: "A sense of personal 
significance, a sense of contri- 
bution to the world, is a basic 
human need--or at least it is 
a need for the American with his 
particular heritage of work as 
a moral value and occupation as 
'meaning something'." Gilbert 
IVrenn . 



Home Economics 
On-the-job 
Training Program 
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V. BROAD OBJECTIVn : To develop a respect for work including its personal, 
as well as its social, contributions and implications. 



E. Performance Objective : Identifies the changing meanings of work over 
time and across cultures. 

2. Behavioral Objectiv e: The student can begin to develop a personal 
work ethic based upon an increasingly service orientated society. 
Evaluation : Student self-evaluation and teacher-advisor, counselor 
interviews. 

Related Subject 

Learning Activities And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



1. Study zhe question of the erosion 
of the classical work ethic using 
current references and worker 
interviews, i.e., a) '*Blue-Collar 
Blues can Afflict all, Two Psycholo- 
gists Find'^ Tlie Minneapolis Star , 
August 17, 1972, p. 6B; b) »'Young 
Blue Collar U'orker--A -New Independent 
Breed" St. Paul Pioneer Press , June 
25, 1972. p. 13; c) "Attitude of 
Workers Undergoing Big Change" 

St. Paul Pioneer Press . May 21, 
1972. pp. 14-15. 

2. See Objective I-B-1, B-2 and B-3 
personal values. 

3. Discuss: Industrial psychologists 
are recognizing the need to reverse 
the trend to job simplification 

and replace it with job replacencnt. 
Look at companies trying to do this 
i.e., SAAB, the Bell Company in 
Virginia. 

4. Consider the pressures in American 
society where many young workers 
seem to say "I want my work to be 
me--an expression of the inner me I" 

5. Debate: There is a need for a second "Can the World Survive 
industrial revolution where we strike Economic Growth?" Time 
a better balance between human needs August 14, 1972. p. 56. 
of workers and consumer needs. 



EKLC 
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Learning Activities 



Related Subject 

And/Or Suggested Resources 

Skill Area 



Examine the value implications 
of the sharp increase in 
vocational- technical education. 



Have students examine their 
degree of ^'^fluence and self- 
control of attitudes towards 
tasks, i.e., school classes and 
activities, work experiences. 
Note that people have different 
attitudes toward similar exper- 
iences and positions in life and 
that people can change their 
attitudes over time. 



^'Vocational Education No 
Longer for Other People's 
Kids" The Minneapolis 
Star , ^tay 29, 1972. p. 
"Illegitimate Child has 
Skills, Money" 
The Minneapolis Star 
May 30, 1972. p. IB 



ISA 



8. Have student compile various 
quotes or expressions on 
work ethics and have them place 
themselves in a line continuum 
(agree — disagree scale). For 
example, use the quotes in this 
section and others such as: 

a) "Work is man's chief link 
to society," Sigmund Freud; 

b) The process of vocational 
development is essentially 
that of developing and imple- 
menting a self-concept ," Donald 
Super; c) "I have spent my 
entire life decoding what I 
want to be," paraphrased Peter 
Drucker . 



Look at changes in personal 
work ethics over a lifetime. 
Consider needs for regenera- 
tion as sabbaticals, leaves of 
absence, occupational changes. 



Home 

Economics 
Social Studies 
Psychology 



"Area People Think Middle 
Age, Youth Are Times 
to Assess Self" The 
Minneapolis Star , 
^tarch 13, 1973. 
p. lOB. 



EKLC 
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PRINT MATERIALS USED AS SUGGESTED RESOURCES 



Adlerian Institute. Materials on Responsibility. 735 Snelling Avenue North, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55104. For use as teacher reference and for capable 
students. II-C-1. 

Allen, Frederick L. Only Yesterday . Harper and Brothers, New York (1931). 
III-E-1 and V-E-1. 

Allen, Frederick L. Since Yesterday, the Nineteen Thirties in America . Harper 
and Brothers, New York (1940). A history of the period, covering economic, 
social and political changes. III-E-1 and V-E-1. 

Allport, G. Pattern and Growth in Personality . Holt, Rinehard, and Winston, 
New York (1961). I-A-1. 

Alschuler, A., Tabor, D. , and Mclntyre, J. Teaching Achivement Motivation . 
Ventures, Inc., Middletown, Connecticut (1971) , General. " 

Alschuler, A. Choices. Prentice Hall, Inc., New York (1970)> I-B-1 and II-B-1. 

American College Testing Program. Career Planning Program . 899 Skokie Boulevard, 
Northbrook, Illinois 60062. Guidance-oriented system for collecting, 
analyzing, and reporting information related to an individual's career and 
educational decisions. Objectives II and III. 

Anastasi, A. Psychological Testing . The MacMillian Company, London (1968). 
I-D-3. 

Anderson, Edward. Career Development, Level IV . Public Schools of Anne Arundel 
County, Annapolis, Maryland 21401 (1972). A guide for integrating career 
development concepts grades 9-12 in all subject areas; Part of a K-12 
package with a companion book of commercially prepared resource materials. 
General. 

Antholz, M. B. et.al. Significant Others: A Career Education Resource Guide . 

Minnesota Department of Education, Pupil Personnel Section (1972). III-E-1. 

Bales, R. F. Interaction Process Analysis . Addison-Wesley, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts (1950). III-D-2. 

Benson, A. N. A Resource Guide for Career -Development in the Junior High School. 
Minnesota Department of Education, Pupil Personnel Section (1972). A 
comprehensive set of career development objectives and 96 pages of suggested 
learning activities with supporting appendix materials. 

Blake, and Mouton. The Managerial Grid . Gulf , Houston, Texas (1964). III-D-2. 

Blocher, D., Dustin, E. R.., and Dugan, W. E. Guidance Systems, An Introduction 
to Student Personnel Work . The Ronald Press, New York (1971). A broad 
overview oi counselor practices and strategies with application to the 
consulting and organizational development roles of counselors. General. 
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Borrow, II. flan in a World at Work . Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston (1964). 
V-Ii-l. 

Boy, A. v., and Pine, G. J. . Expanding the Self: Professional Growth for Teachers . 

Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa (1971). V-A-l. 

Compulcarn Career Awareness Package, K-12 . Compulearn, Inc., 4 Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 (1972). Objectives I, II, and III. 

Caplow, T. The Sociology of Work . University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
(1954). II-D-K 

Carlson, L. et.al. Self-Concept Exploration; A Career Education Resource Guide . 
Minnesota Department of Education, Pupil Personnel Section (1973). I-A-1. 

Darcy, Robert and Powell, Phillip. Manpower and. Economic Education: Opportunities 
in /\merican Economic Life . Joint Council on Economic Education, 1212 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 10036. Also published and distributed by Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Inc., Danville, Illinois 51832 (1968), An economics 
course designed for 8th, 9th and "lOth graders. Example lessons include: 
Education in Work, A Means of Discovering Yourself, The Joy of Work, The 
Role of Labor Unions, Work and Mental Health, What Price Success? General. 

Dawis, Rene V., Lofquist, L. and Weiss, D. Theory of Work Adjustment . Bulletin 47, 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota (April, 1968). I-D-1. 

Dawis, Rene V., Borgen E. and Weiss, D. Occupational Reinforcer Patterns . 

Bulletin 48, Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota (1968). 

I- D-1. 

Dinkmeyer, Don C. and Muro, James J. Group Counseling Theory and Practice . F. E. 
Peacock Publishers, Itasca, Illinois (1971). IV-A-1 and 2; and IV-E-3. 

A Date With Your Future, Money Management for the Young Adult . Educational 

Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 277 Park Avenue, New York 10017. • 

II- E.2. 

Faust, Julisu. Body Language . Pocket Books, New York (1971). Describes the 
behavioral pattern of nonverbal communication (1971). IV-E. 

Gordon, T. Parent Effectiveness Training . Peter U. Wyden, Inc. New York (1971). 
IV-E-1. 

Gottieb, D. and Ramsey C. Understanding Children of Poverty . S.R.A., Chicago, 
Illinois (1971). V-C-2. 

Hansen, L., Klaurens, M. and Tennyson, W. Life Styles and Work: A Career Education 
Resource Guide » Minnesota Department of Education, Pupil Personnel Section 
(1972). III-B-1. General Reference. 

Havighurst, R. J. Man in a World At Work . Houghton Mifflin, Boston (1964). 
II-D-2. 

Hinton, B. L. and Reitz, H. J. Groups and Organizations . Wadsworth Publishing 
Company, Belmont, California (1971). II-F-1 and IV. General. 
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Holland, J. Self-Directed Search, A Guide for Educational-Vocational Planning , 



Consultant, Psychologist Press. I-I)-l. 
ilollingshead, A. B. Elmtown's Youth. John Wiley and Sons (1949). II-D-1. 



ilopke (editor-in-chief) Encyclopedia of Careers and V^ocational Guidance . 
J. S. Ferguson Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois (1967). III-B. 

Hoppock, Fi. Occupational Information . McGraw-Hill, New York (1967). III-B-1. 

Hoyt, K. B., Evans, R. N., Mackin, E. F. and Mongum, G, L. Career Education \ 
What It Is and Mow to Do It , Olympus Publishing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
(1972). A specific rationale for career education is provided along with 
both specific curriculum implications, as well as larger educational changes 
which might facilitate career education. Such areas as school community 
relations, curriculum organization and teacher training are included. General. 

Hubel, K. H. et.al. The Teacher- Advisor System . Human Relations Training Modules 
(1972), 137 Lilac Drive, Marshall, Minnesota 56258. IV-E-2. 

The Instinct of Workmanship and the State of the Industrial Arts . Macmi 1 1 an 

Company, New York (1914). Reprinted in paperback by W. W. Norton Company 
(1964). III-C-1. 

Instructional Objectives Exchange-Attitude Toward School K-12 . Instructional 
Objectives Exchange, P.O. Box 24095, Los Angeles, California 90024. 
Specifically this booklet was designed to reflect a number of dimensions of 
the learner's attitude toward learning. These attitudes are broken down into 
six scales: 1) the student's feelings about teacher behavior; 2^ the student's 
attitudes toward various school subjects; 3) the student's attitude toward 
learning experiences; 4) the student's attitude toward the^ atmosphere in the 
school, i.e., social, rules, extracurricular activities; 3j the student's 
feelings toward his relationships with his peers; and 6) the -student's 
general feelings toward school. The format of the book is an outline and 
example of the utilization of behavioral objectives for the teacher who is 
setting up programs in this way. General. 

Instructional Objectives Exchange-Measures of Self-Concept K>12 . Instructional 
Objectives Exchange, P.O. Box 24095, Los Angelejs, California 90024. Specif- 
ically this booket was designed to reflect different dimensions of the 
learner's self-concept utilizing four dimensions: 1) one's self-esteem 
yielded from family interactions; 2) one' s self-esteem associated with peer- 
relations; 3) one's self-esteem derived from success or failure in scholastic 
endeavors; and 4) comprehensive estimate of how the self is esteemed. 
Objective I. . ^ 

Johnson, D. W. Reaching Out: Interpersonal Effectiveness and Self-Actualization . 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey (1972). Background know- 
ledge, as well as specific learning activities, -are provided in an easily 
readable style. Areas covered include communication, conflict and negotia- 
tion. . Objective IV.* 

Johnson, David. The Social Psychology of Education . Holt, Rinehard, and Winston, 
Inc., N^w York, New York (1970). Chapter 3, pages 43-73, "Role Theory, The 
Role of the Teacher, and Role Conflict." A good summary of role theory and 
applications in education to worker expectations. General. 
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Keller, Louise J. Career Education In^-Service Training Guide , General Learning • 
Corporation (1972). 46 pages covers background and present state of career 
development education, useful teacher in-services to implement career 
education. General. 

Komisar, L. The New Feminism , Warner Paperbac!: Hdition, New York (1972). V-C-1. 
General Reference. 

Lamparski, Richard. IVhatever Became Of « Ace Publishing Company, 1120 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, New York 10036 (1970). Short human interest life 
histories of peojle who were mass media topics. I-C-1 and II-D. 



Lasson, K. The Workers . A Bantajn Book jointly with Grossman Publishers, New 
York (1972). V-A-1. 

Lippitt, P. and Eiseman J. Cross-Age Helping Program . Center for Research on 
Utilization of Scientific Knowledge, Institute of Sociological Research, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Maxwell Printing Company (1969). 



Lofquist, L. H. and Davis, R. V. Adjustment to Work . Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
New York (1969). III-C-1. 

Luft, J. Of Human Interaction . National Press Books, Palo Alto, California (1069). 



McClellan, D. C. The Achieving Society . Free Press (1967). I-E. 

Miller, G. '^Deciding" College Entrance Examination Board (1971). College Board 
Review, No. 82. Winter 1971-1972. General Reference. II-A-2. 

Minnesota Department of Education, Pupil Personnel Services Section, Audio-Visual 
Guidance Materials . An annotated bibliography and directory of Minnesota 
sources (1970). General. Career Opportunities Through Apprenticeship (1968). 
III-B-1. . Careers With the State of Minnesota (1968). III-B-1. Directory 
of Courses Offered in Area Vocational-TechnTcal Schools . III-B-1. 
Paramedical Training in Minnesota (1967). III-B-1. 

Xinnesota Test Nohns and Expectancy Tables Gary Joselyn, Minnesota Guidance 

Series, Documents Section, Room 140, Centennial Office Building, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 55101 (1971). $6.50. I-A and II-B. 

Minnesota Senior Newsletter . Editors, Elizabeth Fuller and Richard Fuller, 

Minnesota Guidance Series, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101. Free on request. II-F. 

Minnesota's Manpower, 1960-75 . Minnesota Department of Manpower Services, 390 

North Robert Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 55102. Free on request. II I-E and F. 

Minnesota Employment Trends . Minnesota Department of Manpower Services, 390 North 
Robert Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 55102. Free on request. III-F-1, 2, 3. 

Minnesota Department of Employment Security, 369 Cedar Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 
55101. III-A-2. 1) Minnesota Health Service Survey. III-B and E. 
2) Minnesota Shortage Occupations Study. III-B and E. 3) Minnesota - St. Paul 
Area Sljiortage Occupational Study. III-B and E. 4) Summary of Current 
Economic Facts and Labor Force Data. III-B and E. 



I-F-2. 



I-C-2. 



Montogue, Ashley, The Natural Superiority of Women , V-C-1. 



Nader, R. and Blackwell, K. You and Your Pension , Grossman Publishers, New 
York (1973), Paperback, 215 pages, $1.65, I-D-2 and III-C-2. 

Nierenberg, G. L, The Art of Negotiating , Cornerstone Library, New York (1972), 
Paperback. III-D-3, 

Osipow, Samuai H, Theories of Career Deve ]r:j ger Appleton-Century Crofts, 
New York (1968), A basic reference worK on career development theory. 
Primarily recommended for teachers and counselors but it might also be used 
as a supplemental text for advanced seniors. General, 

Otto, H, Group Methods Designed to Actualize Human Potential , A Handbook, The 
Holistic Press, Beverly Hills, California (1970), I-A-1, 

Packard V, A Nation of Strangers , David McKay (1972), III-C-1, 

A Bibliography of Selected Career Guidance Materials , J, H, Kerlan, Consultant, 
Minnesota Department of Education, Pupil Personnel Services Section (1972), 
General, 

. Career Charts , Personnel Services Section, Minnesota Guidance Series, Documents 
Section, Room 140, Centennial Office Building, St, Paul, Minnesota 55155, 
$1,00 per set. General Reference, 

Career Opportunities Through Apprenticeship , Editors, Qlen Grau and J, H. Kerlan, 
Minnesota Guidance Series, St, Paul, Minnesota (1972), (Free on request for 
single copy), III-B, 

Careers With the State of Minnesota , Pupil Personnel Services, Minnesota Guidance 
Series, Documents Section, Room 140, Centennial Office Building, St, Paul, 
^ Minnesota 55155, $1,15, III-B, 

College Information Guide, 1972-74 , Pupil Personnel Services, Minnesota Guidance 
Series, Documents Section, Room 140, Centennial Office Building, St, Paul, 
Minnesota 55155, Under revision, III-B, ^ 

Some Factual Information in Selected Private Vocational Schools , Minnesota 

Department of Education, Capitol Square Building, St, Paul, Minnesota 55101 
(1972), Free on request, III-B-1, , 

You and a Vocational-Technical Institute , Minnesota Department of Education, 

Capitol Square Building, St, Paul, Minnesota 55101 (1972), Free on request, 
in-B-l, ' ^ 

The Parents' Role in Career Development , NVGA and- Los Angeles Personnel and 

Guidance Association, Dale L, Knapp and James H, Bedford, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, 1605 Nevf Hampshire Avenue Northwest, Washington, 
D,C, 20009 (1967), Four copies $1,00; single, 30<^, Handout for parents. 
General discussion of the entire matter of career guidance as it relates to 
the parent's role. General Referfencc, 

Raths, L,, Harmin, M, and Simon, S, Values and Teaching , Charles F.. Merril, 
Columbus, Ohio (1966), General, 
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Riseman, D. The Lonely Crowd , Yale University Pi New Haven (1950). I-C-1, 

Schmuck, R. A. and Schmuck, P. A. Group Processes in the Classroom . IVm, C. 
Browii Co. Publishers, Dubuque, Iowa, 1971. A general overview of the 
applications of group dynamics to educational settings. Examples of 
specific classroom problems in communications, norms and cohesion are 
included. General, 

Schutz W. Joy , Grove Press, New York (1968), I-A-1. 

Simon, S. B., Howe, L. W. and Kirschenbaum, H, Value Clarification, A Handbook 
of Practical Strategies For Teachers and Students , Hort Publishing Co.,.. 
New York, 1972. Strictly a compilation of value clarification exercises 
for use with students of different ages, as well as adults. General. 

Sinick, Daniel. Your Personality and Your Job T Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, Illinois (1971) 54 pages. Covers personality traits related to 
job success and satisfaction of workers. I-D-1 and 2. 

Skinner, B, F, Beyond Freedom and Dignity , and Wal den-Two . Macmillan, New York 
(1972) and (1948). I-B-3 and IV-B-2. 

Smith, Adam. The Wealth of Nations . f!odern Library Edition, IV-C. 

Super, D. E. et.al. Career Development? Self-Concept Theory . College Entrance 
Examination Board, New York (1963), I-D-l . 

Super, D. E, Work Values Inventory . Houghton Mifflin, Boston (1965). 

Super, D. E. et.al. Vocational Development: A Framework for Research , Columbia 
University, New York (1957). II-D-2. ~ ' 

Swan, R. J. and Ellis, B, W. National Vocational Guidance Association Current 
Career Information Bibliography , National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Washington, D.C. (1969). III-B-1. 

Thoni, R. et.al. Value Identification: A Career Education Resource Guide . 

Minnesota Department of Education, Pupil Personnel Section (1973). I-B-1. 

Thoni, R. et.al. Women and the World of Work: A Career Education Resource Guide , 
Minnesota Department of Education, Pupil Personnel Section (1972). V-C-1. 

Tiedeman, D. V. and O'Hara, R. P, Career Development: Choice and Adjustment . 
\ College Entrance Examination Board, New York (1963). General Reference. 

Toffler, A. Editor. The Futurists . Random House, New York (1972). III-E-2. 

U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. .20212. 1) Estimates of Worker Trait Requirements for 4000 
Jobs . U.S. Employment Service. I-A-1, I-B-1, I-A, II-B; 2) ,1969 Handbook 
on Women Workers , {^omen's Bureau Bulletin 294. V-D-2 and V-C-1; 
3) Merchandising" Your Job Talents . ' This pamphlet offers suggestions on 
self appraisal, preparing a letter of application, and the job interview. 
III-B-2 and IH-F; and 4) Occupational Outlook Handbook . III-B. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota - Suggested Teaching-Learning 
Approaches for Career Development in the Curriculum . Tennyson, W. W. and 
Klaurens,^ ffary K.; 1968 (mimeographed). General. 
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Vcblen, T* The Instinct of Workmanship , W. Norton Company, New York (1964). 
III-C-1. 



Vetter, L. and Sethney, B. Planning; Ahead for the World of Work . The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 1900 Kenny 
Road, Columbus, Ohio 43210 (1971). A set of 20 excellent graphs and charts, 
booklet of student materials, teachers manual, and abstract of field tfestinf;. 
III-B-1 and V«C-1. 

Ivliite^ R. W. Lives in. Progress . Holt, Rinehart, Winston, New York (1952). I-.C-2 

Wolfbein, Seymour and Goldstein, Harold. Our World of Work . Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, Illinois (1970). General overview of the working 
population. Hxtensive use of charts and graphs. Discusses where people 
work, average earnings in job clusters, women at work, kinds of work and 
• emphasis on trends from 1900 to 1969. III-E-1. 

Work In /\merica . Report of a Special Task Force to the Secretary of Health, 

, Education and Welfare, MIT^ Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts (December, 1972). 
211 pages. Covers work and the meaning of work. $2.95. Obiective V. ^ 

,Zytowski, Donald G. Vocational Behavior: Readings in Theory and Research . Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, New York (1968). General. 




FILMS 



Name of Fi^ln - Description 



Rental Source, Length 
Objective IVhere Used 



Anatomy of a Group - This film explores the 
structure of a group, characteristic patterns 
and differences in individual participation, the 
quality of communications among members, the 
operation and effect of group standards, group 
procedures, and the goals to be achieved during 
meetings. 

Anger At Work - An explanation of one of the 
mental mechanisms of man's personality, the head- 
ache switch, which involves displacement of anger, 
resentment, and frustration onto others, and which 
impairs one's efficiency. Several incidents 
depicting the mechanism are presented, and the 
story of I£d Wilson, beginning a new job, who uses 
the headache switch when he becomes angry with his 
boss, is told. 



University of Minnesota 
6S0756 $4.85 
30 minutes 
IV-D 



University of Minnesota 

4R0013 $3.85 

20 minutes, B/W 

1956 

III-C-1 



Automation - These films from the CBS series "See 
' It Now" cover the latest developments in automation 
pri^'lples as applied to the manufacturing and 
packaging of a variety of products. 

McGraw Hill Textfilm 



Automation: ^Vhat it is and What it Does - Shows 
what automation is, major areas where it has been 
appli:jd, levels of automation, feedback and use 
of computers. 

\Coronet Instructional Films 
B/W S81.25 
Color $162.50 

Challenge of Leadership - An emergency arises 
while five men are hunting, which illustrates the 
qualities of leadership. As the group works out 
its problems, the narrator points out factors in 
the situation, and also shows the qualities of 
each man which are shown in an emergency. 

Cooperation, Competition^ Conflict - How the three 
fundamental social processes — competition, conflict 
and cooperation--operate to make socity function 
is demonstrated in- this film. The necessity for 
cooperation and its prevalence is shown. The 



126 



University of Minnesota 
6B0002 $14.85 
Part 1-30 minutes 
Part II - 26 minutes 
Part III - 26 minutes 

B/W 

III-E-1 

University of Minnesota 
4B0003 $2.50 
13 minutes, B/W 

III-E-1 



University of Minnesota 

5A0094 $5.35 

10 minutes. Color 

1961 

IV-B 



University of Minnesota 

2S0400 $2.00 

IV-C 




Personal ijualitics for Job Success 



Coronet Films, Chicago 



Person to F^erson Communication - Dramatized con- 
versations between on employer and an employee 
demonstrate good listening practices and show how 
failure to listen to what another person is saving 
can lead to tragic and needless misunderstanding. 

Personality and Emotions - Stresses the importance 
of emotional maturity in the development of person- 
ality by viewing emotional development from infancy 
through ei ^ly childhood. (1955) 

Encyclopedia Britannica 
B/W $86.00 

Preparing for Jobs of the 70^ s - Investigates 

changing economic and cultural patterns as we move 

into the 70' s and relates them to educational and 
training requirements. 

Guidance Associates 

Procr astinator^ The - Discuss the problem of an 
inJiviJual who habitually fails to plan and use his 
time wisei/ in carrying out responsibilities. The 
nrocras^ "nation of a high school social committee 
c ...Lrman inipcxils the success of the class party. 

McGraw Mil Te-Xtfilmj (1952) 



University of Minnesota 
4A0168 $2.75 
15 minutes 
IV-F: 



University of Minnesota 
4R0068 $2.50 

Minneapolis Public Library 
13 minutes, 6/W 

I-D-1 



Part I - 
Part II 
B/W 



15 minutes 
■ 14 minutes 



III-A-1 and E-l 



University of Minnesota 
2E0284 $2.00 
11 minutes, B/W 

II-E-1 



in 



of ^t?bor Unions - The earliest labor unions 



th^ United States were organized primarily among 
the skilled trades and ty]:)ically vanished with 
severe depressions. However, the American Federa- 
tion )f Labor, a federation of labor unions founded 
in 1886, grew and endured. In the twentieth century 
the large industries used mass-production techniques 
and large quantities of semi-skilled and unskilled 
labor, not easily organized on a craft basis. This 
film also presents the most important threads running 
throughout the history of the unions in the pre-New 
Deal era. It also presents the important reasons why 
workers have joined unions in the United States. 

Sixteen in Webster Grov<:s - The film explores the 
att'tudes of 16-year-olris growing up in an affluent 
suburban community. Taking its clues from answers 
supplied by the young people themselves, it deals 
with their attitudes toward their parents, school, 
marriage and their futures. 



University of Minnesota 
6A0268 $3.00 
28 minutes, B/W 
III-D-3 



University of ?Iinnesota 

8S0096 $9.70 

WCCO-TV 

47 minutes 

1967 

I-B, C, and D 



EKLC 
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Where the Action Is - Provides an excellent 
description of the excitement and advantages of 
vocational and technical education. (1967) 

U.S. Office of Education 

Division of Vocational and Technical Education 
Washington, D.C, 

Understand Your Emotions - This film gives a general 
backgi"ound in the . psychology of emotions. In simple, 
direct terms the film explains the concepts of basic 
emotions, emotional conditioning and emotional 
maturity. In point of view, the film seeks to be 
useful rather than simply pxademic. Terms are 
simple, explanations are direct. 

Working Together - Based on the 1949 study ''Partners 
in Production," film traces the actual history of 
labor relations at the American Lead Pencil Co. of 
floboken, N.J. in 1937 unionization was introduced 
in an atmospliere of bitterness and hostility on 
both sides but today there is a give-and-take rela- 
tionship which both labor and management find 
profitable. 

Your Job: Applying for Tt - Interviews with workers 
of varying ages and education show that the way to 
apply for a job and get it is by following a planned 
procedure which includes getting enough good leads, 
sticking with it, selling yourself and making the 
most of what you've got. 

Your Job; Finding the Right One - Shows how young 
people can locate jobs suited to their needs and 
rbilities, how time and effort can he saved by a 
clear appraisal of abilities and interest, as well 
as past and future training. The film also shows 
how to organize a plan of action that will get the 
"right" job. 

Your Job; Fitting In - Challenges the viewer to 
decide how he would respond to each situation, after 
witnessing the actions of an employee who is fired 
for doing "too little" and the actions of an 
employee who is fired for trying to do "too much." 



30 minutes 
Color 

III-B-1 



University of Minnesota 
4R0010 $2.50 
13 minutes, B/W 
I-D-1 



University of Minnesota 

4A0278 $3.85 

Minneapo li s Library 

St, Paul Library 

23 minutes, B/W 

1952 

III-D-3 



13 minutes 
Color or B/W 
Coronet 
III-F 



13 minutes 
Color or B/W 
Coronet 
III-A and F 



16 minutes 
Color or B/W 
Coronet 
General 
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FILM COMPANIES 



Charles Cahill and Associates 
Box 322 C 

Hollywood, California 90028 
Coronet Films 

65 Oast South Water Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Regional Representative 
2024 West 60th Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55419 
922-8667 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

District Manager 

221 West Maple Street 

Rosemount, Minnesota 55068 

423-2S87 



4. Guidance Associates 
Harcourt, Brace and World 
Pleasantville, New York 10570 

Frank Wigdahl (914) 769-7755 

5. Journal Films 

909 West Divercy Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 

6. McGraw-Hill Textfilms 
330 Wes't 42nd Street 

New York, New York 10036 

District Manager 
Route 4, Box 155 
Excelsior, Minnesota 55331 
474-8511 

7. National Association of Manufacturers 
14 West 49th Street 

New York, New York 10020 

8. Reid Ray Film Industries 
2269 Ford Parkway 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55116 
669-1393 . 
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FILMSTRIPS AND RliCORHS 



Filmstrip and Records 



Producer Tf Information 



Objective IVhere Used 



"A Job That does Soneplace"- 
Builds understanding of the 
concept of the career lattice and 
stresses how pre- job planning and 
on-job attitude directly affect 
career progress, 

"A Man's Work'* - On-the-scene 
interviews with men and women 
talking about their jobs as they 
work. 



Guidance Associates 

2 filmstrips and record 



III-A-3 



McGraw liill Book Co, 
Gordon Lirt, Hditor 
50 records 



III-B 



"Automation: Promise or 
Threat?" - Students trace the 
historic development of automa- 
tion from the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, They look ahead to an even 
more automated future of *'money 
cards," sophisticated teaching 
machines, "instant** medical diag- 
noses, lightning-swift production. 
Internationally known management 
consultant John Diebold discusses 
social implications of automa- 
tion: Hffect on | rivacy and life 
styles, Mr, Diebold and others 
analyze impact of automation on 
employment, discuss the positions 
of labor and management, point to 
job trends we can expect in 
coming years. 



Ilarcourt, Brace and World 
1 filmstrip and record 



III-E 



"Failure — A Sure Step to Growth" Guidance Associates 



"Jobs and Gender" - Lively, in- 
depth interviews challenge 
stereotypes about "men's work" 
and "women's work," Patricia, a 
carpenter, discusses how she 
began, relations with co-workers, 
responsibilities as a mother, 
carpentry as a field for women, 
Robert, a nurse> talks about his 
humanitarian motives, increase in 
male nurses, clinical and admin- 
istrative duties. Newspaper 
reporter Illeanor explains her 
start as a secretary; discusses 



2 filmstrips and record 
Guidance Associates 



II-A-1 
V-C-1 
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trainint; program, lingering pro- 
fessional discrimination, areas in 
which it's weakening. George, 
studying to be an early-childhood 
teacher, and Alan, a kindergarten 
teacher, discuss their decisions 
to work with young children, 

' diking Your Job and Your Life" - 
Students meet a black construc- 
tion worker enthusiastic about 
outdoor work that demands highly 
specific skills; a female worker 
who enjoys intricate work and 
being able to give her family a 
better living standard; a dedi- 
cated Spanish-American community 
worker dealing with people, power 
and social change; a seif-employod 
TV-radio repairman who sets his 
own hours, takes pride in his 
craftsmanship, and independence. 

"Making Ends Meet" - Structures 
a model family budget emphasizing 
orderly allocation of money 
resources; the importance of 
staying within preset limits; 
flexibility in viewing priorities, 
particularly in approaching 
luxury purchases* 

'■Masculinity and Femininity" - 
I^xamines pliysical factori which 
contribute to role definition, 
sex roles in various cultures, 
/\mericaii attitudes^ problems 
caused by exaggeration and over- 
simplification; suggests more 
flexible view of sex role, 
recognition of individual capa- 
cities through understanding of 
sexual distinctions • 



Guidance Associates 

4 filmstrips and records 



III-C 



Guidance Associates 

2 filmstrips and record 



II-E-2 



Guidance Associates 
2 filmstrips and records 



V-Crl 



"Preparing for the Jobs of the 
70»s" - 

Part I - Shows how trends will 
affC'Ct the job market of tonorrow. 
Tomorrow's jobs desciibed by 
those already filling them. 
Part II - Explores projected job 
pj.ct'ire by examining avomic 
technology. Ends with viri explor- 
ation of trends in previously 
traditional areas. 



Guidance Associates 
2 filmstrips and 
$3'S.OO 



IIT-E-1 



LP's 



Part 1-15 minutes 
P?rt 11-14 minutes 
Discussion Guide 



1CT 
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"Reflections of Myself: The 2 filmstrips and records 

Adolescent Experience" - Poetry 
and prose by high school students 
create an exploration of youthful 
emotions and concerns; express 
the search for self-definition, 
recognition, acceptance, "vali- 
dation." Focuses on thoughts 
about becoming an adult, the 
prospect of functioning maturely 
in an adult world. 

"Roles and G .als" - ^^ich comes Argus Communication 

first — role or goal? Young Chicago 60648 

people are searching for new $17,50 

answers to the old quandry, Uany 

feel a contradiction between the 

two, especially when roles and 

goals are imposed on them by 

others. 

! 

\ 

"The Alienated Generation" - Guidance Associates 

Part I - Examines faces, sounds 3 films trips" and records 

and life styles of the original 

San Francisco "hippie" movement. 

Part II - Explores the middle 

class backgrounds of most hippies; 

discusses reasons they dropped 

out: lack of communication at 

home, disgust with war, poverty, 

racism, materialism. 

Part III - Examines communal life- 

"free" shelter, food, clothes; 

interpersonal relationships and 

disappointments awaiting many 

would-be hippies. 

"The American Indian: A Dis- Guidance Associates 

possessed People" - Details 2 filmstrips and records 

realities of education, nutrition, 
medical care, shelter and mental 
health for American Indians today; 
explores inadequate performance 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 
examines Indian mistrust of whites 
based on centuries of betrayal; 
traces Indian migration to urban 
centers and organizations handling 
reservation and nonreservation 
problems. Indian leaders discuss 
their religion, sense of values 
and humor, land ownership, "Red 
Power" activism for freedom and 
self-determination. 

"The American Poor: A Self- 
Portrait" - 

Part I - Examines dietary, medi 
cal, transportation and housing 



Guidance Associates 
2 filmstrips and records 

1 GO 
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problems of the poor in Patten, 
Maine (pop, 1300) ; considers the 
area's depressed timber and farming 
economy, available aid, the reluc- 
tant exodus of young people seek- 
ing better employment and living 
standards. 

Part II - Visits deprived sections 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.; views crime 
and drugs as complications of 
urban poverty; illuminates the 
humiliation of unemployment and 
welfare dependency, local resent- 
ment of nearby privileged and 
desire' to escape poverty neighbor- 
hoods permanently. 



•'The Farm Question" - Discusses Guidance Associates 

the basic paradox of American 2 filmstrips and records 

agriculture: high productivity 

and low income, the "cost-price 

squeeze," problems of small 

farmers. Students review the 

history of farm organizations, the 

Grange, the Populist Party, 

In Part II - Mr, Freeman and Mr, 

Fleming explain and debate price 

supports and unionization of 

agricultural workers now exempted 

from federal labor legislation. 



"The Great Depression: 1929- Guidance Associates 

1939" - 2 filmstrips and records 

Part I - First surveys reasons for 
the Crash; reviews effects on em- 
ployment, farm prices, inter- 
national trade, FDR's victory, and 
New Deal programs. 
Part II - Pictures the Dust Bowl 
catastrophe, birth of the C,I,0,, 
conservative resistance to change, 
international events preceding 
World War II; focuses strongly on 
the Depression's social milieu: 
escapist films. Big Bands, radio, 
night clubs. 



"The, Growth of the Labor Move- Guidance Associates 
ment" - 2 filmstrips and records 

Pj?.rt I - Reviews early craft union 
demands for higher wages, better 
conditions; traces violence, use 
of scabs, first major industrial 
strikes, government shift to pro- 
labor policy with Norris-LaGuardia 
and Wagner Acts, 

Part II - Features discussion of 

strikes, collective bargaining i.G^ 
and other issues. 
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"The Industrial Revolution in 
America" - 

Part I - (1790-1861) details 
geographic and demographic fac- 
tors, key inventions, manufactur- 
ing and marketing ideas behind 
early industrialization. 
Part II - Reviews Civil War 
production needs; relates industry 
to westward expansion, increased 
immigration; examines trusts and 
combines, rail monopoly,' labor 
exploitation and strife, anti- 
trust and industrial safety laws. 

"The Migrant Worker" - Depicts 
life styles; working conditions; 
housing and wages; nutritional, 
educational and legal depriva- 
tion; treatment by residents and 
police; feelings toward owners, 
society. Farmers and newspaper 
editor discuss economic pressures 
on employers; feelings about 
migrants. Program considers local 
migrant organiziations and pro- 
spects for unionization with the 
United Farm Workers. 

"The Reckless Years: 1919-1929"- 
Part I - Pictures post-World War 
I depression and isolationism. 
Part II - Shows a darker side of 
the 20' s: growing KKK power. 
National Origins Quota Act, 
Sacco-Vanzetti trial, farm pover- 
ty, exploitation of factory labor. 



Guidance Associates III-E-1 
2 filmstrips and records 



Guidance Associates V-C-2 
2 filmstrips and records 



Guidance Associates III-E-1 
2 filmstrips and records 



"Social Movements: To Change a Guidance Associates V-B and C 

Nation" - Traces four major Amer- 2 filmstrips and records 

ican reform movements. 

Part I - Follows the struggle for 

racial justice through the careers ■ 

of Gabriel Prosser, Frederick 

Douglass, William Lloyd Garrison, 

Sojourner Truth, John Brown, 

Martin Luther King, Examines the 

Labor Movement from early Pullman 

and Homestead strikes through 

years of violence and uphill 

organization, the Grange, Populism, 

the New Deal, Wagner Act and new 

national labor policies. 

Part II - Focuses on feminist 

activities of Lucretia Mott and 

Susan B. Anthony; explores Emma 

Goldman's awareness of the need 

fo- deeper liberation, r ' AC'^ 
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"Technology: Master or Slave?** - Argus Communications 
Throughout history man has had Chicaj^o 
slaves in one form or another, Filmstrip and record 

Modern man, however, finds himself 
in a unique and extremely chal- 
lenging position. As his compe- 
tence in technology advances at an 
unbelievable rate, his society and 
his earth are being threatened. 
Will science and technology--cre- 
ations of man's ovm ingenuity — 
enslave him or will he master tlieir 
power and potential to improve the 
quality of human life? 

'Trouble at Work" - Explores Guidance Associates 

typical on- job conflicts and ten- 4 filmstrips and records 
sion between the apprentice 
mechanic impatient with menial 
chores and the master mechanic 
who progressed slowly and expects 
others to do the same; the hos- 
pital worker with family problems 
and the supervisor who can't 
tolerate excessive absences, and 
the mistake-prone salesgirl and 
the supervisor whose manner dis- 
courages her from asking questions. 



'MvTiat You Should Know Before You 
Go To Work" - Explains ways stu- 
dents can begin narrowing down 
career choices and discusses 
positive work attitudes; contin- 
uing learning; need to persevere. 
Considers union membership, look- 
ing for a job, the job interview, 
inability to get along with 
others and oversocial izing. 



Guidance Associates 

2 filmstrips and 2 records 

Part 1-14 minutes 
Part II - 15 minutes 
Discussion Guide 



"Why Work At All?" - Young people Guidance Associates 
discuss their feelings about "job Filmstrip and record 
satisfaction," material rewards, 
work and personal growth; empha- 
size their own experiences while 
discussing work as an outlet for 
psychological drives, conse- 
quences of jobs which frustrate 
these drives; consider self-dis- 
cipline , patience, open-mindedness , 
enthusiasm as factors in job 
satisfaction, 

"Your First Week on the Job" - Guidance Associates 
Humorous dramatizations help 2 filmstrips and records 

reduce students* anxiety, increase 
their confidence. 



tr>3 
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"Your Job Interview'* - Guidance . Associates III-F 

'^Part I - Shows students how to 2 filmstrip. and records 
write a resume, research the 
. company, enlarge verbally on 
resume information, emphasize 
experience relevant to each situ- 
ation. 

Part II - Covers how to dress; 
control voice and manner, present 
questions; discuss salary, work- 
ing conditions; avoid faking, 
showing off, "selling yourself 
short. 

"You Have to Want Something" - Argus Communications I-B 

This filmstrip looks at some Filmstrip and record V-E 

traditional American values that 

are now questioned by many people. 

Short vignettes of contrasts are 

intended to provoke the viewer to 

think in terms of what he really 

values. 

"Your Personality: The You Guidance Associates I-A 

Others Know'"' - 2 filmstrips and records 

Part I - Focuses on peer defini- 
tions of personality and character. 
Young people discuss positive and 
negative personality traits, 
appearance and personality, self- 
belief and individuality. 
Part II - Explores effects of 
insecurity, impact of self-cons- 
ciousness on personality, ways to 
master fears and check their 
influence on behavior. Contrasts 
realistic goals with self-frus- 
trating ones; emphasizes the 
importance of openness to diversity 
in others; explains how self- 
discovery can lead to personality 
development. 
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STRENCnH CENSUS 



Objectives: 

The purpose of this activity is to help students identify strengths they think 
they have and to help them identify strengths other people think they have. 

Time: Approximately 25 minutes. 

Description of Task: 

Divide the class into groups of 4 to 6 members. In each group one person 
begins by telling the group in 2 to 3 minutes what his three most outstanding 
strengths are. Then have each member share this information about himself. 
Group members then voluntarily identify strengths in others present that they 
did not mention as they reported about themselves. An easier version would 
be to report on three activities they carried out successfully in the last 
week. • . 

Variations of this procedure could be, instead of describing the three mrst 
outstanding strengths , ^he group members might focus on a specific area such 
as physical strengths, khpw ledge strengths, talents, skills, etc., which 
could be useful in later sessions . 

c 

Evaluation: 

For 10 minutes, in group discussion, the students should talk about what they ? 
learned and how they felt. Did this exercise help the students to know and 
trust people in a more meaningful way? 



INDIRECT FEEDBACK 

The indirect feedback exercise allows group members to give and receive feedback 
in a way that avoids direct confrontation. Each student writes a list of ten 
words or prases to describe himself. He does not sign his name or in any way 
indicate which paper is his. The teacher numbers the. papers and returns them to 
the group. Each person in the group tries to determine which description fit? 
which group member and why. \Vhen all group meirhers have written down the number 
of each paper and who he thinks it belongs to, group members share their guesses. 
As the group discusses each list and gives opinions about who wrote it, all group 
members' will get feedback as to how others perceive them. It is unnecessary for 
anyone to reveal which paper is really his. The value of the activity comes from 
the group»s perception of which list describes which persons. 

These questions may be used for discussion after the feet^ack activity, or for the 
basis of a journal writing assignment. '^How accurately did people see you? Were 
you surprised by any of the perceptions others had of you? Explain. \Vhich 
perceptions did you like? Dislike? Wiat did you learn?" 
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APTITUDES, ACHIEVENENTS MD TESTING ^ 

NOTES AND QUESTIONS 

I. Aptitude can be defined as an ability or potential to learn something. 
Achievement is what we have already learned. 

1, Aptitudes are strengths that we can measure roughly, develop and 
use to our advantage. 

2. An aptitude is what you have a knack or natural talent for. It is a 
natural ability which'^you must develop. 

3. Aptitudes, achievements and interests may or may not go together. 

4, There are manjf different types of aptitudes, for. example: 

a. Artistic aptitude 

b. Athletic aptitude 

c. Mechanical aptitude 

d. Academic (school) aptitude 

II. Using our knowledge of aptitude and achievement in decision making. 

1. Determining our aptitudes helps us to seek realistic goals; helps us 
estimate our chances of success; helps forecast the difficulty of ^ 
learning a subject or job. 

2. We need to consider our pattern of aptitudes and look at our strengths 
and weaknesses, but it is a waste of time to merely dwell on weaknesses. 

3. Each elective school subject and occupational field has particular aptitude 
requirements, yet successful people with a variety of aptitude patterns 

are found i'n all fields of endeavor. 

III. How to discover aptitudes and interests and demonstrate achievements. ' 

1. Try different activities. 

2. Testing: Tests can be time savers because they quickly estimate 
aptitudes and achievements. 

a. Tests are samples of our performance. 

b. Tests have errors in accuracy. 

c. Tests measure achievement on performance and from this we 
estimate aptitude^. 



i 
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IV. The Differential Aptitude Tests - 
An Exaiq)le Profile 



Verbal ^ 
Reasoning 



100 



Numerical 
Ability 



Clerical 

Abstract Mechanical Speed § 

Reasoning Reasoning Accuracy 
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Each student *s performance is compared with that of the rest of the grade in your 
sjchool. The range in whidi you scored is represented by a percentile band. Exact 
test scores are not accurate because the tests are never exact and people *s 
performance on tests is not the same from day to day. 

Summary 

Tests can help you estimate some aptitudes and, therefore, give you an opportunity 
to predict the difficulty of an activity before you try it. Most school tests 
estimate demonstrated achievement and aptitude; however, grades, as indicators of 
past achievement, are still the best predictors of future school achievement. There 
are many* aptitudes that are not measured by tests and, of course, the important 
personal characteristics of personality, values, drive, and character are not 
reflected in test scores. It takes more than aptitude to achieve your goals. 

Discussion Questions - Use of Tests in Occupational Choice 

1. iVhat does this test measure? iVhat qualities important lu occupational 
success are not measured by this test^ 

2. Would you be justified in seeking an occupation purely o" the information 
gained from this test? IVhy or why not? 

3. Do ydu see yourself fitting the occupational pattern suggested by your test 
results? Wlxy or why not? 

4. How much of your scot^ is because of your background? Explain. (For example, 
your father's occupation, the amount of travel you have done, work experiences 
you have had, hobbies or school subjects that you have or have not enjoyed.) 

5. How nwch of the results of your profile is related to your age or lack of 
experience? Can you foresee changes in your profile over the next ten years? 
What would you predict those changes to be? 
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6. What additional information do you need about yourself and about the 
occupations suggested for you by this inventory before you seriously con- 
sider yourself in that occupation? 

7. How can the results of this inventory be useful to you? How do you plan to 
use it? 



1 
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SENTENCE COMPLETION 
General 



Fill in the blank at the end of the sentence with the first thought that enters 
your mind. 00 NOT put your name on this sheet. 



1. I don't like people who 
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2. In school I wish 



3, No one in this school 



4. It is hard to like another person who 



5. The thing that bothers me most is 



6. I believe I have the ability to 



1 . It is hard to like a person who 



S. In school it is hard to trust 



9. IVhat I like least in myself is 



10, iVhat I want most is 



11. IVhei. I am with others that I don't know well, I 



12, In a group, when I have something to say I 
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SIX TRAITS OF MATURITY* 



1. The mature person sees reality clearly and has the skills and motivation 
to solve the problems he sees. 

2. The mature person is personally committed to the welfare of other people, 
often quite distant from himself. 

3. The mature person is capable of intimacy and openness. 

4. The mature person has emotional security as exhibited by self -eccfrp tan ce 
and frustration lolerance. 

5. The mature person has the insight and sense of humor to see himself with 
perspective . 

6. Through commitment to basic values (religious, ethical, political, aethetic, 
etc.) the mature person has integrity and a sense of direction. 



♦Taken from Ch. 12. "The Mature Personality" in Pattern and Growth in Personality, 
Allport, G.W. , New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1961. 
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Listed below are several areas of ability or aptitude. (Try not to confuse 
^'interest'* with '^apti tude Interest means what you like or dislike. Aptitude 
Tneans your capacity for success in a given area if you receive training.) On 
the right are three degrees of ability. Consider each ability individually and 
check the degree you believe you possess. Whenever possible, try to support your 
appraisal with activity tryouts , tests, or reactions of others. 

I GREE OF ABILm 

jr Below Above 

Average Average Average 



1. Physical 



a. Strength 

b. Coordination 

2. Manual (hand and finger dexterity) 



3. ^techanical 

4. Clerical (speed and accuracy with detail, 
numbers, names, etc.) 

5. Executive (leadership) 

6. Social (ability to get along with others at 
work and play) 

7. Musical 



8. Artistic 



9. rtental — 

a. Verbal meaning (ability to understand 
ideas expressed in words) . 

b. Spatial (ability to think about objects 

in 2 or 3 dimensions) : 

c. Reasoning (ability to solve problems 

logically) 

d. Kui^erical (ability to work with numbers 

rapidly and accurately) 

e. Word fluency (ability to write and talk 

easily) — — 

f. Memory (ability to recall past experi- 
ences . 

l^ich are your strongest areas? Which are your weakest? How might this knowledge 
affect your choice of vocations? 
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ITie journal is for you - -to helT-> you reconstruct , think , and fe >-el about your 
experiences in the ^roup. P rocessing or workin?^ through your perceptions and 
feelings arc hr^v,' you can rr^in t^e most from your experiences and the experiences 
of others . 

Hav you write or develop your joumr^ is i Iso up to you. You mip.ht want to put 
"what liappened" on the left-side of the p >^es with room for your feelinT^s/ 
reactions in liberal ri^^ht hand margins. Or you mifrht want to focus on the 
following questions: In this session what did I learn about myself? What 
about myself did I share with others? What did I learn about the group's 
interaction? What did I learn about other indviduals in the group? 

Each day write a paragraph or two reporting on -your experiences related to this 
class. The questions below suggest the kinds of things you can write about, 
but do not feel that you mist limit your report to these questions if there is 
something else you would prefer to write about. You can probably write on one 
or two questions, and you can choose the ones that seem to relate to things 
that happen that day. Briefly describe the situation and reasons for your 
feelings. 

U Hoh' did your feelings about any person change as a result of 

this. day's activities? \ftiy? 
2. How similar is your impre3sion of yourself to vhe impression 

others have of you? Fxplain. 
5. Were you surprised by any of the things people said about you? 

Lxplain. 

4. iVhat were some things you wanted to say today and did not say? 

5. IVhat did you do today which made you feel proud? KTiy? 

6. hTiat problems did you encounter? 

7. WTiat happened that made you feel uncomfortable or unhappy? 

S. \*/hat criticisms did you receive and hoiv did you respond to them? 
9. \fliat compliments were you given and what did they mean to you? 

10. Vlhat did you' do that seemed to be effective or ineffective in 
your relationship with others? 

11. i\Tiat did you do in your work that was enjoyable or satisfying? 

12. V/hat new task did you learn to perform? 

13. How do you think you might need to change to succeed in a 
preferred career field? 

14. V.Tiat happened that made you feel you would (or would not) like 
(your chof ce) as a lifetime career? 

15. Tell about the best thing that happened to you, this week; something 
someone said or did, something you said or did, a feeling, an 
insight, a goal accomplished, etc. 



This exercise taken, in pn/t, from Pilot Training Project for Teachers of 
Distribution and Markcling, liniversity of Minnesota, Summer 1967. 



TUn JOHARI AWARENESS ^RDEL 



The effectiveness of our behavior depends in large measure on the feedback we 
receive from other people. This does not mean just the verbal feedback relative 
to reactions to our behavior, understanding, agreement, support, or the lack of 
these, etc., but also the constant nonverbal clues — facial expression, body 
attitude, type of movement, etc. These nonverbal clues may tell us more than 
verbal clues, particularly in a situation where social norms dictate that we 
imist be polite or where we have learned that it is not safe to coiranunicate . 
There are certain things that most of us do not want to hear about ourselves, 
and we punish people for telling us those things. Yet, if we wish to increase 
the effectiveness of our behavior, these are the very things we should learn 
about ourselves. How many of you are actually seeking information about the 
effectiveness of your behavior in your group meetings? 

Getting feedback from others gives us the opportunity to (1) increase our 
awareness of ourselves, (2) determine the consequences of our behavior, and 
(5) change our behavior if we wish to do so. iftien we meet another person, we 
have no choice but to make some impact, stimulate some ideas, arouse some 
impresTions and observations, or trigger some feelings and reactions. But we 
do have some choice as to whether we wish to attempt to get some of this data 
and to use it to modify our behavior. If your interpretation of feedback is 
incorrect or you are blind to feedback, your behavior could be totally 
inappropriate and could lead to undesirable or ^anticipated consequences. 

A model for looking at the relations between seli and others as a basis for . 
better understanding of vvhat happens in our relationships is given in the 
Johari window: 



The Johari Window 



Things about myself that: 



I Know 



I Do Not Know 



Others 
Know 



Common 
Knowledge 



K?y Blind Spots 
Tliat My Best 
Friends Have Not 
Yet Told Me About 



Others Do 
Not Know 



My Secrets 5 
Things I Have 
Not Yet Had A 
Chance To Tell 



My Hidden Poten- 
tial or Things I 
Never Dreamed I 
Could Do or Be 
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LIFE PLANNING WORKSHOP: Life Inventory 
Please respond briefly and specifically to each of the following: 

Great or peak experiences Hve had 



iTiings I do not do well and/or would like to stop doing 



Things I do well (tasks mastered, interpersonal skills). Don't be modest! 



Things I would like :o learn to do well and/or experiences I would like to have 
(skills, interpersonal relationships). 
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SELF«ESTEEM EXERCISE 



The goal of this activity is to build the self-esteem of individual students by 
sharing positive characteristics of everyone in the class. The teacher first 
gets students to name a variety of personal traits of people, traits that are 
valuable. She einphasizes ti.at all persons do not all have the same traits and 
thSs, different traits are useful in different isituations. Each student is then 
given a large sheet of newsprint paper and asked to put his name at the top and 
to list in large letters what he considers to be his strengths as a person. 
Every student is encouraged to have at least three important items on his list. 
These sheets are hung up around the room, and the students are asked to add 
strengths to other students' lists, strengths that they had perceived. Each 
student should be encouraged to add something to the other sheets. Later, 
students can form into pairs or groups and discuss their feelings and how their 
strengths might be used. Some questions that mipjit be dealt with are, "Were the 
comments you received consistent or did people differ in what they saw as your 
strengths? How do you feel about the comments you received; do you believe all 
of them are accurate, can you accept them? IVhich do you have difficulty 
accepting? Why? Are there any that you do not like? How can your strengths 
be used to advantage on a job?" 



List of Strengths 
(To Be Used Only As Suggestions) 

Often Always 

or or 

Good Excellent 

1. Hard-working 

2. Sincere 

3. Cheerful _^ 

4. Poised 

5. Patient 

6. Erterpr'sing 

7. Loy 

8. Dependable . 

9. Witty • • _:- 

10. Tactful . 

11. Friendly 

12. Sportsmanlike 

13. Self-reliant 

14. Creative 

15. Unselfish 
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FIELD FORCE ANALYSIS 
Personal Goal Setting 



I. Describe a ^oal or objective in a way it can be observed, measured or 
evaluated. 

A. Consider a goal in tems of short-range action in the next few 
days . 

B. Consider a longer range goal attainable through small increments 
or "successive approximations," 

II. Diagram the field forces favoring your action plan to accomplish your 
goal. Consider: 

A. Personal interests, motivations 

B. Personal skills and abilities 

C. People support systems available 

D. Physical resources that can be brought to bear 

E. Other fawrable factors 

III, Diagram the field forces resisting your goal attainment* 

A, Personal areas for growth 

B, Reactions of resistance by the people affected 

C. Physical resources not readily available 

D. Other resistance factors 



Short- Range Goal : 
Long- Range Goal : 



A Personal Goal 



Forces For 



Field Forces 



Forces Against 



Share this goal and field force analysis with two other students. (40 minutes) 

Put your final goal statements and field force analysis on newsprint and post 
on the wall* 
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ANALYSIS OF PERSONAL BHIIAVIOR IN HROUPS 



Directions 

This form is designed help you think about your behavior in groups (such as 
neetings and committees). First, read over the scales and on each one place a 
check indicating the place on the scale that describes you when you are at your 
best. Label this mark "B". Do the same for the point uiiat describes you when 
you are at your worst. Mark this check 

After marking all the scales, pick out the 3 or 4 along which you would most like 
to diange. On these scales draw an arrow above the line to indicate the desirable 
direction for changing your behavior. 



1. Ability to listen to others in an understanding way. 





0-1 2 3 4 
Low 


.S 


6 


7 

High 


2. 


Ability to influence others in the group. 










0 1 2.3 4 
Low 


5 


6 


7 

High 


3. 


Tendency to build on the ideas of other proup 


memb ers . 








0 1 2 3 4 
Low 


5 


6 


7 

High 


4. 


Likely to trust others. 










0 12 3 4 
Low 


5 


6 


7 

High 


5. 


Willingness to discuss ny feelings (emotions) 


in a group. 








1 2 3 4 

Low 


5 


6 


7 

High 


6. 


Willingness to be influenced by others. 










0 12 3 4 
Low 


S 


6 


7 

High 


7. 


Tendency to run the r;roup. 










0 12 3 4 
Low 


5 


6 


7 

High 


S. 


Tendency to seek close personal relationships 


with o til ers 


in a group 






0 12 3 4 
Low 


5 


6 


7 

High 
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9. My reaction to comments about rny behavior in a group. 





0 12 3 
Low 


4 


5 


6 


7 

High 


10. 


.\wareness of the feelings of others. 












0 12 3 
Low 


4 


5 


6 


7 

High 


11. 


Degree of understanding why I do wiiat 


I do. 










0 12 3 
Low 


4 


5 


6 


7 

High 


12. 


Reaction to conflict and problems in 


the group. 










0 12 3 
Low Tolerance 


4 


5 


6 7 
High Tolerance 


13. 


Reaction to expressions of affection 


and warmth 


in the 


group . 






0 1 2 3 
Low Tolerance 


4 


5 


6 7 
High Tolerance 


14. 


Reaction to opinions opposed to mine. 












0 1 2 3 
Low Tolerance 


4 


5 


6 7 
High Tolerance 
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nOALS FOR PnRSON>U nEVELOP:iENT 



Vais. form is to help you think cabout various aspects of your relationships with 
others and your skills in group situations. It gives you a chance to set your 
own goals for development. The steps in using it are: 

1. Read through the list of activities and decide which ones you are 
doing all right, which ones you should do more, and which ones 
you should do less. Mark each item in the appropriate place. 

2. Some goals that are not listed may be more important to you than . 
those listed. Write such goals on the blank lines. 

3. Go back over the whole list and circle the numbers of the three 
or four activities which you would ^ e to improve most at this 
time . 

')oing all Meed to do Need to do 

Communication skills right it more it less 



1. 


Anoxmt of talking in group 


1 . 


2. 


Beine brief and concise 




3. 


Being forceful 


— 


4. 


I^rawinp others out 




5. 


Listening alertly 


5. 


6. 


Thinking before I talk 


6. 


7. 


!:eepine mv remarks on the topic 


7. 


8. 




S. 


Observation skills 




1. 


Motinp tensions in eroup 


1. 


2. 


Motinp who talks to whom 


2. 




Moting interest level of group 


3. 


4. 


Se.rw'Ai,^ feelines of individuals 


4. 


5. 


Moting who is heim ''left out'' 


5. 


6. 


Mnting reaction to mv comments 


6. 


7. 


Mnting when group avoids a topic 


7. 


8. 




8. 



1.69 
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Problem-solving skills 
I. Stating problems or ^als 
Asking for ideas, opinions 
Giving ideas 

Evaluating ideas critically 
oiimnarizinf^ discus if ion 
Clarifying issues 



Doing all 
right 



Meed to do 
it more 



Meed to do 
it less 



2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 



Morale-buiJLding skills 

1. Showing interest 

2. Working to keep neo^^Ie from 
being ignored 

7>. Marnonizing, helping people 
reach agrccTnent 

•t. Reducing tensiv^n 

5. Upholding riqiits of ndividuals 
in the face of f^roir^ nressure 

6. Expressing praise or appre- 
ci ation 



I not i on al e xpres s i venes s 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Telling otlicrs what T feel 
Hiding my emotions 
Disagreeing openly 
Exprersing warm feelings 
Exp t tossing nrati tnde 
!^ein': arc as tic 



J). 
4 . 



6. 
7. 
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Ability to knr/.; nv-l ncC'M)t 
criotional decisi o: > 

1 ^iieinc able to f^ace conflict, 
anfor 

2. !^eir\e ^^'i*^ to face close7i?ss, 
affection 

icii'.* ab'L ^ -1 "ace Jisapin/int- 



Hein^, able to stand silence 
■ ■ o i n ^\ 1 e t o stand t e n s i rv^ ■ 



!)oinr; all 
rieht 



\^eed to d 
it more 



Meed to lo 
it less 



o ci al re 1 at i onsh i ns 

1. Conpetinp, to outdo others 

2. ' Actinr -lominant toward others 

3. Tnist': others 
4 . Beinj[^ helpful 

S. Bcinn nrotectivc 

. ^al 1 :.n<-' attention to or..;'s sqK 

7. :^ein;: al^le to stand jr 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6, 

1. 
2 . 

4. 

5 , 
6. 



General 

1. lenders tandinr^ ^ ^• I do wint 
I !o (insirht) 

2. -.ncoura^inf: co":rnent on ry ok 
behavior ( feecil^iaciO 

\, \cce: tinf help ^villiiv^j- 

\ / Vak i n ,r ^* ' J. up f i m 1 y 

S, Criticizing riyself 

■ ni t i n n r> t i ent 1 ^' 

H'.- . nr off '"jy PT).'self to read 
t^ -" thinK 
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CAREER nEVELOP^fn> r CONTRkCT 



A- 



A caroer development contract ii> a lil-ji for helping you to make changes that you 
desdre to make in youi^elf. These ranges can be related to any area of your 
appeaMnce, aptitudes, cvr persor.aM 'v 'that you would like to change and that seems 
nossible (obviously you can't C':;..^:c your height or the color of your eyes, but 
you can change your weight or the length of your hair) . 

The contract can be effective if you decide what you would like to chrnge and ask 
others to help you, check up on you ^nport ^ m. Use the contract whenever you 
see a change; that would help you t 3 closer to your ^'ideal self." Don't 

choo.>e not to use it for fear of ' Small gains are successes, not failures 

Write a career development contract ^^ing the following steps: 

T. I ^en^ ' something about yourself that you would like to change. 

It to start doing something? 
... \t to stop doing something? 

•I t to do something more often? 
Is it to do something le ss ofte n? 

State what it is you want to do. Consider a realistic short-term goal 
as well as a longer range goal.. 



Honv much do you want to make the change? 

Will you be honest about your actions in regard to carryixi-. out your 

plan'. 

Will you be responsible for what you do? (No shifting the responsi- 
bility to another person or situational circumstance.) 
Do you really want to make the change? 

Briefly describe what the rewards will be for you as you make the change. 



III. Identify specific actions you could take to bring about the desired 
change. 



IV. Identify the resources you might use in helping you to make the change 
(people, objects, experiences). ^ 



Write a career development contract that. you intend to carry out. Be 
specific about what you hope to accomplish; the actions, time, people 
involved; and how you will know when you have completed your contract, 



VI. Name the person or ?^roup of persons in this class cr elsewhere who will 
help, encourage and support you, 



VII. Follow up - keep a record of the results of your plan and describe the 
results after one week; modify, if necessary, and continue 



ROUND ROBIN l''-LrF-:R-HELPnF. EXERCISE 



The Task 

Help each other clarify and impro^^ e your problem state^ients . 
Tlie Procedure 

Round Robin of three rounds. 

1 . In each round 

- One person will ask for help to clarify and improve his statement. He 
is the HELPEE. 

- One person will assist the helpee with his task. He is the HELPER. 

- One person will v;atch the interaction between the helper and the 
helpee. He is the OBSERVER. 

2. In each round, you will be interrupted twice . 

- Time will be called after 8-9 minutes. You will be told what the 
observer was looking foi . The observer will give his report and all 
three will have a chance to discuss it. 

- Time will be called again 8-9 minutes later. At this time the roles 
of helper, helpee and observer will be taken by different persons in 
rhe trio and .he above procedure will be repeated. The procedure will 
be repeated a third time o complete the round robin. Each of you wil 
have had a turn in each role of helper, helpee and o. sorver. 

The instructor will call time for each roun^^ 



Observing Helper Communication Skills 



Observe only the helper . You will be asked to report what you see him do: 
and saying concerning the following questions. Take notes so that you, caj 
specific as possible in accordance with guidelines suggested below. 

Is he listening? 

iVhat verbal, as well as nonve- ^al, clues do you observe? 
Is he asking the helpe<> to give illu'^trations? 
1-=^ he asking the helpee to clarify? 

Is he paraphrasing .o check if he understands the helpee 's meanir ? 
In what ways is he showing that he un'lerstands? 
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Guidelines Fp ^ YojjJ^^^^^f^eg^ 

Your job as an oho^^^^ be as rnuch like a candid camera as possible. ^Ic'ike 

notes of cxactj^ ^^^^^ is said Jone that illustrates the things you are 
observing for. . ^^^e RUot^^s ^vhcn you report your observation. Don ' t evaluate 

in giving your rep^^ ^i^^ ^^o^^^^^^ such as, "It was'^ood when " Don't 

interpret why thi^^P^ '^'^Ppened ^^^t they mi^ht have meant with comments such 
as, "You confused ^^^^/^hon. . "The reason you said that was...," or 

"You got ma I when----'' is ^ yo^p observees to evaluate and interpret 
if they wish to. to report onjy the facts such as, "IVhen she said, 

'Tliat's a silly i^^' Vou turned your chair around and stamped your foot 
rather than askinf^ ci ^ri of what she meant." 




^^rvjj.e J!ll£g ^ Com^^ Skills 

Observe only th^ h^inee. you ^^'^^^ asked to repo" t what you see hiri doinj^, imd 
saying concerning '^oi lowinfJ '^^•^^s tions . Take notes so that you can be ns 
specific as possible ^n ^^cor^^^^^ ^^ith the guidelines suggested belou* 

Does he app^^^ he wo^'^^"^ being clear? 

What veital. ^ ^^li aS nonverbal, clues do you observe? 

Is he giving ^^tratio"^ ' 

Is he using ^^^^s te^^ns that seem to be understood? 
Is he being ^^^^^^t to the po^ r\tl 

Is he parap^^^^^^^^g to be he understands the he":>3r-s meanin--^? 

Is he asking helper ^^^^^ is hearing? 
Guidelines Fo ^Qtjlgl^ ^n>^er^ 

"our job as an obs^i^^r be as much like a candid camera as' possi. Jc, M 

notes of exactly "^^^^ sai<J ^^^^^ tb.at illustrates t.^e things you are - 
observing for. ^^^^ H^ot^^ ^^YicV you report your observat^-^ns . Oc/i ' t evaluate 
in giving your rep^^ ^^Uh comn^^'^^ i>ueh as, "It was >^o.'j wh.n.. . . ' n^-^^t^ 
interpret why -hin^^^ ^^Ppened ^^^^ t:hey mi^^t have me-nc with coinne"^^ such 
as, "Vou confused hi^ wh^^^ or, "Tiae reason you said thsf ^vas,..,^' or 

•'You got mad wh^. •• ' ' ^t i^ Yoxxr observees to ev\luat& and inrejp^e.t if 

they :i to. You to ^epot^- °^Iy the facts such as, "Wv-n s^n^, 'Yhzt's 
a r/ili./ idea, » you ^our ^h' r around and stamped your "-^ i: ratr»f.^r than 

asking' for clarification ^hat ^he moant." 
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(j^eT^jilU^ T^^^nte_Ig.Sti on_o^ C ormnunicati on ^ki li-^^ 

Observe the interaction between t:he helper and the helpee. You wil} be aski ! 
to report what you them doin.^ -^nd sayim: about the following questions. 
Take note^ so that Y^^ \ye as speeifi'- as possible in accordartce with the 
guidelines suggested bej^^ 

9^. ■ tG5 
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Aie they checking periodically to be sure they are getting the 
joD done of clarifying the problem statement as they were asked? 

Are they follc>wing each other rather than switching the ^utject 
2ind iumpin^ around to ideas in unconnected ways? 

Are they paraphrasing to suro they understated each other's 
n^eanin^f^? 

Guidelines For VQUj LS_JUj_ Qb ^>rver 

Your job as an observer is to be as rmch like a candlrf camera as possible. Make 
notes of exact ly^ what is said and done that illustrci:,rs the things you are 
observing for. Use quotes when you report your observations. Donj_t evaluate 
in giving your report with comments such as, "It was good when....»» Donjt^ 
interpret why things happened or what they miyiht have yneant with comments such 
as, "You confused him when,..,*' or, »»The reason you said that was.../' or, ^Tou 

opt mad when It is up to your observees to evaluate and interpret if they 

wish to. You are to report only the facts such as »»ivhen she said, 'That's a 
silly idea,' you turned your chair around and stamped your foot rather than 
asking for clarification of what sh rneant." 
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HilV I PLAN TO ACHIEVE ^f^' CAREER (MALS 



Name of occupation 



Major activities in the occupation 



Aptitudes Required 



How Rate ^ty Antiturie s 
Area for owth Average Si-rength 



<icessary 1 rsonality Trai ts 



How I ..atg^ in These 
Personality Trai ts 
Area for GrowtTi Average Strenath 



Education or Training Required Furthe^ Education or Traini v^ \ 



O ther Requirements 



How I_ Cciii Ful -*in_ Thesjg^ R ^gc[uirements 



If you are planning on more than one occupation in your career plans, be sure to do | 
for each occupation or position that is different. 
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SELF-APPRAISAL - PERSONALITY 



Using the symbols listed below, determine the degree of each quality that you now 
possess, would like to possess, and that someone else thinks you possess, 

1- never or need improvement 2. seldom or fair 3. often or good 4. always or 

excellent 

In the first column, write the number that best describes how you now^ see yourself. 
In the second column, write the nuiriber that best describes your ''ideal self*, the 
degree to which you would_ like to possess each quality. 

In the third column ,nvave someone who knows you well describe the degree to which 
he sees you as possessing each quality. 



A. APPEARANCE 
(Showing self-pride) 

1, Health ..... 

2. Posture . . . - 

3. Grciming ... 

4, Facial ressiori 

B. MANNERS 



1, Concern for others _ 

2. Observance of 
jtiquette 



As I a»a now 



As I would 
like to be 



As others 
see me 



3. Compliments others 

EXPRESSIONS, C0^1^^UNICATI0N 



1, Voice quality 

2. Correctness of 
English usage 

3^ Pronunciation 
4^ SHOTS feeling o 

inte^tions 
5 ^ Openness . 

PERSONAL TRAITS 



1. 


Ambitious 


2 , 


Annoying . . 


3. 


Calm . . . . 


4. 


Competent 


3 , 


Confident 


6, 


Considerate 




Dependab le . 


8. 


Efficient . 


9. 


Faultf IndinfT 


10. 


Helpful ^ 
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TNWVTORY Tfll- .Snr.F-CONCRPT 



Tlie follo'ing characteristics have been found to be useful by many persons in 
describing themselves. Fach charact- ristic is represented graphically by n 
scale. Please indicate the location where you picture yourself by an X . r>o 
not restrict yourself to a particular range on the scale; feel free to place 
your responses anywhere on the scale. Please feel free to make any comments 
you like on the margins. The scale runs continuously from one labeled extreme 

to the other with the varying degrees being indicated by spaces . 

Place your marks in the middle of the space*^ not on the boundaries . 



Sensitive others 



Insensitive to others 



2. Self- confident 

f 1 — 



Lack self-confidence 



Critical of others 



I. 



romfortablc with other 



Tolera .t of others 

— \ — \ — 

Awkward with others 



5. Resp'^/ed 

f — 



Talkative 



6. Valu\:} nyself high 



Value myself lo^* 



7. FarticiDant 

-4— h- 

.'i. •^onaggreo'' 



Jonparticip^mt 



Afjgrcssive 

i: 1 



9 . Hon :;t 



Dishonest 



10. Active 



Passive 



11. l^koahle 



Mot likeable 



r 



H -f 



1.89 



A-18 

Arrange the followine values in order of their imn rtance to you as Ruidinf^ 
principles in your career nlanninf^. 

1. Security 

2. Wealth (money) 

3. Independence (being your own boss) 

4 . Helping others 

5. Power (authority or influence over others) 

6. Recognition (beinf^ noticed, feeliny^ inri^ortant) 

7. Justic (fairness, 

8. Knowledge 

9. Beauty 

10. Health 

11. Happiness (contentment) 

12. Inner harmony (freedom from inner conflict) 

13. Hquality (brotherl^ood, cqtial fmportin ity for all) 

14. A sense of accomplish ent (maKinr' a lasting contribution) 

15. Mature love (sexual and spiritual intimacy) 
16 . Other values . . - 
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VALUE PRnFFRENCE RXHRCISES 



Discuss your preference in each of the following situations: 

A. To defend your belief even thour'; you know your action may make 
you less I >pular with your co-workers. 



B» To keep silent about your beliefs in order to keep the approval 
of your co-workers* 



A, To work in an office where the beeinnin.r^ nay is p:ood, but the 
physical surroundinj^s are unattractive and co-workers are ill- 
mannered. 



B. To work in m office where the beginnin^y pay is less, but the 

physical surroundinfrs are pood, anu ^-wor^Vers are well-ririnnered. 



A. To tnarry early and have a family. 

B, To work' for a while before marriage 



(THINK IIP SONtE ^^flRE \W/jT: PREFER" CHOICES) 
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MY VALUES - SELECTINH ALTERNATIVES 



Directions: Mere are a number of sets of alternatives. Read them over and 
decide in each case whether you would rrefer choice A or choice Check your 
preference in the space provided. TlietC are ro rif:ht or wronyr answers; either 
alternative may be rif^ht for you. In class c scussions on this activity sheet 
be prepared to explain your choice. 

V/liicli would you choose? 

A. A job that pays 5:250 a week but involves constant travel 
R. A iob of the same type paying only ^125 a week but allowing you to stay 
home 

A. To live in a small quiet town but not be able to do the type of work you 
are interested in 

B. To qet into the field you like but have to move to a large city 

A. To marr' ear^'y and have a family 

B. To work for a while before marriage 

A. To {^t above average grades in high school but to have t- give xxp many 
social activities in order to devote your time to study 

B. To get just-passing grades and have er^ough time left after study to keep 
up a full schedule of social activities 

A. To be an outstanding athlete 

B. To be a student government leader 

A. To defend your beliefs even though yo^ ^^"ow your action may make you les 

popular with some of your classmates 
3. To keep silent about your beliefs in order to keep the approval of your 

classmates 

A. To go to a concert 

B. To go to a ball game 

A. To spend your free time just having fun with your friends 

B. To give your free time to community sendee projects 

A. To spend free time in reading or qu.et activities 

b'. To ke p yourself busy by joining clubs and working on committees 

A. To h'cve a job and independence immediately after high school 
b! To give tin^'i to fuivher education or training in order to qualify for 
a better job 

A. ^ To make lots of money 

B. To have prestige, be a leader, and have others look up to you 

Summary discussion : IVhat are the important values for you in establishing 
priorities? Do you actually take action in your life consistent with your 
priorities? Give examples. 
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VALUES /\ND MEEDS: THEIR IMPORTANCE TO YOU 



How import int to you is » » 
JUSTICE: 



Tlie quality of being impartial or fair; righteousness; conformity to 
truth, fact, or reason; to treat others fairly or adequately, X one 
of the following: 



hi;^h priot^ity 



medium priority 



ALT^RUISM: Regard ror c'- devotion to the interests of others, 
hi^ priority medium priority 



low priority 



low priority 



RECOGNITION : Being made to feel signi ficai'it and important; being given special 
notice or attention. 



hig^ priority 



medium priority 



low priority 



PLEASURE : The agreeable emotion accoinpanying the possession or expectation of 
what is good or greatly desired, "Pl-^asure" stresses satisfaction 
or gratification rather than visible happirtesk; a state of gratifi- 
cation. 



high priority 



medium priority 



low priority 



WISDOM: 



The ability Lo discern inner qualities and relationships; insight, 
good sense, judgment. 



"^h priority 



medium priority low priority 



HQNESTY: 



Fairness orstraightF wardnes5 of conduct; integrity; upri^tness 
of character or action. 



high priority 



medium priority low priority 



ACHIEVEMENT : Accomplishment; a result brought about by resolution, ^ ^sistence^ 
or endeavor. The word "adiieve" is defined as: "to bring to a 
successful conclusion; accomplishment; to attain a desired end 
or aim," 



AUTONOni* . 



WEALTH: 



POWER: 



h: rf\ priority medium pri.c .. ' ' 

Tae ability to be a 5; -determining ndividual. 
^^igh pri rity medium priority 



low priority 



low priority 

Abundance of valuable material possessions or resources; affluence;. 

high priority medium priority low p-riority 

Possession of control, authority or influence ove r 'Uiers. 

high priority medium oricrity low priority 



4 
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LOVE: Affection based on admiration or benevolence;' warn 'ii t achment , enthusiasm, 

or devotion; im-elfish devotion that freely accepvs another in loyalty 
and seeks his good. 

high priority medii priority low priori!; 

AliSTl TICS : The appreciation and enjoyment of beauty for beauty's sa 

high priority medium priori t> lev; priority 

P HYSICAL APPHARANC E: Concern for the beauty of one^s own jody. 

higli pri^ ^ity medium priority low priority 
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VM: TA^v : 'Iwelve people '.ecd n heart ^ :'a.:\S''> 1 anr :\nv.i '.s • 1 1 :\orv ihan Iv^^'i, 

in three weck.s if it is p.oi perl-orr>e<;. licv.ever, onlv ^ x ..-^n...^^^^ . 



c an I'f c pe r f o rv\e i 



ou M-v to ass the ; e of th • 



p.-^^rforiT] the opera ons 

iicn? is all voi: know ibout ih 



:lOU'.~.JW! fe 



:) rnente r 



■I ^ -v^ v.. 



Student : 
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SELF-IMAGE INVENTORY 

This is a ''data based" inventory in which you are asked to give specific examples 
of your behavior which illustrates the following traits. An example is school or 
work experience where you i^howed cooperative behavior by working for a common goal, 
perhaps with some division of labor. 

1. Cooperative 

2. Insightful about myself 

3. Leader 

4 . Individualistic 

5. Affectionate 

6. Hostile 

7. Tense 

8. Relaxed 

9. Unfair 

10. Fair 

11. Liberal 

12. Conservative 

13. Friendly 

14. Unfriendly 

15. Independent 

16. Dependent 

Compare your self-image with your ideas about career fields. What social and 
personality expectations might be career stereotypes? 
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A SELF-IMAGH COLLAGE 



Step I: staking a Collage 

Using a large piece of heavy paper or cardboard, a stack of old magazin , 
crayons, marking pencil and scissors and paints, build a collage of colors, 
pictures, words and objects that symbolize you. Try to express yourself; 
your values, needs, ambitions, fears, relationships, interests, hobbies, 
feelings, etc. No one in the 2[roup should see the collate until the teacher 
gives it to the group to discusr-, so when you have it ready, give it 
immediately to the teacher. 



Guessing which collage belongs to which person 

It is absolutely important that no one in the group knows who made 
which collage — even after you have tried to guess which collage 
belongs to which person. 

B. The collages are circulated around the group, then held up one at 
a time. As each collage is held up, group members '^/olunteer who 
they think the collage belongs to and why. The "feedback" will 
have value to the person only as long as it is as specific as 
possible. Give as many reasons as you can why you think a 
particular collage belongs to a certain person. The more discussion 
of each collage that occurs, the more each group member is learning 
how others see him. 



Step III: Self-Disclosure 

After all of the collages rrckve been discussed in detail by the group, the 
persons who made the collages tell the group the meaning their collage 
has for them. (When you dis c^^s your ^.o 11 age you are revealing things 
which others may not know about you. How much you want to disclose depends 
entirely on you.) See also The Johari Awareness Model, A-7. 



Step IV: Summarizing 

Ask yourself what you have learned about others and what you have learned 
about yourself. You may want to ask questions about some cf the things 
' that have been said. 
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SENTENCE CONtPLETION INVENTORY 
Task Oriented 

Directions: Fill in the blank at the end of the sentence with the first thought 
that enters vour mind* 



1. If I were in charpe 



I'.lien T am toid to do 


somethin(^ 










At vork, I .r:et alon(; 


nest with 








People who work with 


me usually 









5. Tnose I work with 



? " 

6. \\^en I get mad I usually 



7. IVlien I see a boss or teacher coming 



8. I like workin<T with neople who 



9. Compared with others, I 



10. In Riving orders to others, I 



11. I can work best when my supervisor 



12. iNHien others expect me to act a certain way 
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CASE STUDIES 



Case tfl 

»'In 1950 I heard they were hiring people at the automobile assembly plant. I 
figured I'd fiet a job and then, with the electrician experience I got in vocational 
school, I could work my way up to a good job. The idea of making automobiles 
sounded like something pretty important. Lucky for me, I got a job and was made 
a spot welder. There wasn't much to the job itself. I picked it up in about a 
week. Later I was drafted into the Army, l^en I came back in 1956, I tried to get 
into the maintenance department as an electrician, but there was no opening. So 
I went back to the assembly line we call it the 'iron horse'. They made me a 
welder again, and that's what I've been doing ever since. 

"My job is to weld the hood to its metal underbody, I take a job off the bench, 
put it in place, and weld the parts together. The job is all made up, and the 
welds are made in certain places along the metal. Exactly twenty-five spots. The 
line runs according to schedule. Takes me one minute and fifty- two seconds for 
each job. The cars differ, but the job is practically the same thing every time. 
Finish one car and then have another one staring me in the face. 

"I don't like to work on the assembly line no man likes to work on a moving 
line. You can't beat the machine. Sure, maybe I can keep it up for an hour, 
but it's rugged doing it eight hours a day, every day in the week all year long. 

"IVhen I'm working there is not much chance to get a breather. "Sbine times the line 
breaks down. When it does we all yell 'IVhoopee!' ■ long as the line keeps 
moving I've got to keep us with it." 

Case #2 

(Ann describes her employment situation by first telling something of her back- 
ground.) *^ou know. Jack and I were v.i^rried soon after we graduated from high 
school. Jack got a job at the local automobile assenfcly plant and earned a good 
salary and didn't want me to work. We started our family soon after we were 
married sinpe w%)both wanted a big family. We had four children; the baby is 
only two years old. Then last year Jack was hurt in an accident at the plant 
and couldn't work any more. Although Jack's paycheck was no longer coming every 
two weeks, we were not left without income. There was the workmen's compensation 
payment (a system of insurance^^equired by state law and financed by employers, 
which provides payment to workers or their families for occupational illness, 
injuries, or death resulting in loss of income) and some money from our own 
insurance policy. However, we had to face it our income wasn't enough to 
support the fainily. 

"Luckily there's a good day care center near our house. I found out they would 
take care of the baby during the day when the older children were in school, and 
then made the rounds of the stores downtown until I got 'a job selling children's 
wear. I know plenty about thatl I don't make much for a family our size. We 
don't have a new car or a new TV set, or a new anything as far as that goes, but 
at least we're all together that's the most important thing." 
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Case /f.*^ 

Mary tells about a different, but nevertheless typical, employnient situation 
which she faces. ^'Hank and I were married a month after I' graduated from high 
school. He still had two years of college to finish so I got a job as typist 
so he wouldn't have to drop out of schoo: . We were married three years before 
our first baby came. By that time I'd had two pormotions and was the private 
secretary of the vice-president of the comoany I worked for. V\^en I had to 
quit work to have our baby, my boss told me to let him know if I ever Wanted 
to come back to work again. 

"By the time Judy was ^our and we were trying to raise enough money to make a 
down payment on a house, I called my old boss and asked him if he could find 
me a part-time job. So I went back to work, filling in part-time at the main 
office for the irirls who were sick or on vacation. Not only did the extra 
monev I made help, but I kept my skills from getting too rusty. Last fall 
Judy started first frrade, and T found that there really wasn't enough around 
the house to use up my time and energy, so I took a full-time job with my old 
emnldyer. T eo to work after Judy is in school and she stays at a neighbor's 
house until I get home in the evening. By working full-time, I feel like T 
am more than just a housewife that I am making a contribution to the company 
that I work for. And we find plenty of uses for that extra paycheck I bring 
home /* 



Case #4 



>ta/f 



Andy was a reliable and pleas ant^taff member for a number of years. Promoted 
to assistant chief of the production / department , Andy became a martinet, a 
strict, harsh disciplinarian. Since! there were no other changes in his life, 
it was'possible to identify some of pe earlier docile patterns of behavior 
as related to his authoritarian way^, but no one knew it at the. time, and 
Andy himself was not aware of it. Thus, the behavior was unknown to others 
and to self, until a situation chaiYge brought it out- 



Case ^5 

"Iwasn't wholly successful in the krmy. I didn't make a lot of friends; I 
didn't accomplish too much. I jusk feel as though I learned a lot of very 
useful things, and I think I eot ridSc^a lot of the er/ors in my system where 
certain things have^o be learned by t ftaUan4-exio rjj^ i ch is dealing with 
neople I mad^^^ jwHi*! lot of mistakes with people and lost their 
friendship /l^^L^their>i^pect,b I don't mind thinking about that today 
because I tomnlisVed som'e^ncr. With every experience I derive something 
of an advantage to myself, 'put Xt away where it would do me some good m the 
future. 
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NdVELS WITH SELF-CONCEPT THEMES 



Green, fianna, I Never Promised You A Rose Garden , Holt, 1964, 

The story of a young girl who fought her way back from a schizophrenic 
condition. The heroine is sixteen-year bid Deborah Blau wiio has suffered 
a series- of ^raumatic shocks. Starting with her entry in a mental hospital, 
the book traces her struggle back to -^an ty with the aid of an extremely 
able and understanding psychiatrist. 

Head, Ann, Mr» and Mrs. BoJo Jones , Putnam, 1967, 

Life changes drastically for a high school boy and girl who marry because 
of her pregnancy. A touchingly real story that deals in a realistic way 
with the problems that occur in their relation p, their identity chaTif^es, 
and their maturation, 

Hesse, Herman, Demi an . Bantam, 1965, 

The story of Emil Sinclair' vouth and his se< h for identity. The story 
dramatizes the dilemma of tiie marked man, the -i-criTninal horo, 

Hentoff, Nat, I'm Really Dragged But Nothing Gets Me Down , Simon and Schuster, 1968, 
Jeremy Wolf, a high school senior, is beset by deeply conflicting responsi- 
bilities to himself, to his family, to his country. Can his country make 
him kill? Can his father make him ^'respectable.'*? At school, with friends, 
with girls, facing the draft, Jeremy is in the process of finding out who 
he is. 

Hinton,^^3., The Outsiders , Viking, 1967. 

Out of grief and despair comes some insight. In a small Oklahoma city, 
"the 'outsiders" are the tough lower class , boys who have a running feud 
with a middle class gang, A series of tragic events brings about some 
new awareness of the meaning of life and relationship, 

Knowles, John, A Separate Peace , Mae7t^.r:i: an> 1960, 

The story concerns two sixtee;n->ev>^r old boys who a'^'e roommates at an 
eastern prep school - Gene, sd- ;:rij:;*5tically brilliant; Finney, a natural 
athlete and a natural person, I'^fough an almost -subconscious action. 
Gene cripples Finney, and in the ^^ftermath they come to understand e^ch 
other and themselves, 

Salinger, J,D, ,. The Catcher in the Rye , Little, 1951, 

The hero-narrator is an ancient child of 16, a native New Yorker named 
Holden Caul field. Through circumstances that tend "o preclude adult 
secondhand descriptions he leaves prep school (by reques ) and noe<; 
underground in New York City for three days. 

Stolz, ^^?.ry (Slattery), Second Nature , Harper, 1958. 

Anne Rumson, overly wise and intuitive for her 17 years, decides to write 
a hook about her ^riends, Tn so doin^r, she presents a sensitive, hi?^hly 
introspective portrait of herself, her relationships with her ^riends and 
relatives, reactions to adult books she has read, her philosophy o " li^e 
and love. 
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Sr.QUrNTIAL LEVELS 




E H A V 1 0 R A L F I F. L D ^ 


{nROlNTli AREAS J 




OF PFA^LOP^tP.NT 


Communi cati on 


Self-Knowledge 


Cult.iral Piv^vs'ity 


ProblQjn Solving 




^ocuses on 


Pistinoniishes 


Awareness of 


Developing 




speci fi c 


self as an 


expect ations 


of sharing 


PRIMARY LFAT-L 


licre and 


entity. 


of nrirriary 


beh avior* 


Ctistial ly 


now 


Pevelops 


f aini ly proup 


The beginnings 


elementary 


situations 


knowledge of 


rembers . 


of striving 


school nc^e) 


and nonver?')al 


interests' . 


Peve loping 


for mutual 




nodali ti es . 


— 1 


knowledge of 
one's own 
community . 


goals . 




rteveloninfT 


\Kareness 


Knowledge of 


F.xhibits a 




abi li ty to 


and concern 


several speci fic 


variety of 




relate to 


about 


cultural groups . 


cooperative 




then and 


abilities 


Peveloping 


bchavi ors . 


thore 


an(' values . 


knowledge of 


Son^etimes 


TNTFRfinniATF/ 


situations . 




life styles and 


searches for 


LE\T:L / 


Hnotions 




value conflicts . 


alternatives 


(usually junior 


exp ressed 






in probloTp- 


Hirj^k school afie) 
\^ / 


hut 

abstraction 
and 

pers onal 
T ntentions 
nore 

di^fi cult. 


i 




solving. 




Conmuni cates 


Tnte Cerates 


Trie ^grates 


Develops 




feelin5is and 


abi li ty, 


influences of 


multiple 




intentions 


interests , 


relevant 


soluti ons 


^'ATifriTY ^^WL 


verbally and 


and values . 


cultural 


in problem 


(usually hic^h 


nonverbal ly . 


Expresses 


croups and 


solving . 


s ch oo 1 af^o f^n J 




U L/D J. \. V V o 


the 


Rx'>ibi ts 


beyond) 


abstractions . 


attitudes 


inteTTClated 


a'^ility to 


'^.ocentive to 


townrd sol''^ 


processes of 


communicate 




fcedl*)ack and 


an-^ others . 


onfToin^^ soc^ al 


and negotiate 




chives 




change. 


proposals . 




Feedback to 






T^articipates 




others . 






in broad 
social change. 



Pie nodel can be applied to an individual, groun, or organization and the developmc 
may be uneven across the .levels. 



Pis cuss : 

1. I^ow does one's career or occupation influence one's development? 

2. How does one's development influence one's cf:reer or work life? 
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IMPORTANT NEEDS OF WORKERS 



I would rate 



My preferred 
occupation should be 



• Very Very Unim 

Important. :.to. , .port ant 



Vexy Dis- 
satisfying. . .to. . .satisfying 



1. 


Use of ability 


2. 


Achievement 


3, 


< 

Variety of activities 


4. 


Advancement opportunities 


5, 


Authority 


6. 


Company policies 5 practices 


7. 


Travel 


8, 


Co-workers 


9. 


Creativity 


10. 


Independence 


11 . 


Moral values 


12. 


Re cognition 


13, 


Responsibility 


14. 


Security 


15, 


Service to others 


16, 


Supervision-human rel-^tions 


17. 


Social prestige 


18. 


Supervision opportunities 


19. 


Woiking conditions 


20. 


Fi lancial rewards 



103 
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WORKER SATISFACTION INTERVIEW 



In your present occupation how do you feel about: 



High Moderate Little 



1. Opportunities to be of service to other people 

2. A secure future 

3. The opportunity to be creative 

4. Recognition for my achievements 

5. The friendliness of co-workers 

6. The chance to be on your own 

7. Salary 

8. Promotion possibilities 

9. Freedom to use one's own judgment 
10. The working conditions 

Add others that you feel are important. 
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WORKER INTERVIEW 



IVhat things make a job a good job for you: pay, hours, challenge, 
security, etc.? 

X What-^things are west important to you? 

IVliat do you want from life for yourself? 

- in your work? 

- in your home life? ' 

IVhat do you want from life for your children? ^ 

Is it importknt that your son have a good job? Why or why not? 

Is it important that your daugjiter have a good job? Why or why not? 

What things do you think your children should look for in a good job? 

If your parents had been asked the above questions, what dc you think 
their answers would have been? 

If you think their answers would be different fit)m yours, try to explain 
why they would be different. 

J- 
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INFORMATION ON THE WORKER 

Occupation [ 

Position 

Directions: Attcr you have established a good relationship with the worker, try to 
obtain the following information. Do not ask the worker to fill in the sheet. 

1. yihy are you working? ^ ^ 

2 . \Vhy did you choose this type of work? 

3. How much leeway or freedom do you have in determining how you carry out the 
responsibilities of your position? . 

4. l\fhat are the greatest pressures, strains, or anxieties in your work? 



5. What special problems do new emplpyees frequently have in adjusting in your, 
field? ' . : 



t>^* 

6. What are the most important personal characteristics of being successful in 
your position? . 



(Supervisor's opinion al;5o) ^ . 

7. Ave there pressures or demands on you outside of work that affect the per- 
formance of your job? ^ „ 



8. Do you get more satisfaction froir. your work or from activities outside of 
work? 2_ 



o 



Additional Comments: (Information that may be used in your narrative description.) 
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CAST: Studies op work adjustohnt 



Case #1 - The Hung-up Worker 

"Upon graduation from high school, Harold was employed by the ABC Company as a 
general clerical worker, in the office. During the next five years he did satis- 
factory work, and at the end of that time was promoted to the position of book- 
keeper. Sh<^Ttiy after beginning work as a bookkeeper in the accounting department, 
he got married. Within the next few years Harold's family responsibilities in- 
creased until his salary was no longer enOu ;h to maintain the standard of living 
that I.e and his wife wanted. Harold requested an increase in salary from his 
suj^ervisor in the department and was told that he was receiving as much as a 
bookkeeper was worth. The head of the departiDcnt told Harold that the only way 
he could hope to receive an increase in salary was to qualify himself for a 
higher- rated job. He advised Harold to enroll in an accounting course in the 
local night school. 

"Harold had no formal training since high schoo! where his academic work had been 
only average. However, he did enroll for the course in accounting, but within a 
few months he began to have trouble with his school work. His behavior in^ the 
office and at home becalhe noticeably different. At the office he talked loudly 
and long to his fellow workers on the subject of how the accountants deliberately 
• ifiade work difficult for the bookkeepers by insisting upon 'standard accounting 
procedures'. At home, Harold's behavior also changed, \fliereas he had formerly 
taken considerable interest in his family and enjoyed being with them, he now 
became unfriendly toward his family and spent i.iuch of his spare time away from 
-home . 

"Instead of working on his lessons for night sdiool, Harold began spending more 
and more time hanging around a local beer joint, drinking and thinking of various 
schemes to get a job in which he would malce a great deal of money. However, he 
made no effort to carry through on any of these plans." 

Questions : What are some of Harold's problems, and how might they be solved? 

l^at are some other mental health problems that workers face on the 
job? If Harold lived in your town, wliere could he go to get 
assistance, in dealing with his mental health probleiits? 

Case #2 - The Assembly Worker 

On the assenMy, you know, some fellows can work up the line, then coast. Most 
jobs you can't do that. If I get ahead maybe ten seconds, the next model has more 
welds to it, so it takes ten seconds extra. You can't win. You're always behind. 

"I like a job where you feel like you're accomplishing something and doing it 
right. When everything's laid out for you and the parts are all alike, there's 
not much you can accomplish. The big thing is the steady push of the conveyer-- 
a big machine that I can 't control . 

"It*s hard to feel that you're ever doing a good quality job. There's a constant 
push, at high speed. You may improve after you've done a thing over and over again, 
but you never reach a point wnere you can stand back and say, 'Boy, I done that one 
good. That's one car that got built right.' If I could do my best I'd get some, 
satisfaction out of working, but I can't do as good work as I know I can do." 

ERIC • ■ 9.01 
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Questions 



1. Miat kinds of economic activity are described in this case? 

2. \'fhy do you ink this wotker feels the way he does toward his job? 

3. How do you think you would feel if you were a worker on the 'iron 
horse' assembly line? 

Case #3 - The Dropout 

"Joe Sorrentino has 25 scars on his hands to prove that he is a street fighter. 
By the time he was 20, he had flunked out of high school four times, had been 
booted out of the Marines, and had lost 30 jobs. The second oldest of seven 
cliildren, Joe always wanted to be an 'achiever', and in his neigjiborhoc ' :n 
achiever had to be handy with his fists. A veteran of more than 100 runtles, 
Joe was put on probation by a juvenile court after one particularly bloody 
street fight. When he was in his first year of probation, he flunked out of 
high school. Not long after he enrolled in another high school at night--he 
failed there also. In a third try at high school he didn't last a semester. 

"At 14, Joe had begun trying his hand at various job, achieving a record for 
failing which was 'better' than even his school career. On his fiKt day of 
work at a bleach factory, he attempted to carry 10 gallons of bleach to a truck 
he was loading and dropped all 10. Joe later worked in a sweater factory, 
where he had the embarrassing experience of being awakened from a nap by the 
president of the company. Another job opportunity for Joe came throu^ a 
furniture company's ad in the newspaper which read: 'Want ambitious young man 
who seeks responsibility.' After a month of aligning wheels of teacarts, he 
got tired of responsibility. 

"Joe enlisted in the Marines when he turned 18 but could not stand the discipline, 
and rebelled. He fought with recruits, rioted in the mess hall, and tried to run 
away. Judged an 'incorrigible' by the Marines, he was sent packing with a general 
discharge. Back home, he was a hero to his old street-gang buddies. But within 
himself, Joe felt ashamed. At 20, he came to realize that his only chance for a 
bexter life was through education. So he went back to high school, for the 
fifth time, at night, working days in a supermarket. After two years, he 
graduated with the highest average in the ni^t school's history. 

"In June of last year, 30-year-old Joe Sorrentino was a law school graduate. 
Joe has rt:ceived several offers to work for law firms. Instead, he wants to 
serve a term as an assistant U.S. or State attorney in California." 



Questioa 



1. 



Identify some of the attitudes and values that Joe had before he finished 
high school, and compare them with his later outlook on life. 
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SURVEY OF PREFERRED OCCUPATION 



The Occupation 



Promotion and Advancement 



1. Jobs throu^ which I might enter the field 

2. Promotional opportunities 

3. Related occupations to which I might transfer 



C. 



Employment Opportunities and Trends 



1. Inmediate employment outlook 

2. Possible employment trends during the next ten years 

D. Wages and Hours 

1. Salaries 

a. Beginning salary 

b. Salary range related to experience, promotional steps 

2. Wages 

a. Average nunber of hours worked per week 

b. Average nunber of weeks worked per year; seasonal aspects 

3. Vacation provisions 

4. Fringe benefits (insurance, medical pensions, expense accounts, etc.) 

E. Working Conditions 

1. Place of employment, transportation required 

2. Physical surroundings, morale factors, health conditions 

3. Employee and employer organizations 

4. Other conditions 

F. Training Requirements 

1. Level of education required for entry and fbr promotions 

2. Types of post high school education necessary 

a. Where to obtain it 

b. Type, cost, and length of training 

3. Other requirements, such ^ licenses, special examinations, membership 
in tools and equipment, unions or other worker organizations 

G. Personal Qualfications 

1. Physical and mental requirements 

2. Personality characteristics 

H. Summary 

1 . Advantages 

2. Disadvantages 



f 
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WORKER INTERVIEW - lOTERESTS AND ABILITIES 

1. How did you get this job? Was it the kind of job you had planned on 
getting while you vfere in schoci? 

2. How did you perceive this kird of work before you got into it? 

3. Is it different from what you expected? If so, how is it different? 

4. What are some of the abilities that a person needs in order to do this 
work? 

5. Have you discovered that you have some abilities and interests that you 
didn't know you had? If so, tell about them. 

6. What are your greatest satisfactions from having this job? 

7. What things about the job do you like least? 

8. What do you see yourself doing ten years from now? 

9. Based on your experience, what information or advice would you give to 
someone who is still in hi^ school? 

10. How interesting is your work? 

11. How interesting was sdiool to you? What were hi^ and low interest 
areas? 

12. W!iat hobbies and leisure interests do you have? 

13. What person or persons do you see as having influenced your career thus 
far? 

14. What do you see yourself doing a) five years from now? b) ten years 
from now? 




SCHOOL SUBJECTS AND WORK EXPERIENCES 
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Subjects 



G rades 




Tilings I disliked 
about each 



Things I liked 
about each 



Enjgli^h (includes 

iV^^ journalism) 



/eeclv^ 




Foreign Language 
Heal til 

Home B<56nomics 
Indils trial Aits 
Mat Hematics 
Music 

Occupation? 
On-the-Job Training 
Psychology 
Physical Education 
Biological Science 
Physical Science 
Social Studies 
Other 

Work Experience 
Salary 
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Discussion: 

1. mat patterns in your likes and dislikes are there which might affect your 
, choice of vocation? 

2. Ifliat do your grades and work reflect in terms of strengths and weaknesses 
which might affect your career choices? 

3. What things, if any, about this record would you like to change? Can you 
change them? 

4. Would you like this group or class to help you develop a plan fox such a 
change? If so, discuss it with the group and write up a Career Development 
Contract. ^ ^ I i 
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IM^^CDIATE VERSUS LONG-TERM REWARDS CHART 



Directions: Select thrre occupations which are of interest to you. Write in 
the names of those three on the chart in spaces provided at the 
top. For each of the three occupations, indicate your evaluation 
of the occupations on the factors listed on the left by marking 
(+) for good and (-) for poor in the squares. Factors 9 and 10 
are additional factors which you consider veiy important. 





Entry 


Five 
Years 


Entry 


Five 
Years 


Entr:' 


Five 
Years 


1. 


Weekly earnings 














2. 


Working conditions 












c 


3. 


Co-worker relations 










■ 




4. 


Independence 














5. 


Variety 








• 






6. 


Chance to be creative 














7. 


Learning opportunity 














8. 


Status 














9. 


Other rewards 














10. 


Other rewards 
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A CASE STUDY 

Develop several mock-up case studies using this format: 
I. FAMILY 

Male Female Age 

Home is Rural Urban Suburban 

Father's Occupation ^ ^ ^8® 

Mother's Occupation ^g® 

Number of brothers Younger Older 

Number of sisters Younger Older 

Write a few sentences summarizing each of the following: 
II. GENERAL BACKGROUND 

A. General School Achievement 

B. Aptitudes and disabilities (strengths and areas for growth) 

C. Interests 

D. Attitudes, Values 

E. Personality 
III. WORK EXPERIENCE 

IV. CLIENT'S STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM OR DECISION TO BE MADE 

r 

V. COUNSELOR'S DIAGNOSIS (You are the counselor) 

VI. COUNSELING TREATMENT 

A. Information gathering 

1. ;fliat alternatives has the client explored? 

2. What alternatives should the client explore further? 

3. How can the client do this? 
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B. Decision making 

1. IVhat is the general direction the client wants to go? 

2. IVhat purposes nust the long-term decision tha- he makes serve 
for him? 

3. What purposes must the immediate decision he makes serve him? 

4. What are the limits of the situation within which the client 
must operate? (education, finances, ability, draft status, 
family commitments, parental pressures, etc.) 

C. Counselor recommendations 

D. Plan of action accepted by the client ^ 



3en(^ 



VII. PROGNOSIS (prediction as to what will happen^as a^resvilt of the above 
treatment) 

VIII. FOLLOW-UP (when and hew will you evaluate the client^s progress?) 
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DECISION MAKING STRATEGIES i, 



1, The "wish strategy": 

Involves choosing what you 
want most regardless of 
risk or cost. 



Desirability of Probability of 
Course of Action Success 



High 



Low 



2, The "escape strategy": 
Involves choosing to 
avoid failure. 



Low 



Middle to High 



3. The "sage strategy": 
Involves choosing the 
most probable success, 

4. The "coiAination strategy": 
Involves choosing the most 
desirable and the most 
probable : 



I^iiddli 



^li.c^c'Ja to High 



High 



Middle to High 



Discussion: IVhat things do you need lo know in order to apply each of these 
strategies? TTiink of exaniples of eadi one. 
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NAME 



NINTH GRADE 



English 



SENIOR HIGH EDUCATIONAL PLAN SHEET 

^ TENTH GRADE 
English 



GRADE 



Date Changes 



Social Studies 



Physical Education ^ Health 



Science 9 



Math 9 or Algebra I 



Elective 



Band or Choir or Orchestra 



ELEVENTH GRADE 
English 



Date Changes 



American History 



TENTATIVE CAREER GOALS 



POST kiqH SCHOOL FOLLOW-UP 



3 years x 

5 years \ 

10 years 



Physical Educaticm 5 Health 



TWELTH GRADE 



English 



Date Changes 



Senior Social Studies 



Date 



Date 



Date 



Date 
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LIFE PLANNING LABORATORY 



Time: 9:00 - 7:00 

Purpose: To help participants clarify and identify their role in life, and to 
think constructively and realistically about the future. To help 
students in the process of influencing their own futures ♦ 

Structure: Students, in groups of 4 or 5, work through a series of structured 
activities which are completed in 2 ono-half day sessions. 

(Optional) Draw picture of self at age 10 
Unstructured sharing 

I. Life Line (20 minutes) 

Draw base line marked by 2-year segments, up to and beyond present age. 
Life line can be horizontal or a curve representing "ups and downs.*' 
Indicate significant events of past life — key or turning points . 
Project line and events into the future as you see it. 

Share and explain the life line and significant experiences with others. 

II. Self- Description (30 minutes) 

Write 10 adjectives or descriptive phrases (on separate pieces of paper) 
which apply to or describe you as you are now. Arrange them in rank 
order (1 being most descriptive of you or most important). 

Explain and discuss your self-description with your group. Give feedback 
to others as they share their items. 

III. Eulogy and Epitaph (10 minutes) 

Eulogy: Write your own eulogy and epitaph, as you would like to have 

appropriate when you die; perhaps the kind of thing you'd like 
to have read at a memorial service for you. Not where you are 
or what you are now, but where you'd like and hope to be and 

\ what you'd, like and hope to be by that time. 

Epi^^h: Inscription for tombstone. 

Share eulogy and epitaph with each other (20 minutes). 
IV. Fantasy 

Take a point 5 or 10 years from now. Fantasize the ''perfect week." What 
will you be doing, who will be with you, where will you be, what will you 
be like, etc.? (10 minutes) 

Share the fantasies with the others. 

Optional for toni^t. If this is where I want to be, what do I need to 
start doing now? What do I need to stop doing? These action components 
can be shared and discussed with partners so that they can give feedback 
and perhaps give you other things you hadn't thougjit of. (20 minutes) 

an 
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V. Life Inventory (10 mnutes) 

Filling out forms answering the items in VI. 

VI. Discussion of Life Inventory (60 minutes) 

Items: Great or peak experiences I've had. 

Things I do badly and/or would like to stop doing. 
Things I do well . 

Things I would like to learn to do well and/or experiences 
I would like to have. 

VII. News Release (15 minutes) 

May be feature article. . .but fairly brief (1 page). ..news release on your 
life written by either a close friend, colleague, or a professional 
reporter at some point fairly far down your life line. Write what you 
would like to have written about you and what you might also be able to 
accomplish... a statement you like to read. . .include your predominant 
life roles/accomplishments/pleasures . . . 

VIII. Sharing of News Releases (45 minutes) 

IX. Goal Setting (50 minutes) 

Things I want to do starting ri^t now. 

Long-term goals . 

How do I get started? 

X. Evaluation and Closing 



erIc 
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INTERVIEW WITH PEOPLE INfPORTANT TO YOU 



1. W\en you decided to go into this parti cjlar field, how did your parents 
react? Grandparents? 

2. Did they react primarily to the choice you made or to the manner in which 
you made the choice? Why? 

3. Hw did your friends react to your career choice? 

4. Did your career decision have any effect on the lives of your parents or 
friends? If so, describe that effect, 

5. Did your decision change your relationship with your parents? friends? 
(frequency of contact, status,) 

6. Do you have the same (or the same type of) friends now as then? If not, 
describe the differences. 

7. Did your decision affect your social life? If so, how? 

8. rf you are married, how did your career choice affect your spouse: 

a. home life easier or more difficult? 

b. able to go out more or less often? 

c. any effect on number or care of children? 

' d, any effect on the kind or number of friends your spouse has? 

e. are you together more? 

f. able to vacation satisfactorily? 

9. Hew have your co-workers reacted to changes in your job situation? 
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LIFE STYLE AND LIFE SPACE CONCEPTS 



Write a brief definition of the words or phrases below. 

1- job 

2. position 

3. occupation 

4. career pattern 

5. work history 

6. life styles 

7. vocational life stage 

8. self-concept and self-image 

9. creative leisure 

10. work 

11. vocational 

12. avocationa 

13. life space 

14. serial careers 

Optional : Tiy to describe by graphs, pictures, or charts the preceding concepts. 




'vocational life stages 



IDENTIFICATION WITH A WORKER , Father,, mother/ other 
significant persons serve "models." The concept of 
working becomes an essential part of your life. 

BECOMING PRODUCTIVE . Learning to organize your time 
and energy to get a piece of work done (schoolwork, 
ch ores) . Development of pride and independence . 

ACQUIRING IDENTITY AS A WORKER . Choosing and preparing 
for an occupation through education and training. Getting 
work experience as . a basis for occupational choice and for 
economic independence. 

BECOMING A MATURE PERSON . Mastering the skills of your 
occupation . Moving'uptKe ladder within your occupation. 
Achieving security and affiliation. 

HELPING TO MAINTAIN A PRODUCTIVE SOCIETY , Emphasize shifts 
toward the society and away from the individual aspects of 
the worker's role. The individual sees himself as a 
responsible citizen in a productive society. He pays 
attention to the civic responsibility attached to his job. 
He is at the peak of his occupational career and has time 
and energy to add broader types of activity. He pays 
attention to introducing younger people into stages 3 and 
4. * 

CONTEMPLATING A PRODUCTIVE AND RESPONSIBLE LIFE : This 
person is retired from his work or is in the process of" 
withdrawing from the worker's role. He looks back over 
his work life with satisfaction, sees that he has made a' 
social contribution, and is more or less pleased with it. 
IVhile he may not have achieved all of his ambitions, he 
accepts his life and believes in himself and his identity 
as a productive person of dignity ahd worth. Pursues 
avocational interests . 

cuss: IVhat eliements could be added or rearranged? 

In what ways do these stages fit or not fit the 
people you know? 



VOCATICWAL INVESTIGATION WORKSHEET 



The following is an outline to aid you in determining what you ought to invest i 
gate of a job analysis. 

Job Title 

A. Nature of the Work 

1. mat kind of a job is this? . ^. ,^0 

' 2. What work would I actually perform if I were to enter this field? 

B. Personal Requirements 

1. What type of interests does this job require? 
a-. Do I possess these interests? 

b. How does my interest relate to the interest requirements of this 
job? 

c. Do my hobbies bear any relation to the types of interests 
required by this job? 

d. Could I develop interests such as this job requires? 

2. What abilities would I have to possess in order to enter and 
perform this job? 

a. Do I really possess these abilities? 

b. How do I know I possess these abilities? 

c. IVhat do .my tests indicate? 

d. Could I achieve or learn the skills necessary for this 30b? 

3. What type of perspnality does this job require? 

a. What are some' pel^sonal qualities that would be necessary in 
this job? 

b. Do I possess these, qualities ? 

c. If not, could I develop these personal qualities? 

4 What are the'health and strength/ requirements of this job? 

Is average good health enou^? Are there any special physical 
requirements as to height, weight, eyesight, beauty, etc? 

5 \fliat values or attitudes would >I have to possess in order to be 
happy in this type of work? Would the performance of this work 
cause me to violate any values or attitudes that I possess? Could 
I adjust to a situation in which I had to change some of rny ideals, 

- values or attitudes? 

C. Preparation Required to Enter and Perform this Job 

1. Educational requirf?ments ' ^ . t. u 1 ^^n « 
What level and type of education is required (higjh school, college, 
trade school, apprenticeship, etc.)? Do. my achievements thus far 
fgrades, tests) indicate that I can reach this level of education? 
Are there any reasons why I cannot reach this level of education? 

2. Job experience required yes no 

Type and length 

Next job in line of promotion 
Promotion opportunities 

3. Other Requirements: Union 

License 



Special Examinations 



Supervision 



SOURCES OF CAREE 



R INFORMATION 



Sources of Information 
BOOKS: (suggested) 


Job Duties /Tasks 


Related Jobs 


Industries IVhere Jobs 
[ are Located 


Local Employers or People in 
This Job 


Future Outlook 


Hours and Wages 


Values /Life Style 


■ — 

tn 
•iJ 
C 

a> 
u 

• H 

3 

■O- 
a> 
a 

a> 

C -H 

•S B 
o o 

tu o 


Training Requirements/ 
Opportunities 


special Requirements 


Working Conditions 


Ability /Aptitude Requirements 


Physical Demands of Job 


Interests Associated with Job 


Relation of Job Tasks to 
Data, People, Things 


Promotional Ladders 


i 


D,0,T. (Vol. I 5 II) 


X 


X 


X 












X 




X 


X 


X 


X 








Handbook of Job Facts 


X 


X 
































S.R-A. Diet* of voca- 
tional Training Sources 
















X 




















Armed Services Handbook 
















X 


X 


















Occupational Outlook 
Handbook 


X 


X 






X 


X 




X 


X 






















































PAMPHLETS: 

A.P .G. A. Pifcli cations 


































i 


S.R.A, Exploring 
the World of Jobs 












X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 










B'nai. B'rith 
(vocational) 










X 


X 




X 


X 




X 














P.P.S. Publications 
MN Dept . of Educ. 








































































OCCUPATIONAL BRIEFS: 
Able Vocational -Techni cal 
Job Information 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Chronicle 


X 














X 






X 


X 












Cai*e e r 


X 










X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 












S.R.A. 












X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 
















































LOCAL SOURCES OF 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION: 
Job Slides, Tapes 








X 




X 


















X 


X 




Personal Interviews 


X 






X 




X 


X 






X 


X 






X 


X 


X 




Visits to Industry 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 




X 




X 




X 










Tours rVoc-Tech Facilities 
















X 


X 


















Chamber of Commerce 






X 


X 




























Bureau of Enpl . Security 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 








i 


Community Scnool Dir. 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 


X 










X 








S ch 00 1 - Commun i t y 
Liaison Organizations 






X 


X 












X 












X 
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^ CAREER INFORMATION EVALUATION GUIDELINES 

Title of Information 

Source of Information [ 



Evaluated by . ^^^^ _ 

Weak Fair Strong 

I. TIMELINESS 

A. Is the publication up to date? 

B. Does it give an accurate description 
of the occupation as it exists today? 

II. OBJECTIVITY 

A. Is the publication unbiased? 

B. Is it free from stereotypes? 

C. Is it free from job glorification? 
U. Does it use statistics properly? 

III. RELIABILITY 

A. Does the publication identify the source 
of information? 

B. Is the author or source well qualified 
to discuss the occupation? 

C. Does the source substantiate its claims 
with data? 

IV. SPECIFICITY 

A. Is the occupation clearly identified? 

B. Is the publication free from ambiguous 
statements? 

C. Is there sufficient degree of detail? 

V. CO?tPLETENESS - 

A. Does the publication cover most aspects 
of the occupation? 

B. Does it identify the demand for the 
occupation (local, national, etc.)? 

C. Does it specify entrance and training 
requirements? 

D. Does it indicate rewards and 
opportunities for advancement? 

VI. ATTRACTIVENESS 



ERIC 



A. Is the information appealing to 

secondary school students? Jr. H. Sr. 11. 

B. Does tlie format have appeal? 

OVERALL EVALUATION : 

Poor Fair Good Excellent 
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CLASSIFYING OCCUPATIONS 



Select 4 occtipations of your highest interest, list them below: 
(1) C3) 



(2) 



(4) 



Using job analysis skills of interviewing and/or analyzing printed materials, 
classify several occupations for practice. Be sure you can correctly classify the 
occupations in which you are personally interested. 



LAI fcUUKI 

INDUSTRY: 

Agriculture, Forestry 
and Fishing 


#1 


n 


#3 


#4 


Fanning, Fishing 
and roresrry 


#1 


n 


#3 


#4 












Processing 










CV :;truction 










Machine iraaes 




\ 






Manufacturing 










Bench Work 











Transportation, 
Communication and 
Public Utilities 










Structural 










Miscellaneous 




















IVholesale and 
Retail Trade 










EDUCATION: 










Finance, Insurance 
and Real Estate 










College 










Business and 
Repair Service 










Vocational - 
Technical 










Professional and 
Related Services 










On-the-Job Training 










Personal Services 










None Specifically 










Entertainment and 
Recreation Services 
Public Administratidn 










INTEREST FIELD: 
Personal/Social 




\ 






DOT OCCUPATIONy^JL DIVISIC 










Natural 
Mechanical 










Professional, Technical 
and flanagerial 




Business . . 
The Arts 










Clerical and 
Sales 










The Sciences 


LVEI 








Service 










MAJOR ACTIVm INVC 
Working with: 
People and Animals 




Ideas 










Things 
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OBSCRVATIONS OF THE V/pRK *'ILIEU 



I. V.'ork Setting 

A. ^^ame and address of employer 

B. Products or services 

C. Occupational title or nosition 

II. Physical Features of the Work Environment 

A. Transportation to and from the job 

B. Travel requirements 

C. Mobility on the job 

1. Location bf parking lot, access to buildings 

2. Location and attractiveness of cafeteria, washrooms, fire exits 

3. Space for movement 

D. Lighting, heat, humidity, ventilation 

E. Sanitation, orderliness 

F. Noise, vibration 

*G. Health and accident hazards 
H. Other physical features 

III. Psychosocial Features of the Environment 

A. Characteristics of employees 

1 . Predominant age range 

2. llale vs . Female 

3. Minority group members 

4. Informal leader traits 

5. Professional (vocational) interests 

6. Recreational interests 



B. Interpersonal relations . • j 

1. Isolated task vs. joint operation or team work cooperation required 

2. Opportunity for conversation during work 

3. Close vs. occasional supervision 

4. Supervisor expectations 

5. Socialization outside of work 

C. Other psychosocial features 
IV. Physical Demands of Work Performed 

A. Sitting vs. standing 

B. Stamina required 
Visual acuity 

D. Color vision 

E. Agility -or coordination 

F. Finger dexterity 

G. Strength required 

H. Other physical demands 




Psychological Demands of Work Performed 



A. 


Range o£ intelligence 


B. 


Memory needed 


c. 


Creativity needed 


U. 


Precision and other pressures 


0. 


Repetitive vs. variety 


F. 


Adaptability to chan'^e 


G. 


. Stress o£ uncertainty or novelity 


H. 


Other psychological demands 



Psychological Rewards of Work Performed 

A. Autonomy, freedom of behavior 

B. Responsibility vs. lack of responsibility 

C. Exercise of initiative, judgment, creativity 

D. Direct or indirect service to others 

E. Helping with problems of our society 

F. Other psychological rewards 




THE HOLLOW SQUARE EXERCISE 



The exercise creates a laboratory setting for learning communication skills and 
the value of cooperation and involvement in team work. 

The class is divided into a "planning team," "operating team," and "observing 
teara" with specific directions for each. 

The task is to build a hollow square (the pieces can be m^ide from cardboards- 
see the key. Be sure to initially physically separate the planning and 
operating team. The lab takes 50 minutes and follow-up discussion is best 
right after the lab - so a total time block of 11/2-2 hours is preferred. 



The Hollovv Square Key 




5" 



3" 



2?2" 2V' 2' 



3" 
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Briefing for Observing Team 

You will be observing a situation in which a PLANNING TEAht decides how to solve 
a problem and gives instructions to an OPERATING TEAM ror implementation. The 
problem consists of assembling 16 pieces of cardboard into the form of a hollow 
.square. The PLANNING TEAM is supplied with the general layout of the pieces. 
This team is not to assemble the parts itself but is to instruct the OPERATING 
TEAM on how to assemble the parts in a minimum amount of time. You will be 
silent observers throu^out the process . 

Suggestions for Observation 

1. Each member of the OBSERVING TEAM should watch the general pattern of 
communication but give special attention to one member of the PLANNING 
TEAM (during the planning phase) and 6ne member of the OPERATING TEAM 
(during the assembling period). 

2. During the Planning Period watch for such behavior as this: 

a. The evenness or unevenness of participation among PLANNING TEAM 
members . 

b. Behavior that blocks or facilitates understanding. 

c. How the PLANNING TEAM divides its time between planning and 
instructing (how early does it invite the OPERATING TEAM to 
come in?) . 

d. How well it plans its procedure fbr giving instructions to the 
OPERATING TEAM. 

3. During the Instruction Period (when the PLANNING TEAM is instructing 
the OPERATING TEAM) watch for such things as these: 

a. IVho in the PLANNING TEAM gives the instructions (and how was 
this decided)? 

b. How is the OPERATING TEAM oriented to the task? 

c. What assumptions made by the PLANNING TEAM are not communicate^'^ 
to the OPERATING TEAM? 

d. How full and clear were the instructions? 

e. How did the OPERATING TEAM menbers react to the instructions? 

f. Did the OPERATING TEAM feel free to ask questions of the planners? 

4. During the Assembly Period (when the OPERATING TEAM is working alone) 
watch for such things as these: 

a. Evidence that instructions were clearly understood or misunderstood. ^ 

b. Nonverbal reactions of PLANNING TEAM members as they watch their 
plans being implemented or distorted. 



OBSERVER'S NOTES 



c 



This Helped 



This Hindered 



ERIC 
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Briefing Sheet for Planning Team 

Each of you will be given a packet containing four (the number may vary) cardboard ( 
pieces which, k' en properly assembled, will make a hollow square design. 

Your Task 

During a period of 50 minutes you are to do the following: 

1. Plan how the 16 pieces distributed among you should be assembled 
to make the design. 

2 Instruct your OPERATING TEAM on how to implement your plan (you 
may begin instructing your OPERATING TEAM at any time during 
the 50 minute period - but no later than 5 minutes before they 
are to begin the asseirfsling process). 



General Rules 

1. You WAst keep all pieces you have in front of you at all times. 

2. You may not touch or trade pieces with other members of your 
team duri.ng the planning or instructing phase. 

3. You may not show the sheet (with the detailed design) to the 
OPERATING TEAM at any time . 

4. You may not assemble the entire square at any time (this is to 
be left to~your OPERATING TEAM). 

5. You are not to mark on any of the pieces. 

6. Members of your OPERATING TEAM must also observe the above rules 
until the signal is given to begin the assembling. 

7 When time is called fbr your OPERATING TEAM to begin assembling 
the pieces you may give no further instructions, but are to 
observe the operation. 

Briefing -Sheet fbr Operating Team 

1. You will have responsibility fbr carrying out a task for four 
people according to instructions given by your PLANNING TEAM. 
Your PLANNING TEAM may call you in fbr instructions at any time. 

If they do not summon you bvefore — yo" 

to report to them anyway. Your task is scheduled to begin promptly 

, after which no further instructions from your 

PLANNING TEAM can be given. You are to finish the assigned task 
as rapidly as possible. 
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During the period when you are waiting for a call from your 
PLANNING TEAM, it is suggested that you discuss and make notes 
on the fbllowing: 

a. The feelings and concerns which you experience while 
waiting fbr instructions for the unknown task. 

b. Your suggestions, on how a person mi^t prepare to receive 
instructions . 

The notes recorded on the above will be helpful during the work 
group discussion following the completion of your task. 




Possible Learning From Communication Experiment 
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Problems Which May Occur ^^en One Group Makes Plans Which the Other Group is to 
Carry Out 

1. Planners sometimes impose restrictions on themselves which are unnecessary, 

2. It is sometimes difficult for planners to see the task from the point of 
view of the operators. 

3. Sometimes in planning more attention is given to details while the larger 
clues and possibilities go unnoticed. 

4. Planners sometime* fail to apportion their time wisely because they pl'jnge 
into the act of planning before they think through their entire task and 
the amount of time available to them. 

5. Planners sometimes have different understandings of their task and the 
boundaries in which they must operate. 

6. When members of a planning team fail to listen to one another, it neces- 
sitates .frequent efforts to clarify - with the resultivig loss of time. 

7. Sometimes planners fail to use all the available resources. 

8. Sometimes planners fail to prepare a proper physical setup for the 
working team. 

9. Sometimes planners become* so involved in the planning process that they 
do not plan their method of instructing the implementers . 

Cort)mon Problems iVhen Planners Instruct Operator s 

1. Sometimes planners do not consider the operators' anxieties when they 
orient them to the environment and task. 

2. Planners may not allow enougji time for instruction and help the operators 
to *'get set'* and f^el comfortable fjr the job. 

3. Planners may not encourage questions from the operators and therefore 
assume greater understanding than the operators have. 

4. The planners' own feelings of anxiety or security are likely to be 
transmitted to the' operators . 

5. Planners sometimes give detailed instructions before giving the operator 
an "overair* feel of the task. 

6. Planners sometimes stress minute problems which concerned them while 
ignoring more important points . 

7. The instructions may be given in a way that discourages members of an 
operating team from working as a team. 
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Common Prob legits tVhen Operators Carry Out the Plans of Others 

1. ff instructions are confusing, operators tend to display irritati9n toward 
each other as well as toward the planners. 

y 

2. If instructions are unclear, considerable time will be spent in repeating 
for clarification* 

3. Menfcers of an operating team will often have different perceptions of 
their instructions. 

4. The factor of pressure will influence different operators in different 
ways - the efficiency of some will go up and the efficiency of others 
will decline. 

5. If members of an operating team do not feel themselves to be a team, 
they will usually perform less efficiently. (During some periods one 
person may be working on pare of the problem all alone while tli others 
wait inactively for him to complete the task.) 
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NASA EXERCISE 
Group Decision Making 



This is an exercise in group decision making* Your group's task is to organize in 
the best way possible in order to bring about the best decisions possible regarding 
the problem at hand. First choose a pilot of your space crew who will act as group 
chairman . He may, if he chooses, appoint other officers (i.e., a secretary to act 
as recorder of the decisions, an observer to suggest ways of helping the group 
processes, etc.) 

Once the decision of who is to be the pilot has been made, that person should hand 
in his copy of this instruction sheet with the following filled in: 



Pilot: 



Members: 



(If any of the other menfcers are appointed to positions please note.) 

Decision Adequacy 
Criteria for judging team decision making. 

1. Member satisfaction* » 

2. Creativity of solution, if appropriate to process and/or content, 
(beyond that of any individual). 

3. Use of everyone *s contribution. 

4. Accuracy or validity of decision. 

5. Speed of decision process. 

6. Other... 



. 9t ■'■ 



- o 
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KEY 



INSTRUCTIONS: You are a member of a space crew originally scheduled to rendezvous 
with a mother ship on the lighted surface of the moon. Due to mechanical difficul- 
ties, however, your ship was forced to land at a spot 200 miles fro^ the rendezvous 
point. During re-entry and landing, much of the equipment aboard was damaged and, 
since survival depends on reaching the mother ship, the most critical items 
available must be chosen for the 200 mile trip. Below are listed the fifteen items 
left intact and undamaged after landing. Your task is to rank order them in terms 
of their' importance for your crew in allowing them to reach the rendezvous point. 
Place the- number 1^ by the most important item, the number 2 by the second most 
important, and so on through number 15, the least impojrtant. Give members only 
the list of items. 



Little or no use on moon 

Supply daily food required 

Useful in tying injured together, 
help in climbing 

Shelter against sun's rays 

Useful only if party landed on dark side 



^elf-propulsion devices could be made 
from them 

Food, mixed with water for drinking 

Fills respiration requirement 

One of the principal means of finding 
directions 



CO^ bottles for self-propulsion across 
chasms, etc. 

Probably.no magnetized poles; thus useless 
Replenishes loss by sweating, etc. 
Distress call when line of sight possible 
Oral pills of injection medicine available 



' Distress signal transmitter possible com- 
munication with mother ship 



15 
4 




9 
14 

2 
10 

7 



Bok of matches 
Food concentrate 

30 Feet of nylon rope 
Parachute silk 
Portable heating unit - 

T\vo .45 caliber pistols 

One case dehydrated Pet milk 

Two 100 lb. tanks of oxygen 



Stellar map (of the moon's 
constellation) 



Life raft 
Magnetic compass 
5 gallons of water 
Signal flares 

First aid kit containing injection 
needles 



Solar-powered Ft receiver- 
transmitter 
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SELF-EVALUATION OF LEADERSHIP RESOURCES 

A. Dealing With Human Relations I would like to 

do more : 

1, I recognize how other people feel: 

Little Some Much Yes No 

2, I call other people by their first name (or 
personal preference): 

Little Some Much Yes No 

3, I listen carefully to what others say: 

Little Some Much Yes No 

4, I encourage others in their efforts: 

Little Some Much Yes No 

5, I compliment others on their achievements: 

Little Some Much Yes No 

B. Dealing With Problem-Solving Tasks 

1. I try to get activities started: 

Little Some Much Yes No 

2, I try to find out what .the other choices are 
or ways to do something: 

Little Some Much Yes No 

3» I try to get everyone*? ideas and opinions 
into a decision: 

Little Some Much Yes No 

4. I give infomation whenever I can: 

Little Some Much Yes No 

5. I try to be sure everyone knows what we have 
done : y 

Little Some Much Yes* No 
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W-IAT IS SENSITIVITY TRAINING? 



Sensitivity training has been despribed with different labels including 
T-grouping, encounter grouping, human potential development, human awareness, 
confrontation, marathons, human relations training, etc* Since aboue 1960 
various applications of social psychology in human relations training has be- 
come almost a social movement with all ranges of enthusiastic support and 
severe criticism. Because of the variety of experiences lumped into sensi- 
tivity training, it is difficult to describe the objectives or techniques 
involved as well as any evaluation. 

In general, there appears to be two general areas of objectives. One 
goal area is to develop personal awareness or knowledge of oneself as a social 
being* This is accomplished by creating a group climate of ' helpfulness , trust 
and openness* Experiences and feelings about oneself and relationships within 
the group form the content of study and discussion* A skillful trainer is 
required to direct the group in ways that emphasize individual strengths and 
recognizes an individual's freedom and responsibility for his own growth. The 
second general goal area is to learn various skills of group dynamics such as 
group decision making, communication in a group and the nature of organizational 
change. Group exercises or laboratory situations are often created for 
simulating group tasks and interpersonal relationships for the purposes of 
studying the process involved in a climate of understanding and helpfulness. 



A PROJECTED MANPOWER TREND 



INCREASING DEMA^iD FOR TECHNICIANS 
AND HIGHLY SKILLED CRAFTSMEN 



Projection 1 ; 

SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
KNOW-HaV WITH BROAD BASE 
OF PRACTICAL AND HIGH 
STAMDARD ^lAQilNE SKILLS 



Projection 2 : 

TEAM CONCEPT SKILLS 
INVOLVING BETTER 
HUMAN RELATIONS AND 
ATTITUDES FOR 
INTERDEPENDENT WORK 
FUNCTIONS 




(More Machines -Controls-Instruments) 



X 



Production 
Technician 



Highly Skilled Craftsman 



Highly Skilled Industrial Workers 



Maintenance 
and Service 
Technician 



Machine Operator 
Semi-skilled Worker 




Unskilled 
Labor 



Projection 3 ; 

DECREASING NEED FOR SEMI-SKILLED WORKER OR MACHINE 
OPERATOR AND UNSKILLED LABOR 

IN GENERAL: THE TREND PREDICTS ^DRE ATTENTION TO BETTER TRAINING AND A 
FULLER REALIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF POTENTIAL ABILITIES 
. OF ALL LEARNERS AND WORKERS 
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HIGH SCHOOL WORK EXPERIENCG PROGRAM 



Some basic issues in establishing a work program include accordance witli child 
labor laws including the minimum wage la^r, the responsibility for developing 
school and/or community work stations, incentives for students, i.e., salary, 
token earnings, recognition and school credit. The development of school sub- 
jects or activities with work related experiences has been one way of providing 
high school students with work samples and simulated and pre-work experience 
without having to contend with employment regulations and entry level skill 
proficiency. 

To what degree career exploration, interpersonal skill development or other 
student outcome objectives are emphasized provide direction to the program 
organization. 

Organizational Questions Include: 

A. Student selection, i.e», age, aptitude, school interest. 

B. Mature of work related experiences: work samples, simulations, 
school classes, regular youth employment in or out of school. 

C. Student incentive system, recognition, course credit, material 
rewards, token salary, regular minimum wage, or a combination 
of incentives. 

Some examples of work experiences which could be developed in school or in the 
community as work samples simulated experiences or direct employment include: 

Some School Subject Examples Career Field Work Samples 

English Adwriters Answer phone, write ads, 



proofread ads 



Science 



Medical Technician 



Type blood, test urine, 
use microscope 

Graft plants, classification 
of seeds, roots, transplanting 



Horticulturist 



Industrial Arts 



Carpenter 



Plane, saw, nail, assemble, 
materials planning, blue- 



print reading 



Photographer 



Take pictures, load camera, 
develop pictures , equipment 
maintenance 



School Department Examples 



In-School Work Station Experiences 



Physical Education 



Record keeping, inventory, game posters, posture 
charts, diagramming stunts and plays, referring 
younger students 
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English 

Building Maintenance 
School Store 

Teacher and Counselor Aide 



Making library lists, mounting pictures, making 
graphs, mounting transparencies, bulletin boards, 
duplicating materials 

Sweeping, dusting, cleaning b lackboards , erasers , 
lockers, furniture, drinking fountains, moving 
supplies, refinishing desks, repairing lockers, 
window screens, some mechanical repairing 

Selling, record keeping, inventory, advertising 

Filing teaching materials, stamping, stapling, 
bulletin boards, messenger, alphabetizing, tele- 
phone answering, duplicating materials, tutoring 
students, maintaining and developing career 
development materials 
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STUDI: nVALUATION (For use by student and supervisor) 



NAMH 



WORK STATION 
SUPERVISOR _ 
WEEK ENDING 



I, 



USE OF TIME; 



is productive for the 
entire work period 

DEPENDABILITY : 

attendance 

follows directions 

productivity 

INITIATIVE : 

seeks out additional 
tasks when scheduled 
v/ork is completed 

A TTITUDE : 

pleasant, willing worker 

respectful of others 



cooperative - works 
well with others 



behaves appropriately 



Seldom 
Observed 



Sometimes 
Observed 



Usually 
Observed 



V 
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RATING OF WORK EXPERIENCE 



Student's Name Employer 



INSTRUCTIONS: Read each question carefully. From the possible answers listed, 
circle the phrase which describes this employee most accurately. Any additional 
comments you wish to make will be helpful. 

1. Considering his time spent on the job, how much is he absent? 

a. seldom b. less than average c. average d. more than average e. very 

often 

2. How often is he late for work? 

a. very often b. more than average c, about the same d. seldom e. never 

as others 

3. How would you describe his accident rate for a beginner on the job? 

a, extremely high b. higher thfan average c. average d» few e. no 

^ instances accidents 

4. Compared with other beginners, how frequently does he need supervisory help? ■ ^ 
a. never b. almost never c. once in awhile d. often e. very often 

5. Do you think he would do better if he were on some other kind of job? 

a. definitely yes b. probably c. I'm not sure d. no e. definitely no 

6. How does the quality of his work compare with other beginners? 

a. much worse b. worse c. about the same d. better e, much better 

7. Would you consider him for a promotion to a position of more responsibility 
if you could make the decision? 

a. definitely not b. probably not c. I'm not sure d. probably e. definitely 

yes 

8. If the decision were up to you, would you give him a raise in pay right now? 

a. definitely not b. probably not c. I'm not sure d. probably e, definitely 

yes 
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Objectives: 

The purpose of this activity is to look more closely at individuals in a 
group . 

Tiine: Approximately 20 minutes 

Description of Task: 

Divide the class into groups of 4 to 6 members. Four questions come up when 
new members of a group meet: 

IVho are we? 
IVhy are we here? 
IVhat shall we do? 
How will we function? 

Take the question 'Wio am I?'' Have each meiriber write down privately a single 
phrase that describes who he is. After about 30 seconds, pause and ask each 
member to write down another phrase that describes who he is. After another 
30 seconds, do this again, until each member has written about five or six 
phrases which tell *nVho Am I?" 

Then ask the seminar menhers to analyze publicly what they have written down* 

1. How many wrote down their name first? 

2. How many wrote down their position? oldest or tenth grader 

3. How many wrote down their sex? 

4. How many wrote down nationality? 

5. How many wrote down race or religion? 

6. How many wrote down political affiliation? 

If true to form,, by the time you get to nunfcer four, you often get at the 
more private, interpersonal information. The longer you work at this, the 
more you get into areas of deeper significance to you. The first things 
written down tend to be the things most people already know—name, position. 

Illustrates the idea that people see themselves in many ways and each 
individual brings many things to a group: 

1. Our values and beliefs 

2. Our attitudes about self 

3. Attitudes toward others 

4. Attitude toward the world 

5. Loyalties, affiliations, identifications 

6. Repertoire of behavior skills 

K How we communicate. How we send, receive, interpret 

J. Our expectations and hopes 

Evaluation: . , i j 

For 10 minutes, in group discussion, ask the students what they learned and 
how they felt. How dc they react to this method of getting to know someone. 
Did the exercise help to get to know people in a more meaningful way? 
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PEER EVALUATION FEEDBACK 

I am interested in learning more about ny effectiveness as a person in a group 
such as ours. Would you please help me by rating my behavior in this group on the 
attached sheet according to the following scale: 

1, I frequently show this behavior, 

2, This behavior was evident but not marked, 

3, I rarely behaved this wa^ • 

4, This behavior did not occur. 

Thanks for your help, 





1 


f 2 


3 


4 


1. 


Levels with other menfcers . 










2. 


Contributes to the group. 










3. 


Expresses self clearly and concisely. 










A 

*♦ • 


ouiiuiiciri zes wnere group scanas on 
issues. 










5. 


Contributes without shutting the 
gate on others , 




• 






6. 


Helps to gpt to the gist of issues. 










7. 


Yields to group pressure, conforms. 










8. 


Provides helpful feedback to group 
members , 










9. 


Listens with understanding to what 
others say. 










10. 


Takes lead in selecting topics. 










11. 


Helps members express their ideas 
and feelings . 










12. 


Shows interest in people and their 
ideas. 










13. 


knows when to talk and when to lister 
and does so appropriately. 










14. 


Helps others feel at ease. 










IS. 


Helps group to stay on target. 










16. 


Shows that he likes us. 













1 


2 


3 


4 


17. 


Tends to wander off the topic. 










18. 


Dominates and imposes his will on 
the group • 










19. 


Annoys others . 










20. 


Sets himself apart from the group. 










'J 1 

Zi • 


DiOCKS rne group s ucveiopnieiit . 












ruts group goais aDove persojftii 
needs • 












Lompetes witn otners ratner tnan 
cooperatively solving problems. 










24 . 


Shows lack of concern in learning 
from feedback • 










25 . 


Rtffis away when faced wila a problem* 










26. 


Shows evidence of being well- 
informed regarding the task* 










27. 


Contributes ideas that move the 
aTnuo toWcird its TOals • 










28. 


Does his homework rather than rely 
on others , 










>• 


Creatively applies knowledge to 
solution of problems. 










30 ^ 


Functions, in general, as a helpful 
and productive group member. 








i 
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OBSERVATION GROUP SKILLS (INTERMEDIATE) 

Piirticipation 

One indication of involvement is verbal participation. Look for differences in 
the aiTount of participation among members. 

1. IVho are the hi^ participators? 



2. Who are the low participators? 



3, Do you see any shift in participation, e.g., higjis becoming quiet; lows 
suddenly becoming talkative. Do you see any reason for this in the 
group's interactions? 



4. How are the silent people treated? How do you think their silence is 

interpreted by the others? as consent? as disagreement? as disinterest? 



5. Who talks to whom? Do you see any reason for this in the group's inter- 
actions? 



6. Who keeps the ball rolling? Why? Do you see any reason for this in the 
group ' s interactions ? 
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Task Functions 



These functions illustrate behaviors that are concerned with getting the job 
done, or accomplishing the task that the group has befoi^ them. 

1. Does anyone ask for or make suggestions as to the best way to proceed 
or to tackle a problem? 



2, Does anyone attempt to summarize what has been covered or what has been 
going on in the group? 



3. Is there any giving or asking for facts, ideas, opinions, feelings, 
feedback, or searching for alternatives? 



4. Who keeps the group on target? Prevents topic jumping or going off 
on tangents? 
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Maintenance Finctions - Human Relations 

These functions are iraport?int to the morale of the group. They maintain good, 
harmonious working relationships among the members and create a group atmosphere 
which enables each member to contribute maxirnally. They insure smooth and effec- 
tive team work within the jjroup. 

1. Who helps others get int6 the discussion (gate openers)? 



2. IVho cuts off others or interrupts them Cgate closers)? 



3. How well are members getting their ideas across? Are some members 

preoccupied and not listening? Are there any attempts by group members 
to help others clarify their ideas? 

I 



4. How are ideas rejected? How do ineml?ers react when their ideas are not 
accepted? Do members attempt to support others when they reject their 
ideas? 
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OBSERVATI(»I SHEET FOR GOAL DIRECTED LEADERSHIP: ADVANCED TASK FUNCTIONS 



Task Functions ; 

These leadership functions are to facilitate and coordinate group effort in the 
selection and 4lefinition of a common problem and in the solution of that problem. 

— Initiating : Proposing tasks or goals; defining a group problem; suggesting 
a procedure or ideas for solving a problem. 

— Information or opinion seeking : Requesting facts; seeking relevant information 
about a group concern; making for suggestions or ideas. 

— Information or opinion p[iving : Offering facts; providing, relevant information 
about group concerns; stating a belief; giving suggestions or ideas. 

— Clarifi-ing or elaborating : Interpreting or reflecting ideas and suggestions; 
clearing up confusions; indicating alternatives and issues before the group; 
giving examples . 

— Summarizing : Pulling together related ideas; restating suggestions after the 
group to accept or reject. * 

— Consensus testing : Sending up "trial balloons" to see if the group is 

nearing a conclusion; checking with the gtoup to see how much agreement has 
been reached. 

Hurrtan Relations Functions 

Functions in this category describe leadership activity necessary to alter or 
maintain the way in which members of the group work together, developing a 
loyalty to one another and to the group as a whole. 

— Encouraging : Being friendly, warm and responsive to others and to their 
contributions ; showing regard for others by giving them an opportunity for 
recognition. 

— I'»xpres sing rroun feelings : Sensinr; feelings, mooes, relationships within 
the group; sharing feelings with other members. 

— Harmonizing : Attempting to reconcile disagreements; reducing tension by 

"pouring oil on troubled waters"; getting people to explore their differences. 

— Compromising : \^en one*s own ideas or status is involved in a conflict, 
offering to compromise one's own positions; adrntting error; disciplining 
one's self to maintain group cohesion. 

— Gate-keepir*g : Attempting to keep communication channels open; facilitating 
;the participation of others; suggesting procedures for sharing the discussion 
of group problems. 

— Setting standards : Expressing standards for the group to achieve; applying 
standards to evaluating group functioning and production. 

Individual Needs 

Functions in this category may or may not aid task performance or group loyalty, 
but are most often present either overtly or covertly. 

^-- Aggressing : Attacking the group or problem being worked on; showing envy 
towards another's contribution by taking credit for it, etc. 
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■ Depending : Endeavoring to identify himself with a strong individual or 
conETnatTon . 

- Dominating : Attempting to assert authority or superiority to manipulate the 
group or certain members of the group. May take the form of flattery, status 
assertion, interrupting others, authoritative direction-giving, etc. 

- Blocking : Resisting stubbornly or subtly, disagreeing unreasonably, bringing 
back an issue the group' has rejected. 

- Playboying : Making a display of his lack of involvement in the group's 
processes. This-may take the form of cynicism, nonchalance, or horseplay. 
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SELF-EVALUATION OF GROUP WORK SKILLS 
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Please check which of the following roles you felt 
exercised appropriately and adequately today. 



initiating 

^ave information 

asked for information 

gave positive reactions 
or opinions 

gave negative reactions 
or opinions 

gave confrontation 
or reality tested 

gave restatement of 
other's contributions 

spons ored , encouraged , 
helped or re:/arde.d others 

physical movement 

asked for comment on group's 
movement or lack of it 



asked for restatement 

tested for concensus 

expiressed group feelings 

gave examples 

asked for examples 

gave clarification, synthesis 
or summary 

asked for clarification, 
synthesis or summary 

gave comment on group's 
movement or lack of it 

standard setting 

relieved group tension 



tended to block the group today by: 

aggressivity 5 hostility dominating 

defensiveness status seeking 

competitiveness hung onto § pled for pet idea 

withdrawing rejecting 

horsing around/humorizing agenda jumping 




NAME 



GROUP 

EXERCISE ON LEARNING-WORKING CLIMATES 



Learning about self, others, and groups is facilitated when a climate is created 
in which members feel free to be themselves. This means that menbers are most 
valuable when they are able to be themselves; they can give most when they are 
most themselves, and they can give least when they are boxed in a role. 

The extent to which people seem free to be themselves appears to be highly 
correlated with the trust level existing in a group. When the trust level is 
low, people tend to be defiensive, to adopt manipulative strategies, and to with- 
hold information about themselves. When the trust level is hi^, defensiveness 
is reduced, information flow is increased, and manipulative strategies tend to 
disappear. 

Creating a hi^ trust level seems to be facilitated when there is an increase 
of swareness, self- acceptance, acceptance of others, and of problem- centering. 

The purpose of this exercise is to examine some of the dimensions mentioned 
above to determine their effect on the group you are in. 

Procedure : 

1. Read the definitions given; 

2. Complete the rankings called fbr: 

3. IVhen everyone has finished, compare rankings; 

4. As a group, place one person in each of the dimensions listed; 

5. Discuss and record what mi^t be done to increase the trust 
level in the group. 

Definitions: 

A person may be said to be: 

1. Aware, when outward behavior reflects inner feelings and thou^ts ; 
when there is an explicit recognition of how one's feelings are 
influencing behavior; when he recognizes and responds to feelings 
being experienced. Awareness may be marked by statements such as, 
"I feel somewhat at a loss," instead of, "We need a goal," or "I 
don't know what to do if we don't have a topic," instead of 
"We're just floundering without something we can gpt out teeth 
into," or "I'm not sure I want to say how I feel about you," 
instead of "I don't think we ougjht to get personal." 

2. Self-accepting , when he is able to accept his own feelings without 
denying them or giving rationalizations for them, or apologizing 
for them. Self-acceptance may be evidenced by statements such as, 
"I'm bored with what you are saying," instead of "This is a boring 
topic," or "I'm angry at myself for being ineffective," instead 
of, "This group is not getting anywhere." 

,.^3 
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3. Accepting 6f others , when he is able to receive the feelings and 
thoughts of others without trying to change them; when he is able 
to let others be themselves even thougji their mode of being is 
different than his; may be evidenced by listening to try to under- 
stand; listening without trying to refute; not trying to argue 
down; asking questions to insure understanding of what the other 
is experiencing; or not sitting in judgment on^the other. 

4. Supportive , when he seeks ways to help others reach goals that are 
important to them; when he tries to understand what others want to 
do although he may not agree with their conclusions; or when he 
encourages others to try behavior which may be new to them; may 

be seen in statements such as *'Could you tell me how I might help 
you reach your objective/' or am not sure I agree with what you 
are proposing, but I su^ort your effort to get something going/' 
or "Let me see if I under" tand what you want us to do/* 

5. Risk taking , when he goes beyond the known; when he experiments with 
new behavior; when he wants to accomplish something or to support 
someone else more than he wants to play it safe or keep his cool; 
when he is willing to risk being angry, anxious, caring, driving, 

or retreating, even thou^ these may make him appear foolish or 
arouse anxiety on his part, or make him appear inept or unintelligent. 
May take the form of asking for fef^dback on behavior, when this has 
not been done before, or supporting someone when it is not clear what 
the consequences of supporting will be, or giving feedback to others 
on the feelings their behavior has evoked: 

6. Problem- centering , when he focuses on problems facing a group 
rather than on control or method; when he tries to learn by solving 
problems rather than by getting someone else's solutions. May be 
seen in efforts made to try to find out what is blocking a group, or 
in efforts to try to increase personal effectiveness, or in efforts 
zo go beyond symptoms. Problem-centering rests on the assumption 
that more work gets done when individuals and groups learn how to 
solve problems, than by maintaining ^ certain control pattern, a 
certain methodological pattern, a certain leadership pattern, or a 
certain feedback pattern. 

7. Leveling , when he is able to be free and open about his feelings 
and thou^ts; when his behdvior outwardly is congruent with what 
he is experiencing inwardly. 



Second Step 



In the spaces provided below put in the names of one or two persons who most 
display in the group the kind of behavior described in the definitions. 

Your Nomination Group Nomination 

Aw are n es s 



2. Self- acceptance 

3. Acceptance of others 

4. Si^portive 

5. Risk taking 

6. Problem-centering 



7. Leveling 

Third Step 

After eveyone has finished with their individual, nomiriations , announce these and 
share the data on which the rominations were based. Then, as a group, place one 
name in each of the spaces provided. Try to reach a consensus in the group 
nomination, that is, try not to reach agreement by majority vote. Discuss the 
behavior until there is some agreement. 

Fourth Step 

CIscuss and record below what can be done to increase the trust J.evel in the 
group. Please tuiTi in the comjvTeted exercise ?5 you leave. 
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RELATIONSHIP STUDIES 
1. Describe your partner's behavior in this' group. 



2. for contrast, select that person you feel is most globally different from 
your partner, and describe him. 



3. Describe your behavior in your group. 



4. Consider goals for personal growth 
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GROUP GROWTH EVALUATION 

Directions: In front of each of the items below there are two blank spaces. Rate 
your group on the characteristic as the group was initially and as it is now. Use 
a seven-point scale, where 7 is *Very much'* and 1 is ^'very little." 

CLIMATE 

Initially Now 

1. I am treated as a human being rather than just 

another group meirfcer. 

2. I feel close to the members of this group. 

3. There is cooperation and teamwork present in 

this group . 

4. Membership in this group is aiding my personal 

growth development. 

5. I have trust and confidence in the other members 

of the group. 

6. Members of this group display supportive behavior 

toward each other. 

7. I derive satisfaction as a result of my meitibership 

in this group. 

8. I feel psychologically close to this group. 

9. I get a sense of accomplishment as a result of 
membership in this group. 

10. I am being honest in responding, to this evaluation. 



DATA FLOW 



11. I am willing to share information with other 
members of the group. 

12. I feel free to discuss important personal matters 
with group members. 



GOAL FORMATION 



13. I feel that I am oriented toward personal goals 
rather than toward helping the group achieve its 
objectives . 

14. This group uses integrative, constructive methods 
in problem-solving rather than a win- lose approach, 
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CONTROL 



15. As a member of this group, I am able to deal 
promptly and well with important grotxp problems. 

16. The activities of this group reflect a construc- 
tive integration of the needs and desires of its 
menfcers . 

17. hfy needs and desires are reflected in the activities 
of this group. 



18. I feel that there is a sense of real group respon- 
sibility for getting a job done. 

19. I feel manipulated by the group. 

20. I feel that I manipulate the group. 
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PARTICIPATION, INFLUENCE, ATMOSPHERE 



Participation , Obsetve for differences among members in the amount of 
verbal participation. 

Who are the higft participators? Who are the low participators? 



♦Participants who shifted in their degree of participation. 

Influence. Influence and participation are not the same. Some people 
may talk a lot yet not be listened to by others; some may speak only a 
little, yet others tend to listen to them. 

Who are the high influence members? Who are the low influence meirfcers? 



♦Participants who shifted in their degree of influence. 

Atmosphere . People differ in the kind of atmosphere they like in a 
group. See if you can differentiate between people preferring a friendly, 
congenial atmosphere and those preferring a more conflict oriented atmos- 
phere. 

Who preferred a friendly, congenial Who preferred an atmosphere of fight 
atmosphere ? and disagreement? 
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LEADERSHIP FUNCTIONS 

1, The more that group members share in the leadership functions,,, 

--the better their own motivation 
' --the more are they ready to act in terms of the decision 
— the better the quality of the solution 

2, A leader or chairman is a person who has been asked by the group to make 
sure that the leadership functions occur in the group. If no one else 
provides it, he must, -\ 

3, IVhat leadership functions are provided depend upon the requirements of 
the situation, 

--if the air is tense, they must be mediators 

--if the goal is most important, they must be concerned 
with problem-solving steps 

--if the group is falling apart, they , must act to increase * 
group solidarity 

4, Thus, there are no cookbook rules which are appropriate in all places, 
A good leader and a good member is a good diagnostician and a good 
technique inventor. 

5, Keep discussion on the track; keep it always directed, but let the group 
^ lay its own track to a large extent. Don't groove it narrowly yourself. 

6, Rementer: The leader's opinion does counjt in the discussion., but keep 
your own view out, of it as much as possible. Your job is get the 
ideas of others out for airing. 

7, If you see that some important angle is being neglected, point it out: 
•»Bill Jones was telling me last week that he thinks ,, .What do you think 
of that?*' 

8, Keep the spirits hi^. Encourage ease, informality, good humor. Let 
everybody have a good time, Foster friendly disagreenent if it occurs. 
Listen with respect and appreciation to aU ideas, but stress what is 
important, and turn discussion away from what is not, 

9, Take time every ten minutes or so to draw the loose ends together: ''Let's 
see where we've been going," Be as fair and accurate in summary as 
possible. Close discussion with summary— your own,, the secretary's, or 
the observer's , 

10. Call attention to unanswered questions for future study or for reference 
back to speakers. Nourish a desire in group members for continuing study 
and discussion through skillful closing summary. 
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A PROBLEM-SOLVING MODEL FOR INTERPERSONAL CONFLICT 



Negotiation Steps 



Step 1: 
Step 2: 
Step 3: 
Step 4: 
Step 5: 



Observe and describe conflict. 

(It must be a shared or joint problem, ) 

Think of possible alternatives or solutions, 
(Brainstorming many alterantives proves helpful.) 

Evaluate and select from the alternatives. 
(Use a mediator if necessary.) 

Work out hov;, when, ax\d where or ways to 
implement., solution. 

Evaluate how it worked. 
Determine a trial period. 

Feedback to Step 1 . 




TEAQIER CONCERNS ABOUT SAME AGE HELPING 



Do the helpers ndss rruch work ? 

Help may be given for only selected portions of the class hour. Some of the 
helping skills and activities might be considered part of the curriculum. 



This might depend on the helper and helpee skills used, as well as the general 
organization of the program. 



iiow are helpers and helpees picked ? 

There are several possibilities including a survey of student needs, interests 
and preferences. 



Will oarents object? 
^ ± 

Parents have been reported to be enthusiastic about cross -age programs. Any 
large scale, same age programs would probably necessitate informing parents. 



How do we handle the dan qers of increasing classroom social stratification ? 

One possibility is to emphasize a broad range of helpee-helper skills so that 
most, if not all, students could experience both roles at the same time. 
Actually both roles are concurrent in any two-person interaction. 



How do we directly teach helper-hclpee skills? 

Possibilities include refocusing 30iT>e of the current curriculum, teaming with 
a counselor, offering some of the skills as a mini course or co-curricular 
activity. 



Do the students being helped (the helpees) resent being helped ? 




EVALUATION FORM FOR CROSS-AGE TUTORING 
completed by student-teaclier 

Name : 



1. 


Do you feel that your tutoree is learning from you? 


Yes 


No 


2. 


Do you enjoy tutoring? 


Yes 


No 


3. 


Does your student look forward to seeing you? 


Yes 


No 


4. 


Do you look forward to the tutoring time? 


Yc- 


Mo 


5. 


Does your student shcM interest in the lessons? 


Yes 


No 


6. 


Do you tell your classmates about tutoring? 


Yes 


No 


7. 


Do you feel relaxed wlien you are, working with your student? 


Yes 


No 


8. 


Does your student try hard? 


Yes 


No 


9. 


Do you think that your student respects you? 


Yes 


No 


10. 


Does your student tell you about himself? 


Yes 


Mo 


11. 


Docs your student participate in the lesson by asking questions? 


Yes 


No 


12. 


If you could change the teaching program in some way, what changes 
would you make? 







13. one or two things you like about being in the tutoring program. 
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SURVEY FOR GROUP WORK 

Purpose : In order for two or inore people to work together ^^er^e needs to be go^ 
yAZ.r.^n .tinn. ti.se of individual talents and interests, and a feeling of trust and 



communication, use of individual 
shared success 



K List your interests in the unit we are going to study, 



List ways you can contribute to a student project team (check all that apply) 

a. Background knowledge 

b. Reading ^skills 

c. Skill in initiating activities 

d. Skill in harmonizing people's feelings 

e. Skill in audio- visual presentations 

f. LiJ)rafy researcii r»kills 

g. Creative interests - 

h. Oral presentations 

i. Interviewing skills . 
j. Skill in handling number data, i.e., graphing 

k. Skill in encouraging people - 

1 . A good listener 

m. Sense of humor 

n. Other ^ 



List ways other students might help, you - use same list as in No. 2 above 
just list the letter of the alphabet of those you choose. 



4. 'eased on all of the above, list five students whom you feel you could 
work with best: 



5. 



ERIC 



List three students whom you feel might be the .',5r ..--t for you to wotlc 
with: 
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RULES FOR LJnCISION MAKING IN GROUPS AND ORGANIZATIONS 



Step 1 IDecide how to decide. This may be accomplished by choosing either 
majority vote or consensus to decide how decision, will be made. 

Step 2 Specify clearly what is to be decided, or define precisely the issue 
to be resolved. 

Step 3 Identify all possible alternatives. This may be accomplished by poll- 
ing members of the group, by making a list from member suggestions, 2nd/ 
or having some members identify alternatives to which others agree. It 
is important to insure that all members of the group have- the freedom 
to speak if they wish to. To find this information, you may have to 
see that each member is asked to participate. 

/■ 

Step 4 Explore each alternative 

a. Identify the advantages and nakc a list. 

b. Identify the disadvantages of cacli . Rememl^er to ask in wayn 
that will get all menbers to participate. 

Step 5 Explore and elaborate the "personal" wants of each individual in the 
group (e.g., what can each member give to the alternative and what 
can each member expect to receive from the alternative chosen?). It 
may be that each member will have to attempt to identify his 
personal involvement in each alternative. 

Step 6 This step is your first choice point. Information should be gathered 
and summarized by thi^ step. Now select the alternative that has the 
most advantages and h^ the most value to the individual group members. 
Alternatives have value to people when people can both give and re- 
ceive from the implementation of the alternative chosen. 



Step 7 



If a decision is not Jnade at this time then: 



b. 



Explore for additional alternatives, 
gathering by membe.rs of the group. 

Make a tentative decision and 
of time . 



This may require fact 



'live it" as a group for a period 



c. Re-examine the individual wants of ea.ch member of the group. Are 
the perceptions each inember has ?bout the .alternatives valid? • 
Ask members for further clarification and elaboration of their 
personal involvement ixi each alternative. 

Step 8 Now is the time to assess the group by summari r .^ snd attempting 
to reach a decision on which of the altemativc*b' has the most 
advantages and most value to\the indi\T.dual participants. iTiis can 
be accomplished by one or two^ members makin^^ a i ummaiy statement and 
proposing the choice or motiop of the group. 
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PROCESS OBSERVATION OF DECISION MAKING 

1. Did the group clearly specify what is to be decided so that all understood? 

. r 

2. Did the group discuss many possible alternatives before deciding? 

3. Were the views of all the members (even less active ones) elicited? 



4. Can all of the group members work to improve the problem area chosen? 



5. Was the condition that all group members should be able to work toward 
improving the problem area discussed and resolved by the grou;? 



6. Were all of the suggested alternatives explored to discover their 
advantages and disadvantages? 



7. When discussing and when arriving at a final decision was silence inter- 
preted as agreement? 

8. The decision was made by: 

a. One person 

b. A minority of persons 

c. A majority of persons 

d. Consensus of all members 
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CONSE^^SUS DECISION MAKiNG 



The Task: 

Students read the statements b'^ilow and check whether they agree or disagree with 
each statement. Time: About 5 ndnutes. Di/ide the class iito groups of 4 to 6 
members. Each >roiip agrees or disagree* unanimously with each statement as a 
group. If your group cannot reach agreement or disagreement, you may change the 
wording in any statement enuuj^ to promote unanimity. Be ready in 15 minutes to 
have your group recorder report your decisions and any word changes. 

Key: '*A" if you agree; "B** if >xu disag /ee. 

( ) 1. A primary concern of all group meirbers should be to establish an 
atmosphere where all feel free to express their opinions, 

( ) 2w There are often occasions vhen an individual who chooses to remain 
as a part of a working group should do what he thinks is right 
regardless of what the group has decided to do. 

( ) 3. It is sometimes necessary to use autocratic methods to obtain 
democratic objectives. 

( ) 4. Generally there comes a time when democratic group. methods must be 
abandoned in order to solve practical problems. 

( ) 5. In the long run, it is more important to use democratic methods 
than to achieve specific results by other mea^;? . 

( ) 6. Sometimes it is necessary to change people in the direction you 
yourself think is right, even when they object, 

( ) 7. It is sometimes necessary to ignore the feelings of others in order 
to reach a group decision. 

( ) 8. iVhen the leader is doing his best, one should not openly criticize 
or find fault with his conduct. 

( ) 9. Most any job that can be done by a committee can be done better by 
having one individual responsible for it. 

( ) 10. By the time the average person has reached maturity it is almost 
impossible for him to increase his skill in group participation. 

( ) 11. Much time is wasted in talk when everybody in the group has to be 
considered before making decisions. 

( } 12. In a group that really wants to get something accomplished, the 
leader should exercise friendly but firm authority. 

Discuss the problems of p^hieving consensus, as well as the advantages. Consider 
alternatives such as comf X)mises, stop gap consensus or *'end around** consensus - 
the latter two involving finding areas of agreement and working around or skipping 
over unagreed areas, at least temporarily. 
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SEVEN C»s OF SUCCESSFUL TEAM EFFORT 

There are seven inteipersonal issues which determine the success of any team 
effort. They are: 

1. Commitment - the degree of commitment each member has to both' 
the goals and the methods of reaching those goals as decided 
by the team. 

2. Control - people differ in the amount of control they wish to 
maintain over those around them and in the amount of control 
they wish to have others impose on them. Some control is 
obviously necessary in any organization. How much and how it 
gets exercised must be worked out within the group. 

3. Closeness and Cohesion - the amount of interpersonal closeness 
which is desired and which is necessary for any group effort is 
difficult to assess. Some group members want warm, close 
relations with everyone, while others prefer to maintain more 
social distance. 

4. Conflict Management - if two people think exactly alike, there 
is no need for one of them - therefore, in the push-pull of team 
effort, conflict is to be expected. Conflict can be handled 
throu^ various approaches, including using a problem-solving 
model of generating a wide range o£ alternates and selecting 
the one most agreeable to all. 

5. Creativity - most people have much more creative potential than 
they realize. It takes courage to reach ''far-in'' and come up 
with something ''far-out.'' It also takes a feeling of support 
from each other - a healthy respect for each person's individ- 
uality. But without it, a team is "hum-drum." 

6. Cooperation/Competition - the proper balance between a genuine 
cooperative atmosphere in which each wants to pull at least . 
his share of the load, and a healthy sense of competition which 
fosters that extra bit of effort, is difficult to maintain, but 
just being aware that a balance is needed may help. 

7 Corpo rate Planning - real corporate planning takes time. It's 
Easier to assign responsibilities and "take turns" than it is to 
do real "corporate" planning and "team" teaching, but if the other 
6 C's are taken care of , corporate planning becomes both 
satisfying and productive beyond that possible by any individual. 
The whole becomes far greater than the sum of its parts. 



IN-BASKET: SIMULATION OF 
MANAGERIAL PROBLEM SOLVING 



Goal 



To extrapolate general management principles through personal involvement 
with managerial problem-solving. 

Group Size 

An unlimited number of participants. Discussion groups of not more than 
twelve each may be formed. 

Time Required 

Approximately three hours • 

Materials Utilized 

I. One envelope containing the ten pieces of correspondence forming the 
**in-basJcet*' for each participant.- 

II. Paper clips (approximately ten per participant). 

III. Approximately fifteen sheets of paper and one scratch pad per participant 

IV. Ball point pen for each participant. 

V. Tables or comfortable writing surfaces* 

VI. **In-Baskef Instructions for each participant. 



P hysical Setting 

Room large enough to provide comfortable facilities for writing. It 
should be possible to rearrange the chairs for small group discussions. 



I. The facilitator may wish to begin with a general introduction to the 
types of mar.agement principles he wishes to illustrate by means of 
this exercise. He will find the overall form of this experience to 
be flexible enougji to provide for many different managerial settings, 
and he may write his own in-box items from the suggested types 
illustrated here . 

II. p ^ ■ ^dpants are instructed to find a comfoi^able place in the room 
for working by themselves, (Variation: The facilitator may elect 
to establish pai or teams,) 



Process 
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III. The facilitator distribute? "In-Basket** Packets, pens, paper, scratch 
pads, and paper clips to the participants. 

IV. Following the distribution of "In-Basket*' Instructions to each 

participant, the facilitator allows the group to read the instructions 
and provides answer; to any questions concerning procedures for this 
experience . 

V. The facilitator allows an hour and a half for the actual **in-box** task. 

VI. IVhen the time is up, the facilitator forms groups of not more than 
twelve participants each. 

VII. The facilitator asks the small groups to share their in-basket 

correspondence and to extrapolate general management principles from 
their discussion of the merits of various approaches to problem- 
. solving. 

VIII. The facilitator leads the entire group in a short summation of the 

management , principles which they have inferred from their small grouio 
discussion. 

IX. The facilitator should be ready to highlight the key principles involved 
in his choice of in-basket items. 

The items in this in-basket exer-ise should elicit management guides aTOund the 
following issues: 

Do you want ex-convicts working ait>und your youth centers? To what 
degree is your function rehabilitation? 

As a public official, can you accept gifts? 

As a manager, should you serve as a ''collection agency"? 

How responsive should a secular organization be to pressure from religious 
factions? 

Wha.t is your responsibility to enforce the law? How will a planted 
''stoclie" affect your relationship with the youths who attend youth 
ce^•♦^ functions? 

vwiciv ,,t:xdalines should you have for accepting tax write-off gifts? 

What guidelines can be established for dealing with adverse publicity? 

To what degree should one be influenced by political pressure? 

How responsiv(j should public organizations be to pressure from mi.nority 
groups ? 

Vilvxt are the moral responsibi litie?; of a public manager with regard to 
his subordinates? 
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Process Observation 

Observers can make observational reports at the same time as working or report 
to whole group after work session. 



Please place yourself in the position of LaMar G. Harris, Executive 
Director of the Hampshire Community Development Program. Respond to 
each of the ten items in your in-basket correspondingly. 

Do not tell what you would do--do it. If you would choose to write 
a letter to Mr. Elwood Brown about his proposed "Teen-agers Trash, 
Removal Project," actually write the letter and sign your name to it. 

Do not write on the in-basket materials. Scratch pads have been 
provided. 

IVhen you finish your response to an item, fasten it to the in-basket 
correspondence to which it refers and place it back in your envelope. 



You will be given ninety minutes to complete the ten items; 
tion your time accordingly. 




a. A description of the Hampshire Community Development Program. 

b. The personnel of the organization. 

c. Letters of correspondence. 

d. Organizational memos. 

e. Phone messages. 

f. Newspaper articles. 



IN-BASKET INSTRUCTIONS 



A. 



Instructions 



Have in-basket materials made up by using student 
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WORK ORGANIZATION 



I. Introduction : Work organization is part of the more general category of 
organizational psychology, which deals with such problems as communication 
and styles of leadership. The term "organization''^ can be defined in many 
different ways. Generally speaking, an organization may be defined as two 
or more person combining their activities to accomplish shared goals. A 
"work organization" is distinguished by the kinds of goals people are 
sharing. The goals in a work organization usuaUy include rewards in the 
form of salary; the goals in an industrial work organization usually 
include profit-making and marketing. Tlie essential characteristic of a 
work organization is that it involves people ; a cabinetmaker and his 
assistant, as well as a large industrial factory, can constitute a work 
organization. 

II. Dimensions of Work Organizations : The kinds of dimensions along which a 
work organization varies determine the workings of that organization. In 
industrial psychology there are two main categories of organizational 
dimensions--physical and* psychological . 

A. Physical Dimensions : The aspects of organization generally 
included under physical dimensions are size, physical 
structure, complexity, technology, communications networks, 
and official decision making procedures (although the last 
two are sometimes considered part of the psychological 
dimension) . 

1. The first category, size , has an effect on almost every 
other aspect of organizational dimensions. The size of 
the work organization affects mainly the kind , but not 
necessarily the degree, of the workers' identification 
with the organization. The way in which a worker 
relates to his work product varies according to the 
size of the work organization, as does the amount of 
influence the worker can have on his organization. 

2. Tlie second category, the. physical structure of the 
work organization, may be subdivided into geographical 
structure and official chart structure. 

a. The difference between working in a factory that 
houses 30,000 workers and working in a department 
store catalog room that houses three workers is 
indicative of the influence of geographical 
structure. 

b. 
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The official organizational chart structure determines 
whether an organization is a staff organization or a 
line organization in regard to decision . making. In a 
staff organization, staff personnel influence 
organizational decision making by virtue of their 
expertise; their role in decision making is advisory, 
however, and not direct. In a line organization, 
there is a direct chain of command that exercises 
direct and official control over decision making 
within. the organization. 



In addition, chart structure may determine whether 
the organization has a tall structure or a fl at-line 
structure. These terms refer to the number of levels 
that separate the decision makers in an organization 
from the workers who carry out the decisions. The 
diagrams in Fig. 1 indicate tall and flat-line 
structures. In the former, the workers are removed 
by several layers from decision making; in the latter, 
the workers are removed by only one layer. 




tall structure flat-line structure 

Fig. 1 

These structural differences influence the degree of 
difficulty that people at the lower levels of ?.n 
organization have in communicating grievances to 
those who make policy decisions. 

Another consideration in regard to organizational 
structure is that every organization has both a 
formal and an informal structure. Because of 
variations in such personality characteristics as 
individual initiative, the official, formal, charted 
structure of an organization rarely corresponds 
exactly to the chain of responsibility that actually 
exists in that organization. An industrial 
psychologist, Beverly von Haller Gilmer, has ob- 
served that the structure of work organization in 
modem society is, in fact, changing due to modem 
technology. The chain of responsibilities in work 
organizations used to be much like a pyramid, with 
relatively few people involved in policy-making at 
the top, and many involved in carrying out policy 
at the bottom. Today, however, organizational 
structures reflect more closely the shape of the 
diagram in Fig. 2, the greatest number of people 
being involved in coordinating activities between 
the policy-makers and the workers. 
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3. The third physical dimension of work organizations is the 
complexity of the organization. Complexity can exist in 
the variety of purposes within the organization, or in 
the differentiation of tasks with one purpose. An example 
of a multipurpose organization is an airline company that 
is involved in running J^n airline, operating a chain of 
hotels and running a catering service. An example of a 
unipurpose organization is a company that makes pianos. 
Because of the differentiation of tasks with one purpose, 
piano-making may require a complex organizational structure. 
In this type of organization people with different skills 
work toward the same goal . 

4. Tlie fourth physical dimension is technology . Different 
companies use different production techniques. The 
production techniques used often determine the kinds of 
jobs available in the firm. Technology is, therefore, 
crucial to many of the other organizational dimensions, 
since a change in technology may completely change the 
kinds of jobs that hav^ be done. 

5. The communications network of the organization is a fifth 
physical dimension. Some studies of communications net- 
works have been carried out in laboratories, and a few in 
industrial organizations. These investigations have 
sought to determine how readily information can be passed 
within an organization, and in what directions information 
can readily flow. In some organizations, all-o ^ection 
communication, in which information flows readily froir 
decision makers to workers and vice versa, may be in. 

pri ate . 

6. The last physical dimension is official decision making 
procedures within the organization. This dimension has 
several aspects: 1) which people in an organization are 
included officially in decision making (staff personnel, 
line personnel, or both); 2) what kinds of decisions are 
made by which classes of personnel; 3) whether the 
workers at the lower levels of the organization have a 
role in decision making; 4) whether the same people who 
make decisions are responsible for those decisions once 
made; and 5) how information that influences decision 
making is collected. Concerning this last aspect, all 
information on any one problem may be collected at once, 
before the decision is made, or just enough information to 
satisfy minimal criteria for decision making may be 
collected at any one time. The latter method is called 
satisficing . The manner in which information is collected 
may determine the quality of the decision. 

B. Psycholo<-ical Dimensions : The major categories of the 
psychological dimensions of work organizations are the 
purposes, or goals, of the organization, the leadership 
aspect of the organization and the psychological ate 
of the organization. 
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1. Some studies have been done by Chris Argyris to determine 
whether organizational goals conflict with individual 
goals in a work organization • Argyris believes that it 
IS possible to satisfy both organizational and individual 
goals at the same time, but that this is not yet being 
accomplished in inodem indvistry. Conflicts between the 
two kinds of goals have a negative effect on the achieve- 
ment of organizational goals. Argyris argues, therefore, 
that organizational maintenance (by whicdi e means attending 
to individual goals) should be recognized as extremely 
important to the achievement of organizational goals • 

2, '^'^e ^adership aspect of the psychological dimension 
involves the authority structure and the mechanisms by 
w!iich assigned responsibilities are carried out. How are 
rewards and punishments administered within the organi- 
Zi,tional system? 



3. I'^^^tly, the psychological climate of an organization may 
be demanding, competitive, agressive, etc. Psychologists 
have recently developed organizational personality scales 
to measure hoiv similarly an orgaii5 zation is perceived 
by people on all levels within the organization and by 
f ople outside of the organization. Tht= question raised 
by this personality scale is: Should the personality of 
tile worker be matched to the organizational personality in 
order to more fully satisfy organizational goals? 

III. Change : The common factor in all organizational structures is change. All 
organizations are clianging structures, by virttie of the fact that organi- 
zations ^ve composed of people who have limited tenure. Organizations 
do, however, differ in the rate of change accordin - to the purposes of the 
organization, its technology, its size, etc, ^^it cr plication of change 
is crucial: the laws of interaction that we use cxpliin empirical data 
in work organizations miist be constantly re-evaluaccd . 
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■ NEGOTIATING FOR NEANING:. PHASE 11 
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1. A says soirething to B with the same rules as before. 

2. B responds as in Quarter Two with "What L think you mean is ^ ." 

3. A and B negotiate until they are in complete agreement about wiiat really 
nea.it and A is able to respond to B with ''^es , that is exactly what I 
mean." Do not embellish or go beyond the original meaning and don't try 
•to psychologize each other. Simply attempt to, get at the exact meaning 
of what was said. C observes again. 

4. Repeat steps 1, 2 and 3 twice .more. 

3. Reverse the process with B initiating the state.Tients and A responding 
(three times), and C initiating the statements and B responding. 

0 Discuss the experience with each other. This ray be followed by a short 
iccture or a discussion on Feedback (e.g., --the Jdiari Window). This is 
designed to illustrate the sel-f-corxecting nature of feedback through 
two-way coiranun'ica- ion and to provide a transition to the next phase, 
which is a bit iid:s threatening. 

FEEDBACK: PHASE III 

Theo-o' Modeling. (Optional, it is suggested that only educators trained in group 
dynamics attempt Phase III.) 

A is the -tODic -erson" first. Each me'i^er of thv trio is to give A soine 
positive feedback as const ..ctively as possible. This is to be done, as 
folloivs: 

» B savs to A, "An observation I hW made you which I like is 

r; then shares with A an observatioVh^as made about A to whi h B has 
positive feelings or impressions. 

2. 4 responds' with "What I think you mean is ," and teils B what his 

spon'taneoiis reaction was to B's feedback, 

A then idds ""V reaction to that .is ^ /' and tell* B what his 

spontaneous reaction 'was to B's feedback. 

4, C observes, then goes thror-^i the same procedures with A. 

3 B aiid.C. in turn, become t)- 3 "topic person" and receive positive feedback 
from the other two -meirfcer. of the group. Most people, if they are willing 
to be honest, do have pos tive impressions of others, even though they 
n^v have never seen ^he other person before. Be as honest, specific and 
helpful ns you can. Feedback is the process by which we leam to relate 
to each rther. 

0. Discuss the experience either in your group or with the whole class. 

n^is r,ay De fbilowea by a brief summary of the purposes listed a the_ 

be inning, emph^asizing clearly the "relationship" dimension of co .... ' 

cation, as well sr, guidelines for piving_and receiving feedback. 
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irM.lrU^WSlHG: PHASE I 

Paraphrasing involves restati^.; vwiat another person has said, using one's own 
words. It is a comnunication skill that implies a caring for what the other per- 
son has said. The function of paraphrasing is twofold: to check to see that the 
communication is understood and to communicate understanding to the other person, 

Tli c T^ask : 

Practice in listening with mea . observing communication processes • 

The Procedure : 

A tri*> " Robin exercise - three rounds of 5 minutes each. 
\n each round (5 minutes): 

Person A will make statements, he is the message sender . ^ 

Person B will paraphrase the first person's statements with 

the response - "What I think you mean is he is the 

message receiver * 

Person C will observe the interaction and report after B has 
ilnished according to these guidelines: 

Did the receiver listen to all of the message? 

Did the receiver distort the message to conform to 
his expectations of what he thought the sender was 
going to say? 

Did the receiver understand the underlying meaning 
of the message? 

Repeat the steps with a second and third statement by 
Person A. 

2. In Round Two, Person B will send o messages repeating the 
above steps with' C paraphrasing an' A observing. 

3, In Round Three, Person C will send 3 messages repeating 
the above steps with A paraphrasing and B observing. 
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CONSTRUCT r.TE LEVELING OR FEEDBACK 



1 , Focus leveling on behavior rather than the g^erson . 

It is important that we refer to what a person does rather than comment 
on what we imagine he is. Tlus focus on behavior furt'^er implies that 
we use adverbs (which i^lzte to actions) rather than adjectives (which 
relate to quantities) when referring to a person, Thu*" , we might say 
a person "talked considerably in this meeting/' rather than that this 
person is "a loudmouth/' Focus only on changeable behaviors, 

2 , Focus leveling o n d escription of specific behaviors and reactions rather 
than global judgments . 

The effort to describe represents a process for reporting what occurrod, 
while judgment refers to an evaluation in terms of good or bad, rigKt or 
wrong, nice or not nice. The judgments a*^ -^e out of a personal frmne of 
reference or value frid, whereas description represents more neutral 
reporting. 

3, Focus leveling on behavior re lat ed to a specific situation, preferably 
to the "here and now*' rather tuan^o behavior in the abstract, plac ing 
it in the "there and then > " 

What you and I do is always tied in some way to time and place, and v. 
increase our understaiiding of behavior by keeping it tied to time and 
place. Information is most meaningful if given as soon as appropriate 
after the observation or reactions occur, 

4 , Focus leveling on the sharing of ideas . and information rathe^^than on 
gi ving adv.ce . 

By sharing ideas and information we leave the receiver free to decide for 
himself in the li^t of his own goals, in ?i particular situatica at a 
particular time how to use the ideas and inf rmation, Iflien we give 
advice, we tell him what to do with the information, and in that sense 
we t' ;e away his freedom to determine What for himself is the most 
appwpriate course of action as well ^ reducing his personal responsi- 
bility for his own behavior. 

5, Focus leveling on exploration of alternatives rather than answers or 
solutions . 

The more we can focus on a variety of procedures and means for tue 
attainment of a particular goal, the less likely we are to accep: 
prematurely a particular answer or solution - which may or may not 
fit a particular problem ^use a problem solving approach). 

6, Focus leveling on helping the recipient^ not on the value or "relea se^^ 
that it provides the person giving the f ^^edback^. 

The information provided should serve the needs of the recipient 
rather than the needs of the giver. Help and feedback need to be 
given and perceived as an offer, not an imposition. 
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7 . Focus leveling on the amount of information that the person receiving 
it can use, rather than on the amount that you have which you might 
like to give . 

To overload a person with information is to reduce the possibility that 
he may use what he receives effectively. ^Vhen we give more than can be 
used, we are satisfying some need for ourselves rather than helping the 
other person. 

8. F ocus leveling on ti > and place so that personal data can be shared at 
app ropriate times , 

Becaus'e tl*.-^ reception and use of personal feedback involves many 
possible emotional reactions, it is Important to be sensitive to when 
it is appropriate to provide information. Excellent information pres- 
ented at an inappropriate time may do irore harm than good. 

9. Focus leveling on what is said rather than on why it is said . 

The aspects of information which relate to the what., how, when, whe 

of what is said are observable characteris cics . The wh^ cf what is said 
takes us from the observable to the inferred, and brings up questions of 
"motive.'^ To make assumptions about the motives of the person givvn-^ 
information may prevent us from hearing or cnu: - us to distort 
said. In short, if I question "why'' a persor, gives me ff.e back 
not hear wh at he says. 

Leveling is an extremely powerful tedanique. It can be used to destroy z per- 
son or it can be used to help him. The receiver ca-i facilitate and enhance 
the leveling situation by developing a readiness for acceptance, oeiug a good 
listener giving support to the giver's efforts, and asking nuestic.v^ for 
examples'of behavior that are related to the infoi-m^t j on whidi he is ..v. Mc.mg. 
'me greater the trust between people or within sroupr. , the more eas- it is t:^ 
level -Hie greater the distrust, the more difficult ii. is to lev-I but tne 
nc-d or leveling is that much greater. One begin? to break down the oi:^- 
tmst by selecting areas in which the data are clearly objective and c^enot:ibie, 
an^i the intentions of the leveler are clear and open. Once leveling has i egun 
to develop, even with relatively insignificant kinds of material, trust odgms 
to be enhanced within the group. As trust develops, ^ling b acc ^^es r,o: > 
signi-ficant and more effective. 

In short, t ie giving (and receiving) of informatioT requ.^ -es courage, ski?!, 
understanding, and respect for self and others. 
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GUIDELINES FOR: 

Giving Feedback 

1. AllOi^s for receiver 

readiness 



2. ~ descriptive and 
s^ ez7 fic, not 
interpretive 

3. Covers recent 
h appenings 

4. Comes at appro- 
priate times 

5. Includes things 
that are new 



6. Is on change- 
able things 

7. Does not demand 
a change 

8. Is not an 
overload 



9 . Is given to 

be helpful '. 

Receiving Feed back 

1. Qiecks understanding Use such behavior as paraphrasing to be 

sure you understand the meaning of the 
other's reactions. Watch out for becoming 
argumentative or taking a lot of time 
giving the rationale for your behavior, 
rather than working to understand the 
other's feedback to you. 
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Asks for feedback 
about specific thinj>s 



,3. Shares reactions 
to feedback 



You can help the giver provide useful 
reactior.s by asking for feedback about 
j-pvcific things. This indicates your 
'iT '^''^ of readiness to receive feedback 
and helps him be specific rather rhan 
general . 

Sharing your reactions to the feedback 
you have received can help the giver 
improve his ;kills at giving useful 
feedback. It also lets him krow where 
he stand'^ with you on a feelinp '^asis 
so that t..'^ relationship can continue 
to grow. If he goes off uncertain 
about your reactions to his feedback, 
he may feel less inclined to risk 
sharing then with you in he future. 
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,Gl\'/AC ANF) RliCIilVIXn FI-nDBACK 
IN A ROUND ROBIN TRIO 



Rnund l-obin of tliree rounds. 

1 . In eadi round : 

Two persons will each give and receive feedback, 
fiach person ha.-, approximately 10 minutes to give 
nnd receive . 

llie third person will observe for 20 minutes 
using Handout 54 as a guideline. Tlie observer 
will share his reactions for 10 minutes. 

2. Tlie enti : three rounds will last 90 minutes. In each 
30-minute round, a different person will observe wh'le 
the other two give nnd receive feedback. 




OBSERVATION GUIDE FOR GIVING AND RECEIVING FEEDBACK 

Write key words to remind yon of what you hear and see while two trio 
menibers give and receive feedback. Try to see and hear as much as you can. 
Your job as observer is to be as much as possible like a candid camera. 

In reporting your observations, use descriptive language; recall and 
report what you ac^'nally heard or saw. The form on the next page is to help 
record your observa ions. Put the names of the two people you are observing 
at the top of the page where indicated. The two columns under each name. give 
space to note the things that person says and doc:;> in relation to any of the 
gu' Jelines listed on the left when he is giver and when he is r receiver of 
feedback . 
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PREPAIIATION FOR GIVING .\ND RLCEIVIWG FCEDBACK 

Write thini;s you "know," but have not shared, nV lut en e others in your trio. 
Next, write things you "know/' but have not shar^ ^, about yourself. 

Th i n gs I have seen aiu! reactions I liave had but liavc net shared : 

Trio neni)erVs name 

Tlungs I have seen I feel good about I have some concern abou t 

Reactions I have had ' 



Trio member's n _ 
Things I have seen 

Reactions I have had 



T hings about m>^self on which I would like to receive feedba ck : 

Things I have done feel goo d abou. ^ I have some concern ab 

React! ns to myself I 



I have some concern about 
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THE COMMUNITY ADVISORY CO»IMITTEE 



I 



It is the function of the Advisory Committee t^, a::sist the school in tha develop- 
ment of a sound ec^ucational program. Tfio Advisory Committee can have a j^reat deal 
of influence in providing sound and legitimate input into the direction of a school 
program. 

Some of the spc"»cific areas of advisor concern are noted here: 

1. Determine and verify need for programs. 

2. Assist in community surveys. 

3. Provide business and industry support for programs. 

4. Assist in determining criteria fcr evaluating the programs. 

5. Interpret programs to the community. 

6. Assist in establishing goals and standards for programs. 

7. Provide* 'ommunity occupational information to the school'",, 

8. Consider work experience and job skit"^ programs for students. 
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SURVEY OF SflNIOR HIGH STUDHNT ATTITUDES REGARDING CAREER DEVEL0P?1ENT 

Name (Optional) 



Grade 

How do you feel about the help availa^^le in picking electives? (Check 
as many as ar^ply) 
a. about right 

b. too much 

c. too little help - explain: 



tVhat did you consider in picking your electives? (Check as many as apply) 

a . te ache rs ' advi ce 

b. counselors' advice 

c. parents' advice 

d. friends * advice 

Have you had your school record (file in the Guidance Office) interpreted to 

you? '*^es no. (If yes, what items? Check as many as apply) 

a. standardized test results 

" b ).;rades 

c. other information, such a-^ teacher comments 

A. If yes, how helpful was it? much some none 

B. If not, do you feel it would be helpful? yes no 

C. How? : 



How much have courses you are taking or have taken in school .v .nuenced your 
thinking in your future education and career development? List the most in- 
fluential courses: - ■ — - — 



How many different careers have you ""^nsidered up to nowV 

none 

_ 1 

more th^n 



Are you interested in education beyond high school- yes no 

If yes, who has influenced you? 

parents 

teachers 

counselors 

friends 

religious contacts 
othi-=5r 



5,? 5 
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Survey of S(*nior High 
Page 2 

7, If yes, what type of education are you considering? (Ch^ck those that 
apply) 

a. Four-year college 

^ b. Junior college (two years) 

' c. Technical or vocational school 

d. Other 

e. None 

H. What type of encouragement for post hign school education have you rec( ' ^'ed? 
Parents : 

c:: s-or.ri'^e^o college only 

encouraged college or technical or trade school 

no encouragement noticed 

Teachers : 

encouraged college only 

encouraged liege or technical or trade school 

no encouragement noticed 

Counselors : 

encouraged college only 

encouraged college or technical or trade school 
no encouragement noticed 

9. How do people important to you feel about your educational and vocauijnal 
plans? 

A.pprove Disapprove Don' t Know 

Parents - , 

To ache 

Counsels d ^ ^ 

Friends . 

Others ^ ^ _„ 



10. ''fhat would you sugge:: ' for education on careers? (TJieck those that apply) 

a. more counseling 

b. more reading of autobiographies 

c. more classroom study of different jobs 

d. none of the above 

11. List the school subject areas where different types of wc k (career^^ have 
^N3en discussed: 

12. \'fho was the most helpfu' o you in maki-g your pveser -areer decisions? 
Indicate the order of ini^. rtance by numbering 1,2, etc. 

Teacher Yours -If 

^ounselor Religious contacts 

Parent -^ob contacts 



Friend No one 



13. Who was most helpful in exposing you to the ideas of wc7'k and 6 rivrent 
occupations? Indicate the order of importance by nu;:t'^ring 1, e. . . 

Teacher , Yourself 

Counselor Religious contacts 

Parent ^ contacts r - 

r-nir> F fiend No one » 
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Surv' ' of Senior High 
Page 

14. Was there anyone in hif^h school available to talk about occupations, to 

listen to your interests and evaluate your capabilities.? /es no. 

[f so, what rxTi^a did he represent? (Pxamples: Math, Counselinr; , Scj-nce, 
Ind. Arts, etc.) 

1 . Is there a need for more specific programs in helping students to make 

career decisions in all academic areas? _ /^^ 

a. At what grade level? 



b. Tn what specific areas? 

c. Any specific programs? 



16. Was the 9th gra- e vocati 'lal unit worthwhile? yes no. If yes, check 

the areas wb your knowledge was increased: 

self-knowledge knowledge of vocations 

~ kill in decision making knowledge of educational opportunities 

17. liow helpful were the results of interest inventories used in vocations 
unit" 

very heir* 1 
some help 
.lo help 

18. Do you feel that an electi-e course at the senior high level should be 
offered which specific :ily des: ^ined to aid a student in post high school 
planning? yes no don't ' now. 



If ves, what wr^ld vou 1^' "o have included in this course? Check as 
many as aprlv: 

sel ■ -knowL ige knowledge of vocations 

<^kill in r'ecisior akinr knowledge of educational opportunities 



Identify the "Fntry PnivX of lute ■-vent i on" i:\ c:^ .rcr \C'\- ■ n vn::r 
a ro :i . 

]. Pctcrmine where ch:ai^»e h;i i r-.odi* rixte but nor hiv^h need an:; :^ •■!0:' : 
chance of ;ccer>s. For ex-nnrple, helpin^^ :i tend'iCr or ■Jep^^rt .^n: 
develop a career mil irjstoad of at tempt : n.i> to rnncv-ite :i 
performance h "od stude .c ^;'radi .r ^;vsten ^'-i : -^tron-^i:" 

opposed by -^orix . 

?, Deteri-^ine ti' "target sys':e;:i" '^r -vho will be mvoivc^! in the pr:)no%?"* ' 
change. Tor exanipic, the ^ar^.-t for your :arecr education inflnencf 
efforts mav be individual srndcnts , cla^se<; t f.-achf^ni- , vdr^d nr:- ir lUor'. , 
parents or groups such as ^'-iih /ct rirea d.er itt -en ; . 

identi ' ':hi' ''::'ri;;al ::.nd i,^ '.^r^^i^ ^o^^or ^ ' ra.:: ur-;^ \r>vol,'.ed. 

1. . " T iho has 1 ',■ * : '^r'lu'^nc- :>nd ■ :; n I 

I V or i nsli rect iv . 

.^'H>rt svs terns . " 

,ish '^ \nd direc" .:!:)'-^'^^::\ x : -"'^ t "'^ .rr^^t nvrvtc":." 

i ntent ions . 

Express vour owr: Tv;:'dr . \': i^: \ zy. , ir^^cr;:: - ; :; _ '-r t 

Wvird p.anner. 

Ana. 'ze tht' de ■ ■■ ; ^'^n r,:v :\<: r-. ^e"^' ■. " : - - t-^.. 

.::\reer e due at c'i . 

, ■ ■■^h<-" .v ' ■] i :v. ■■. ;, . : r; v ,. %■ 

i.vtc' -rt.... ''^ ■ .:'b-rc' :vc'- ■ " "^''^ ' v. 

,car ;^bv'.Ht ••v. " ■ / '. ■ - : wr'^:: ■ ' ■ • 

\ no-w'^:.;,^: itua: no»jr:v" ■■^ ■ -.^^ . - ' 



2. Attempt to incorporate some of the concerns of the resistance into 
the change proposal rather than overpowering them. 

Utilize the principle of ''successive approximations" in the gradual 
attainment of long-range goals. 

1. Determine specific short-term objectives with high probability of. 
success. 

2. Gradually raise your expectations after ataining some momentum of 
succe?^s. 

Evaluate and feedback to A. 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT TEST 



DIFFERENTIAL SCALE: 



Place an X through the response that most closely 
expresses your level of agreement or disagreement 
on each question. Abbreviations were used for 
strongly agree, agree, undecided, disagree, and 
strongly disagree. 



The career stereotyping process is similar tc raci.i.1 prejudice. 



2. Women now largely consider their potential work contributions to be equal 
to that of men . 

3. Men now largely consider women's potential work ccxi^t^Hbution to be equal 
to that of men. 

4. Salary is the single most important determinant for social standing in a 
community. 

5. Career development is more of a sequence of decisions and choices over a 
lifetimtr than a concentrated decision process in one's youth. 

6. A democratic \r>te is the most effective decision making strategy when 
commitment to action is required. 

7. High school grades are better predictors of college grades than test scores. 

8. High school industrial courses prepare students for entry into skilled 
trades . 

9. Upon graduation from high school or college a final career choice is 
considered desirable by career developmer.t authcHties such as Donald 
Super and Wes Tennyson. 

10. Children should enjoy childhood without having to think about jobs so 
early. 

11. Career development planning is relatively worthless because occupations 
are changing so rapidly. 

MULTIPLE CHOICE: Put ail X through the response or responses on the answer 

sheet that you feel are correct. 

12. A student with percentile rank of 90 on a verbal reasoning test': 

A. has twice as much ability as one with a rank of 45. 

B. is of college ability. 

C is in the top quarter of the norm group. 
D. all of the above are true. 

13. The unit of measurement comparision used in measuring aptitudes is: 

A. the IQ C. other people's performance 

B. the percent right on a test D. all of the above j 
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Career Development Test 
Page 2 

14. Standardized tests can best help us determine: 

A. values D. task difficulty 

B. interests H. C and D 

C. > personality traits F. none of these 

15. If we know an individual student'^s general level of scholastic aptitude 
we can safely predict his grades in future schooling: 

A. sometimes - C. only for some schools 

B. always 0. never 

16. If we know a group of students' general level of scholastic aptitudes 
we can reasonably predict: 

A. nothing D. their interests 

B. eacli student's grades E. all but A 

C. the group's success in college 

17. In order for an l8-year old boy to enroll i.'^ a technical or skilled trade 
program at a Minnesota area vocational -techr ical institute, he would have 
to pay tuition of: 

A. $750 a vear a month 

B. $600 a semester D. none of these 

18 The number of different occupations in the United States is: 
\. decreasing C. about 10,000 

R. about 5,000 n. above 20,000 



19 



T?ie most readable information survey source for occupational researdi 



1 s : 



A. Ihe DOT (Dictionary of Occupational Titles! 
n. Employment Opportunities 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook 

^0 "/hat percent of students go on to earn a four-year college degree? 

A. less than 10% C. about 50% 

B. about 20% D. about 75% 

71 K'hat percent of students drop out before comnleting high school? 

A. below 5% C. about 20% 

B. cibout 10% D. about .^5% 

->2 ^*mat percent of all occupations require a college degree? 

A. less than 5% C. 15-25% 

B. 10-15% I^. -5-506 

23. Approximately how many area vocational-technical scliools are there in 
Minnesota? ^. 
A. 0-10 C. ^1-30 

3 \\^20 ^- ™^ txxdTi 50 
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Career Development Tost 
Page 7^ 

24. Hach individual because of special interests, abilities, and educational 
opportunities is best suited for: 

A . one j ob G . mos t j ob s 

B. a group of jobs D. any job of interest 

25. There are three basic f^roup leadership models. 
A. True 

' B. Fal^e 

26 » Competition is not emphasized enough in our schools considering the 
nature of our economy. 

A. Agree 

B. Disagree 

MULTIPLE OiOlCE: Put an X over the correct letter or letters for each item. 

27. The descriptions best applied to the concept of leadershitD in a group are; 

A. unique personality traits 

B. an agressive, but sensitive personality 

C. the personal resources to accomplish the task 

D. friendliness 

28. In developing group productivity, emnhasis should be place n: 

A. cooperation D. the commimicit n process 

B. competition E. congeniality 

C. the decision making process 

29. The major reason that people get fired from their jobs is: 

A. poor training . ' C. carelessness 

B. poor attendance P. can't get along with other 

people 



30. In personal occupational planning, each student should study: 

A. a few occupations 

B. a careeijs^c luster 

C. all occupations 

n. the skills of personal planning 
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PROGRAM RnACTTON ^^URVEY 
Staff 

Tn v/hat v;ays has the Career Developrnent Prograr helped you to do a better 
job professionally? •'x. 

A. Increased ny knowledge of career development^r-cbncept*; . 

B. Provided a vehicle for increasing curriculum relevancy. 

C. Provided useable materials for my work. 

D. Stimulated more team work , 

E. Increased community assistance in education. 

F. Other 



G. No help 

Did you feel you had a voice in the implementation of the program, if you 
desired? 

□ Yes 

□ no V* 

The amount of time required for this program was: 

too much 

okay 

too little - 



4. The major objectives of the program as you see them are: (Check all 
appropriate answere) 

A. Meet national manpower needs . 

B. Develop specific student job skills before graduation. 

C. Integrate vocational and academic education. 

D. Help students select an occupation before graduation. 

E. Increase the use of community resources. 

F. Other 



. G. Impossible to determine. 
5. IVhat are the highlights of the program? 



6. In your opinion were the parents supportive in this program? 
Much n Little 

I I Some OH No"^ 
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7. Did this program duplicate ^hat is being done already? 
I 1 Much Little 



I I Some I I None 
If so, where? 



8. What, if any, problems do you ree associated with he program? 



9. Were the materials developed useful? 

[ t Much [~] Little 

I I Some ( I No help 

10. Were the techniques developed useful? 

I I Much " Little 

I I Some I I No use 



5n 



mrmav or random log of career development activities 



Date 



Name 






Grade 


Level or Specialty 




V 






Total 
Number 
of 

Activities 


Purpose : 
' Student/Staff 

V^UJIIJIILUI J. WLlL.VWJilV' 

Objectives 


Time 
Involved 


Career 


Development Activities 








1. Classroom Activities 








A. 


Teacher Presentations 








B, 


Student Presentation? 








C. 


Outside Resource Presentations 








D. 


Library Research 








E. 


•J 

Materials Display 








F. 


Audio-Visual Presentation 








G. 


Other 








2. School Activities 








A. 


Committee Meetings 








B. 


Faculty Meetings 








C. 


Parent ^feetings (Include PTSA) 








D. 


Individual Staff Conferences 








E. 


Indiv. Student Conferences 








F. 


Individual Parent Conferences 








G. 


Large Group Student Programs 








H. 


Other 








3, Community Activities 








A. 


Field Trip Planning 








B. 


Resource Speaker Planning 








C. 


Touring Work Stations 








D. 


Interviewing Workers 








E. 


Teacher-Worker Exchanges 








F. 


Other 









COMNrdNITY REACTION SURVEY 



r Development Program Date 



In general. Lam awaie of the? Career Development Program: 

I I Yes No Un:5ure 

The major objectives of the program, as you see them, are: 
Please rank, 1 - being the highest priority objective 
7 - being the lowest priority objective 

a. Meet national manpower needs 

b. Develop specific student job skills before graduation 

c. Integrate vocational and academic education 

d. Help students select an occupation before graduation 

e. Increase the use of community resources 

f. .Create an awareness of the world of work 

g. Impossible to determine 

h. Other 



In your opinion, are parents supportive of this type of program? 

I I Much Some Little 

Are you supportive of this program? 

I { Much Some Q]] Little 

Gene ral comments : 



I I No support 



I I No support 



Up to now my involvement in the Career Development Program has been: (check 
all that apply) 

a. As a parent 

b. As a community employer' 

c. As a class resourcci speaker 

As a school community tour host 
"~ e. Other 
f. None 

I would be willing to be involved in the Carcer Development Program in the 
following ways :^ (check all that apply) 

a*. As a class resource speaker 

b. As a school community tour host 

c. As a personal interview subject 

d. Other 

e. Not sure 



^1 



1 
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« 

7. I ani answering this survey as a: 



a. Parent 

b. Business representative 

c. * Civic organization member 

d. Educator 

e. Other 

TOANK YOU 

Gentlemen: I can give my assistance in the following: 
. Resource Speaker Field Trips Personal Interview 

NAME .. ^' £ 

Please Print 

ADDRESS 

CIT! _^ STATE ZIP 

TELEPHONE OCCUPATIONAL AREA 
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